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1.  References: 

a.  Letter,  OCSA-SAMVA,  subject:  VOLAR  Evaluation  Plan,  dated 
24  June  1971. 

b.  The  Fort  Benning  Plan  for  Movement  Toward  a  Modern  Volunteer 
Army. 

2.  This  report,  submitted  pursuant  to  reference  a,  constitutes  a  final 
evaluation  of  the  VOLAR  experiment  at  Fort  Benning  and  covers  the  period 
1  January  1971  through  30  June  1972. 

3.  During  the  past  eighteen  months  Fort  Benning  has  placed  maximum 
emphasis  on  implementing  and  evaluating  experimental  innovations 
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contained  in  reference  b,  which  are  designed  to  strengthen  professionalism, 
to  enhance  Army  life,  and  to  develop  a  modernized  accession  system.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  actions  initiated  during  the  VOLAR  experiment  proved 
to  be  extremely  valuable  and  are  today  a  vital  part  of  Fort  Benning's  con¬ 
tinuing  program  to  build  a  better  Army  and  reduce  reliance  on  the  draft. 

4.  An  overall  analysis  of  the  evaluation  reveals  that  the  most  significant 
actions  of  the  VOLAR  test  are  those  actions  which  enhance  professionalism 
by  reducing  the  number  of  details  and  the  time  spent  by  soldiers  on  relative¬ 
ly  menial  chores  that  are  not  a  part  of  the  soldiers'  professional  job,  make 
no  obvious  contribution  to  the  training  of  the  individual  or  his  unit  and  do 
not  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  unit's  mission.  Actions  to  im¬ 
prove  the  life-style  of  the  soldier  by  providing  more  privacy  and  comfort 

in  his  living  area  have  also  proven  significant.  The  actions  implemented 
by  the  US  Army  Infantry  School  in  support  of  the  Fort  Benning  Plan  for 
Movement  Toward  a  Modern  Volunteer  Army,  taken  collectively,  did  in 
fact  accomplish  the  stated  objectives  of  upgrading  the  excellence  of  the 
Infantry  School  as  an  educational  institution,  enhancing  the  professionalism 
of  the  School's  staff  and  faculty,  and  providing  specific  measures  which 
better  train,  motivate,  and  favorably  influence  the  young  combat  leaders 
to  choose  a  career  in  the  Army.  A  detailed  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
experiment  is  attached  at  TABS  A  through  E. 

5.  The  sum  total  of  information  on  military  discipline  at  Fort  Benning 
during  the  period  of  the  VOLAR  experiment  shows  that  good  order  and 
military  discipline  are  not  jeopardized  by  MVA  innovations.  With  the 
single  exception  of  reportable  crimes  all  morale  and  discipline  indicators 
have  remained  relatively  stable  or  improved  during  the  experiment  and 
for  the  past  six  months  the  number  of  reportable  crimes  has  shown  a 
healthy  decline  despite  the  national  trend  of  increasing  crime.  The  abrupt 
reversal  in  crime  trends  at  Fort  Benning  was  accomplished  without  modi¬ 
fication  of  policies  or  procedures  implemented  pursuant  to  the  VOLAR 
experiment. 

6.  Considerable  and  noteworthy  progress  has  been  made  at  Fort  Benning 
in  the  Unit  of  Choice  Recruiting  Program.  The  197th  Infantry  Brigade  and 
the  931st  Engineer  Group  have  demonstrated  the  true  potential  of  this  type 
program.  The  combined  efforts  of  these  two  unit  programs  have  resulted 
in  almost  4300  accessions  into  the  Army.  Without  question  the  biggest 
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recruiting  success  by  far  was  the  young  soldiers  of  Fort  Beaming  them¬ 
selves.  They  liked  what  they  were  doing.  They  liked  the  vJay  they  were 
being  treated  and  they  liked  the  challenge  of  their  duties  sufficiently  well  to 
talk  to  and  enlist  their  buddies  and  contemporaries  in  large  numbers.  I 
consider  the  Unit  of  Choice  Recruiting  Program  to  be  a  primary  key  to  a 
modernized  accession  system  and  recommend  the  program  be  expanded  to 
include  a  greater  variety  of  units  and  that  this  recruiting  effort  be  fully 
funded. 

7.  Having  reached  the  level  we  now  enjoy  at  Fort  Benning,  I  am  convinced 
that  actions  implemented  pursuant  to  the  MVA  program  have  caused 
provably  positive  changes  in  the  attitudes  of  the  soldiers  at  Fort  Benning 
towards  the  Army.  These  changes  have  not  been  accompanied  by  losses  in 
military  discipline  and  good  order,  nor  in  reduced  mission  capability.  I 
am  also  convinced,  however,  that  a  critical  time  still  lies  ahead.  The 
momentum  attained  thus  far  must  be  maintained  to  insure  further  success 
in  attaining  the  goals  of  the  Modern  Volunteer  Army  Program.  Any 
significant  change  or  discontinuation  of  favorably  accepted  experimental 
or  professional  innovations  because  of  budgetary  limitations,  manpower 
reductions  without  corresponding  decreases  in  mission  requirements,  or 
other  causes  can  be  expected  to  be  viewed  by  the  soldier  as  inconsistent 
and  a  "breach  of  faith.  "  Such  changes  will  prove  to  be  extremely  counter¬ 
productive  to  the  program  and  the  success  that  has  been  achieved  will 
undoubtedly  be  jeopardized.  To  insure  complete  success  of  the  MVA 
program  the  practices  and  p  ocedures  tested  and  found  successful  in  the 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


BACKGROUND 

Fort  Benning  was  particularly  fortunate  to  be  in  on  the  initial  planning 
and  testing  of  the  VOLAR  program.  Having  been  designated  by  Department 
of  the  Army  as  one  of  the  initial  VOLAR  test  posts  in  November  1970,  Fort 
Benning  had  the  opportunity— the  special  privilege--to  lead  the  wav  in 
bringing  about  changes  within  the  Army  in  areas  which  had  already  been 
recognized  as  needing  a  great  deal  of  attention.  As  an  early  starter  it 
was  possible  to  flush  out  ideas  and  principles  that  needed  action— not 
iM^Jvoids.  A  study  group,  made  up  of  the  very  best  officers  and  NCOs 
at  Fort  Benning,  was  formed  to  solicit  ideas  from  all  segments  of  the  post 
population,  to  select  those  ideas  which  appeared  to  be  the  most  important 
and  to  arrange  them  into  projects  to  be  accomplished  as  quickly  as  possible 
From  this  came  the  "Benning  Plan"  detailing  over  140  specific  actions  to 
develop  a  more  professional  environment,  to  provide  soldiers  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  life,  and  to  generate  greater  public  esteem  for  the  Army  which  was 
considered  a  vital  element  in  developing  a  modernized  accession  system. 
Some  of  the  projects  selected  required  financial  support,  some  required 
ehef  from  regulatory  constraints,  but  many  it  was  found  could  be  imple- 
mented  locally  without  outside  assistance.  The  basic  aim  and  idea 
ehind  all  the  planning  and  actions  was  to  create  a  situation  and  an 
atmosphere  in  which  a  man  would  want  to  stay,  and  one  which  a  man 
would  sincerely  attempt  to  persuade  his  buddy  to  join.  The  goal  was 
c  early,  a  more  professional  Army,  one  performing  meaningful  and  satis- 
ying  jobs,  worthy  of  favorable  public  recognition,  an  Army  that  men  would 

want  to  be  a  part  of.  That,  and  no  les_s ,  would  be  the  Modern  Volunteer 
Army  at  Fort  Benning.  voiunieer 


FINDINGS 


Fort  Benning  has  enjoyed  tremendous  success  in  achievinn  the 
sLate_d_objectives  of  Project  VOLAR,  Some  of  the  Innovations  proved 
more  successful  than  others  and  a  few  of  the  experimental  projects  were 
dropped  altogether  when  it  was  found  they  were  not  producing  desired 
However'  the  vast  majority  of  the  actions  initiated  during  the 
VOLAR  experiment  proved  to  be  extremely  valuable  and  are  today  a  vital 
part  of  Fort  Benning' s  continuing  program  to  build  a  better  Army  and 
reduce  reliance  on  the  draft. 


The  decentralized  training  policy  has  been  enthusiastically  supported 
at  all  levels  of  command.  This  policy  reaffirms  the  confidence  in  dedica¬ 
tion,  judgment  and  professionalism  in  the  officer  corps  by  placing  the 
responsibility  for  training  at  a  level  where  it  can  be  most  efficient.  The 
personnel  at  the  lower  echelons  now  believe  they  are  challenged  and  are 
more  than  eager  to  participate  in  training  focused  more  sharply  on  key 
mission  requirements  which  in  turn  provide  greater  job  satisfaction.  This 
approach  not  only  develops  our  junior  leaders  but  also  provides  the  lati¬ 
tude,  challenge  and  satisfaction  required  to  retain  quality  young  men  in 
the  Army . 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  Fort  Benning's  experimental 
program,  a  series  of  attitudinal  surveys  were  administered  prior  to  and 
throughout  the  test  period  to  measure  changes  in  attitudes  toward  the 
Army,  toward  specific  experimental  actions,  and  in  expressed  career 
intentions.  An  analysis  of  the  results  of  these  surveys  shows  a  signifi¬ 
cant  favorable  change  in  expressed  career  intentions  of  first-term  enlisted 
personnel  at  Fort  Benning  over  the  period  of  the  experiment.  (See  Figure  i.) 
First-term  reenlistment  performance  has  also  been  very  encouraging  espe¬ 
cially  in  recent  months.  Except  for  a  short  period  of  time  when  reenlist¬ 
ment  procedures  were  being  revised  under  the  Qualitative  Management 
Program,  Fort  Benning  has  consistently  exceeded  first-term  reenlistment 
objectives.  (See  Figure  ii.)  Surveys  of  first-term  reenlistees  conducted 
to  determine  what  influence  the  VOLAR  experiment  had  on  their  decision 
to  reenlist  revealed  that  over  70%  of  this  group  stated  that  the  experiment 
had  an  influence  on  them  to  stay  in  the  Army.  (See  Figure  iii.) 

Considerable  and  noteworthy  progress  has  been  made  at  Fort  Benning 
in  the  Unit  of  Choice  Recruiting  Program.  The  real  test  bed  for  the  recruit¬ 
ing  experiment  at  this  installation  was  the  197th  Infantry  Brigade,  a  TOE 
combat  arms  unit.  This  Brigade  has  in  fact  become  an  all  volunteer  unit 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  MVA  program.  Over  2500  young  men  have  enlisted 
for  this  unit  and  the  Brigade  has  also  been  credited  with  recruiting  some 
1100  soldiers  for  other  units  or  other  enlistment  options.  Without  question 
the  biggest  recruiting  success  by  far  was  the  young  soldiers  of  the  197th 
themselves.  They  liked  what  they  were  doing.  They  liked  the  way  they 
were  being  treated  and  they  liked  the  challenge  of  their  duties  sufficiently 
well  to  talk  to  and  enlist  their  buddies  and  contemporaries  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  Early  results  of  the  931st  Engineer  Group  Unit  of  Choice  Program 
which  began  on  1  May  72  indicate  that  comparable  success  for  this  unit 
enlistment  option  can  also  be  expected.  Nearly  650  men,  over  half  of 
the  Group's  vacancies,  have  been  recruited  for  the  931st  in  a  60-day  period. 
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Perhaps  the  most  persuasive  indicator  available  which  reflects  the 
success  that  Fort  Benning  has  achieved  during  Project  VOLAR  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  soldiers  who  reenlist  for  their  present  duty  assignment.  Figure  iv 
shows  the  percentage  of  soldiers  in  the  grades  of  E5  or  below  and  E6  with 
less  than  9  years’  service  or  below,  that  having  reenlisted,  did  so  to 
remain  in  the  present  duty  assignment.  In  other  words,  these  soldiers 
liked  Fort  Benning,  their  units,  and  their  jobs  enough  that  they  elected 
as  their  option  upon  reenlistment  a  choice  to  remain  at  Benning,  in  their 
specific  unit,  and  in  their  current  job.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
the  experiment,  (January  -  June  1971)  an  approximate  monthly  average  of 
some  55.7%  elected  this  option;  during  July  -  December  1971,  this  approxi¬ 
mate  monthly  average  increased  to  some  71.8%,  and  during  the  final  six 
months  of  the  experiment,  the  soldiers  reenlisting  to  stay  at  Fort  Benning 
increased  again  to  some  72.2%. 

At  Figure  v  are  the  first-term  soldiers'  rating  of  Fort  Benning  as  a 
military  post.  The  observable  21%  increase  in  this  group's  expressed 
opinions  that  Fort  Benning  is  "One  of  the  Best  Army  Posts"  to  which 
they  had  ever  been  assigned,  further  clarifies  the  attitudes  and  feelings 
of  Fort  Benning  soldiers,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Benning  VOLAR  pro¬ 
gram  . 

The  sum  total  of  information  on  military  discipline  at  Fort  Benning 
during  the  period  of  the  VOIAR  experiment  shows  that  good  order  and 
military  discipline  are  not  jeopardized  by  MVA  innovations.  With  the 
single  exception  of  reportable  crimes  all  morale  and  discipline  indica¬ 
tors  have  remained  relatively  stable  or  improved  during  the  experiment 
and  for  the  past  six  months  the  number  of  reportable  crimes  has  shown 
a  healthy  decline  despite  the  national  trend  of  increasing  crime.  The 
abrupt  reversal  in  crime  trends  at  Fort  Benning  was  accomplished  with¬ 
out  modification  of  policies  or  procedures  implemented  pursuant  to  the 
VOLAR  experiment. 


CONCLUSIONS 

An  overall  analysis  of  the  VOLAR  experiment  reveals  that  actions 
implemented  pursuant  to  the  experiment  have  caused  massive  positive 
changes  in  attitudes  toward  the  Army,  in  expressed  career  intentions, 
in  actual  reenlistment  performance,  and  In  the  Army's  accession  system. 
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These  changes  have  not  been  accompanied  by  losses  in  military  disci¬ 
pline  and  order,  nor  in  reduced  mission  capability.  The  experimental 
period  proved  to  be  an  exciting  and  interesting  one,  a  very  challenging 
and  extremely  worthwhile  project.  By  no  means  have  all  of  the  answers 
been  found  to  the  problems  inherent  in  converting  the  Army  of  recent 
years  into  a  truly  professional  all  volunteer  force.  It  is  apparent,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  actions  taken  to  date  represent  a  major  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  have  enjoyed  substantial  success  particularly  with  the 
first-term  enlisted  soldier.  On  the  other  hand,  studies  contained  in 
this  evaluation  report  point  out  a  continuing  need  to  further  improve 
leadership,  job  satisfaction  and  pride  in  service. 

The  Fort  Benning  community  retained  an  extensive  "wait  and  see" 
attitude  during  the  early  stages  of  the  experiment.  However  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  expressed  career  intentions,  improvement  in  individual  attitudes 
and  favorable  changes  in  reenlistment  behavior,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
MVA  program  is  gaining  credibility.  That  is,  more  and  more  soldiers 
believe  the  Army  is  serious  in  its  efforts  toward  self  improvement. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


It  is  recommended  that  experimental  actions  reported  herein  as  suc¬ 
cessful  test  innovations  be  established  as  lasting  Army  policy,  be  imple¬ 
mented  at  other  Army  installations  as  appropriate,  and  that  the  necessary 
resources  be  allocated  to  not  only  maintain  but  also,  and  more  import¬ 
antly,  to  increase  both  the  momentum  and  the  credibility  of  the  MVA  pro¬ 
gram.  Specific  recommendations  for  each  of  the  experimental  actions 
tested  are  at  TAB  E. 
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OVERALL  SCIENTIFIC  EVALUATION 


MODERN  VOLUNTEER  ARMY  EXPERIMENT 


FORT  BENNING,  GEORGIA 


JANUARY  1971  -  JUNE  1972 


INTRODUCTION 


In  early  November  1970,  LTG  George  I.  Forsythe,  (Special  Assistant  for 
the  Modern  Volunteer  Army,  Department  of  the  Army),  named  Fort  Benning  as 
one  of  three  experimental  posts  for  Phase  I  of  the  initial  Project  VOLAR 
field  experiment.  Phase  I  of  Project  VOLAR  was  to  last  from  1  JAN  71 
through  30  JUN  71.  Guidance  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  was,  "Nothing  is  con¬ 
sidered  sacrosanct  except  where  military  order  and  discipline — the  soul  of 
the  Army  that  insures  success  on  the  battlefield — are  jeopardized.  This 
we  cannot  and  will  not  yield." 

Immediately  upon  learning  that  Fort  Benning  had  been  designated  one  of 
the  experimental  posts,  the  Office  of  the  Project  Manager  (Control  Group/ 
Evaluation  Element)  was  organized.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  Army 
Infantry  Human  Research  Unit/Human  Resources  Research  Organization,  Division 
No.  4  were  tasked  to  provide  technical  advisory  assistance  for  the  imple¬ 
mentation  and  evaluation  of  Project  VOLAR.  In  response,  personnel  from  the 
Evaluation  Element,  USAINFHRU,  and  HumRRO  designed  a  baseline  questionnaire 
for  the  purpose  of  assessing  individual  career  intentions  and  attitudes  over 
many  areas  of  Army  life,  as  well  as  toward  possible  and  anticipated  VOLAR 
actions  at  Fort  Benning.  This  questionnaire  was  administered  to  a  random 
sample,  stratified  within  broad  limits  on  rank  and  tour  status  (extended- 
tour  vs.  first-tour),  of  the  post  population  in  late  NOV  70,  prior  to  the 
implementation  of  the  first  VOLAR  actions  at  Fort  Benning... in  order  to 
develop  a  pre-VOLAR  baseline  against  which  future  results  could  be  compared. 

At  the  same  time,  comparable  baseline  data  were  collected  from  a  control 
post,  at  which  no  funded  VOLAR  actions  were  to  be  authorized.  The  control 
data  were  intended  to  serve  as  an  aid  in  identifying  possible  non-VOLAR 
influences  that  might  otherwise  have  led  to  incorrect  conclusions  about 
results  at  Fort  Benning. 

^  The  evaluation  of  Project  VOLAR  was  based  on  criteria  at  two  levels. 

At  the  more  general  level,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  a  need  to  make  military 
service  interesting,  challenging,  and  rewarding  to  the  widest  possible  numbers 
of  military  personnel.  With  the  objective  of  a  reduced  dependence  upon  the 
draft,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  attempt  to  modify  the  conditions  under 
which  personnel  serve  in  the  military  so  that  military  service  would  become 
more  desirable,  both  for  short-term  involvement,  and  for  long-term  careers — 
but  without  sacrificing  mission  capability.  At  the  more  specific  level, 
assessment  of  VOLAR  actions,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  a  need  to  determine 
which  action,  or  combination  of  actions,  was  responsible  for  producing 
desirable  outcomes  (if  any),  in  order  that  future,  perhaps  more  limited, 
resources  could  be  allocated  in  the  most  cost-effective  way  to  maximize 
outcomes . 

The  first  evaluation  of  VOLAR  actions  was  completed  in  JUN  71.  The 
report  of  that  evaluation  identified  broad  attitude  areas  that  are  of  major 
concern  to  the  soldier  (needs  for  pride  in  service,  security,  effective 
leadership,  and  reduced  inequities)  which  must  be  maximized  If  career  in¬ 
tentions  and  attitudes  toward  the  Army  are  to  be  made  positive.  The  report 


also  Identified  specific  VOLAR  actions  that  proved  effective  in  changing 
soldiers'  attitudes  at  Fort  Benning,  In  comparison  with  the  control  post, 
i.e.,  those  actions  that  were  effective  at  Fort  Benning  and  not  effective 
at  the  control  post  (which  was  as  it  should  have  been,  since  VOLAR  actions 
were  not  implemented  at  that  post) . 

The  second  evaluation  report  contained  the  results  of  the  NOV  71  evalua¬ 
tion  of  VOLAR  actions  at  Fort  Benning,  but  without  the  comparison  with  a  con¬ 
trol  post.  The  primary  reason  for  deletion  of  the  control  post  from  that 
evaluation,  as  well  as  the  present  one,  was  that  Project  VOLAR  actions  were 
directed  to  be  implemented  at  the  comparison  post  at  the  end  of  FY  71,  so 
that  it  could  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  control  post.  (It  was  felt  that 
the  desirable  effects  of  implementation  of  VOLAR  at  that  post  would  far  out¬ 
weigh  the  loss  of  the  post  for  control  purposes.)  Consequently,  the  present 
evaluation,  as  did  the  NOV  71  report,  consists  basically  of  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  Fort  Benning's  earlier  data  collections  and  data  recently  collected 
concerning  attitudes  of  soldiers  toward  (1)  the  Army  as  a  career,  (2)  the 
four  broad  attitude  areas  identified  earlier  (pride  in  service,  security, 
leadership,  and  reduced  inequities),  and  (3)  specific  VOLAR  actions  imple¬ 
mented  at  Fort  Benning. 


METHODOLOGY 

Subsequent  to  the  initial  NOV  70  survey  of  soldiers'  attitudes,  follow¬ 
up  surveys  were  administered  in  JUN  71,  AUG  7),  NOV  71,  FEB  72,  and  MAY  72. 
While  the  surveys  administered  in  NOV  70  and  JUN  71  were  identical,  those 
administered  in  AUG  71  and  subsequently  were  somewhat  different.  The  latter 
survey  forms  were  changed  to  delete  those  actions  which  were  not  implemented 
initially  or  which  were  discontinued  at  the  end  of  FY  71,  with  new  actions 
being  added  in  order  to  address  all  of  the  actions,  both  funded  and  non- 
funded,  implemented  under  Project  VOLAR  as  of  the  end  of  FY  71.  In  addition, 
those  items  in  a  section  dealing  with  general  attitudes  toward  the  Army  which 
did  not  define  one  of  four  factor  composite  scores  were  eliminated  after  the 
JUN  71  survey. 

The  personnel  surveyed — at  both  Fort  Benning  and  the  control  post  (for 
the  first  two  administrations) — represent  a  random  sample  of  the  respective 
post  populations,  stratified  within  broad  limits  on  the  rank  and  tour  status 
of  the  individuals  surveyed.  The  sampling  procedure  was  based  on  the  use  of 
the  last  four  digits  of  each  potential  subject's  social  security  account 
number.  Quotas  and  sampling  procedures,  based  on  the  percentage  of  the 
total  post  population  represented  in  each  of  these  broad  categories  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  were  given  to  the  quality  control  officer  of  each  of  Fort  Benning's 
major  commands.  The  quality  control  officers  were  responsible  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  surveys  within  their  organizations,  according  to  a  set 
of  detailed  instructions  provided  by  the  VOLAR  Evaluation  Element.  All  ad¬ 
ministrations  of  the  surveys  were  carried  out  under  strictly  enforced  con¬ 
trolled  conditions  and  supervised  by  the  post  VOLAR  Control  Group/Evaluation 
Element. 
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The  personnel  surveyed  were  partitioned  into  sixteen  groups  by:  tour 
status  (first-tour  vs.  extended-tour),  grade  (enlisted  vs.  officer),  and 
the  time  of  administration  of  the  survey  (NOV  70,  JUN,  AUG,  NOV  71,  FEB, 

MAY  72).  The  partition  of  the  sample  into  subgroups  is  shown  in  Table  1. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  analysis  of  the  questionnaire  data  was 
to  provide  information  bearing  on  the  following  questions: 

a.  Was  there  a  change  in  reenlistment  intentions  during  the 
period  of  the  VOLAR  experiment  at  Fort  Benning,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  comparison  data  from  NOV  70  or  NOV  71? 

b.  Was  there  a  change  in  general  attitudes  toward  the  Army 
during  the  period  of  the  VOLAR  experiment  at  Fort  Benning? 

c.  Was  there  a  relationship  between  general  attitudes  toward 
the  Army  and  career  intentions? 

d.  Were  there  significant  relationships  between  specific  VOLAR 
actions  and  career  intentions? 

e.  Were  there  significant  relationships  between  specific  VOLAR 
actions  and  general  attitudes  toward  the  Army? 

f.  Were  there  differences  in  the  attitudes  of  first-tour  per¬ 
sonnel,  both  enlisted  and  officer,  who  indicated  an  inten¬ 
tion  of  staying  in  the  Army  or  who  were  undecided  about 
their  career  intentions  as  opposed  to  those  who  indicated 
the  decision  of  leaving  the  Army  for  sure  at  the  end  of 
their  present  tour  of  active  duty? 

g.  Was  there  a  change  in  the  rating  of  Fort  Benning  as  compared 
to  other  military  posts  to  which  individuals  might  have  been 
assigned? 

h.  Have  there  been  any  significantly  negative  changes  in  the 
status  of  military  discipline  and  good  order  at  Fort  Benning 
during  the  period  of  the  VOLAR  field  experiment? 

In  the  following  sections  of  this  TAB,  each  of  these  areas  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  A  final  section  will  then  consider  the  VOLAR  actions  separately  in 
terms  of  the  attitudes  of  personnel  at  Fort  Benning  toward  the  VOLAR  actions 
themselves,  disregarding  whether  these  attitudes  are  associated  with  career 
intentions . 

The  major  emphasis  of  this  report  will  be  the  two  periods  of  NOV  70  and 
NOV  71  through  MAY  72.  It  should  be  noted  that  since  it  was  not  possible  to 
maintain  a  control  post  beyond  JUN  71,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  VOLAR 
has,  in  itself,  caused  any  changes  that  may  be  found  in  the  present  evaluation, 
as, for  example,  in  general  attitudes  toward  the  Army.  Rather,  any  such  changes 
will  reflect  not  only  the  effect  of  various  VOLAR  actions  but  also  the  impact 
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TABLE  1 


PARTITION  OF  SAMPLE 


GROUP  NO. 

GRADE 

TOUR  STATUS 

SURVEYED 

DATE  TESTED 

NUMBER 

1 

ENLISTED 

FIRST 

NOV  70 

1116 

2 

ENLISTED 

FIRST 

JUN  71 

774 

3 

ENLISTED 

FIRST 

AUG  71 

543 

4 

ENLISTED 

FIRST 

NOV  71 

554 

5 

ENLISTED 

FIRST 

FEB  72 

499 

6 

ENLISTED 

FIRST 

MAY  72 

479 

11 

ENLISTED 

EXTENDED 

NOV  70 

674 

12 

ENLISTED 

EXTENDED 

JUN  71 

377 

13 

ENLISTED 

EXTENDED 

AUG  71 

367 

14 

ENLISTED 

EXTENDED 

NOV  71 

308 

15 

ENLISTED 

EXTENDED 

FEB  72 

327 

16 

ENLISTED 

EXTENDED 

MAY  72 

378 

21 

OFFICER 

FIRST 

NOV  70 

260 

22 

OFFICER 

FIRST 

JUN  71 

217 

23 

OFFICER 

FIRST 

AUG  71 

114 

24 

OFFICER 

FIRST 

NOV  71 

91 

25 

OFFICER 

FIRST 

FEB  72 

96 

26 

OFFICER 

FIRST 

MAY  72 

84 

31 

OFFICER 

EXTENDED 

NOV  70 

550 

32 

OFFICER 

EXTENDED 

JUN  71 

203 

33 

OFFICER 

EXTENDED 

AUG  71 

206 

34 

OFFICER 

EXTENDED 

NOV  71 

205 

35 

OFFICER 

EXTENDED 

FEB  72 

228 

36 

OFFICER 

EXTENDED 

MAY  72 

203 

TAB  A- A 
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of  any  other  significant  changes,  both  within  the  Army  and  within  the  soldier's 
total  environment.  Without  a  control  post,  it  is  not  possible  to  separate 
these  different  kinds  of  effects  from  one  another. 


CAREER  INTENTIONS 


A  primary  objective  of  VOLAR  is  to  increase  the  attractiveness  of  military 
service  to  both  young  soldiers  and  young  officers,  in  order  to  facilitie  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  long-range  objective  of  a  zero-draft.  Modern  Volunteer  Army.  Con¬ 
sequently,  a  primary  criterion  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  VOLAR  experiment  is 
the  extent  to  which  career  intentions  changed  during  the  period  of  the  VOLAR 
experiment.  Career  intentions  were  measured  in  two  ways.  First,  all  personnel 
responding  to  the  VOLAR  attltudinal  survey  answered  the  following  question: 


Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  Army  career  intentions? 

1.  I  will  remain  in  the  Army  until  retirement. 

2.  I  will  remain  in  the  Army  for  a  while  longer,  but  have  not 
decided  yet  about  staying  until  retirement. 

3.  I  am  undecided  about  my  Army  career  intentions. 

4.  I  will  leave  the  Army  upon  completion  of  my  current  obligation. 

Second,  data  were  obtained  at  Fort  Benning  for  CY  70,  CY  71,  and  the  first  six 
months  of  CY-  72  on  actual  reenlistments  and  requests  for  retention  or  release. 

Analysis  of  Expressed  Career  Intentions 


Responses  to  the  career  intentions  item  on  the  VOLAR  evaluation  question¬ 
naire  are  shown  in  Table  2.  In  order  to  test  the  statistical  significance  of 
the  differences  observed  between  groups  and  over  time,  two-way  analyses  of 
variance1  were  performed.  The  variables  used  in  these  analyses  were:  time 
(NOV  70  and  NOV  71  vs.  MAY  72)  and  grade  (officers  vs.  enlisted).  The  results 
of  these  analyses  show  significant  (p<  .01)  positive  changes  in  the  expressed 
career  intentions  of  first-tour  personnel  from  NOV  70  to  MAY  72,  significant 
(p<.01)  differences  between  first-tour  grade  groups  with  the  officers  having 
more  positive  career  intentions  than  the  soldiers,  and  significant  (p<.01) 
Interaction  between  time  and  grade  with  the  enlisted  group  showing  a  larger 
positive  change  in  expressed  career  intentions  over  time  than  did  the  officer 


An  analysis  of  variance  is  a  statistical  procedure  for  simultaneous 
comparison  of  two  or  more  samples  at  a  time,  and  permits  inferences  as  to 
whether  these  samples  differ  significantly  from  one  another  on  one  or  more 
dimensions  (e.g.,  time  and  grade),  as  well  as  whether  the  dimensions  are 
interrelated. 
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group.  In  the  NOV  71  to  MAY  72  comparison  of  first-tour  expressed  career 
intentions  there  was  only  one  significant  effect  in  the  analysis  of  vari¬ 
ance;  the  first-tour  soldiers  showed  a  positive  change  in  career  intentions 
while  the  first-tour  officers  showed  a  negative  change  and  this  resulted  in 
a  significant  (p<.01)  difference  between  grade  groups. 

From  NOV  70  to  MAY  72,  the  extended-tour  group  analysis  of  variance 
showed  a  significant  (p<.01)  difference  between  grades  with  the  extended- 
tour  enlisted  having  more  negative  expressed  career  intentions  than  the 
extended-tour  officers.  In  the  NOV  71  to  MAY  72  comparison  two  significant 
effects  emerged;  there  was  again  a  significant  (p<.01)  difference  between 
grades  because  of  the  more  positive  expressed  career  intentions  of  the  ex¬ 
tended-tour  officers  and  there  was  a  significant  (p  <.05)  interaction  be¬ 
tween  grade  and  time,  for  while  the  extended-tour  officer  expressed  career 
intentions  remained  unchanged,  the  extended-tour  enlisted  expressed  career 
intentions  became  more  negative. 

2 

In  order  to  further  clarify  the  changes  over  time,  t-tests  of  signifi¬ 
cance  were  performed  on  the  data  from  all  groups  (NOV  70  to  MAY  72  and  NOV  71 
to  MAY  72).  These  tests  showed  significant  (p<.0001)  positive  changes  in 
the  expressed  career  intentions  of  the  first-tour  enlisted  groups  from  NOV  70 
to  MAY  72  and  from  NOV  71  to  MAY  72.  The  first-tour  officer  groups  showed 
nonsignificant  positive  change  in  expressed  career  intentions  from  NOV  70  to 
MAY  72  and  a  nonsignificant  negative  change  from  NOV  71  to  MAY  72.  The 
extended-tour  enlisted  groups  showed  a  significant  (p<.03)  negative  change 
from  NOV  70  to  MAY  72  and  a  nonsignificant  negative  change  from  NOV  71  to 
MAY  72.  The  extended-tour  officer  groups  showed  remarkable  stability  in 
their  expressed  career  intentions  and  showed  no  change  over  the  time  of  the 
VOLAR  experiment  at  Fort  Benning.  Since  the  results  for  first-tour  officers 
do  not  logically  follow  those  found  at  earlier  testings,  it  should  be  noted 
that  in  the  MAY  72  sample  of  first-tour  officers,  46.4%  were  in  active  duty 
for  training  (ADT)  status.  This  compares  to  8.5%  ADT  in  the  NOV  70  sample 
and  19.8%  in  the  NOV  71  sample.  When  the  ADT  personnel  are  removed  from 
the  MAY  72  sample,  the  following  distribution  of  responses  results: 


RESPONSE  1 

2 

3 

4 

MEAN 

9.5% 

16.7% 

21.4% 

52.4% 

3.17 

Sample  with  ADT 

17.8% 

26.7% 

24.4% 

31.1% 

2.68 

Sample  without  ADT 

As  can  be  seen,  there  is  a  large  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  the  sample 
which  indicated  the  "leave  for  sure"  response,  that  which  ADT  personnel  would 
most  probably  select,  and  these  data  compare  more  logically  with  the  data 
reported  for  the  three  earlier  time  periods  in  that  the  trend  of  more  positive 
career  intentions  established  in  these  three  time  comparisons  is  continued  into 
the  MAY  72  data. 


2 

T-tests  of  significance  are  used  to  determine  significant  changes  in 
the  comparison  of  two  samples  on  one  variable  at  a  time. 
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These  results  lead  to  two  major  conclusions.  First,  there  are  highly 
significant  differences  between  personnel  in  enlisted  and  officer  grades. 
Officers  generally  hold  more  positive  career  intentions  than  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel  when  tour  status  is  held  constant,  i.e.,  first-tour  officers  hold 
more  positive  expressed  career  intentions  than  first-tour  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel.  At  the  same  time,  those  personnel  in  extended-tour  status  tended 
to  have  more  positive  career  intentions  than  those  serving  on  their  first 
tour.  This  picture  is  logically  consistent  with  findings  of  other  work 
dealing  with  the  relationship  between  tour  status  and  career  intentions. 
Generally  speaking,  when  the  first  decision  to  either  extend  or  reenlist 
is  made,  the  individual  has  virtually  made  a  career  decision  at  that  point 
in  time. 

The  second  major  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  Table  2  concerns  the  impact 
of  VOLAR  actions  at  Fort  Bennlng  on  career  intentions.  Figure  1  shows  the 
means  of  Table  2  in  graphic  form,  which  allows  ready  comparison  of  the  various 
officer  and  enlisted  groups  over  the  four  times  of  data  collection.  As  was 
noted  earlier,  the  analyses  of  variance  showed  a  significant  change  in  career 
intentions  from  NOV  70  to  MAY  72  for  first-tour  personnel  only.  It  was  al-so 
noted  that  subsequent  t-tests  for  each  group  showed  significant  positive 
changes  in  expressed  career  intentions  for  first-tour  soldiers  and  a  non¬ 
significant  positive  change  in  expressed  career  intentions  for  first-tour 
officers  which  would  have  certainly  been  statistically  significant  had  there 
been  fewer  ADT  personnel  in  the  sample.  Extended-tour  officers  showed  no 
change  over  the  time  of  the  VOLAR  experiment  while  extended-tour  enlisted 
groups  showed  significant  negative  changes  in  expressed  career  intentions 
from  NOV  70  to  MAY  72. 

The  results  for  extended-tour  personnel  are  not  particularly  surprising 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  majority  of  VOLAR  actions  at  Fort  Benning  are 
designed  to  impact  much  more  directly  on  first-tour  enlisted  personnel  and 
much  less  directly  on  extended-tour  personnel.  It  is  also  important  to  note 
that  the  percentage  of  extended-tour  enlisted  personnel  who  expressed  the 
intention  of  leaving  the  Army  at  the  end  of  their  present  tour  was  increased 
by  2.2%  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  experiment,  1.3%  during  the  second 
six  months,  and  only  0.3%  during  the  final  six  months  of  the  VOLAR  experiment 
at  Fort  Bennlng  (see  Table  2).  This  shows  that  while  there  has  been  a  negative 
trend  in  the  expressed  career  intentions  of  the  extended-tour  enlisted  groups, 
this  trend  has  slowed  down  markedly  and  might  well  reverse  itself  in  the  next 
six  months  at  Fort  Benning;  perhaps  with  the  realization  that  VOLAR  means  much 
more  to  all  soldiers  than  just  civilianlzed  K.P. 

The  second  major  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the  VOLAR  actions  taken  at 
Fort  Bennlng  and  within  the  Department  of  the  Army  (possibly  in  conjunction 
with  unidentified  changes  in  the  environments  of  the  personnel  surveyed)  have 
had  a  significantly  positive  impact  on  the  expressed  career  intentions  of  the 
first-tour  soldiers  and  a  positive,  though  not  significant  within  the  current 
total  sample,  impact  on  the  career  intentions  of  first-tour  officers.  The 
expressed  career  intentions  of  extended-tour  officers  have  remained  remarkedly 
stable  and  exceedingly  positive  over  the  duration  of  the  experiment.  The 
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MEAN  EXPRESSED  CAREER  INTENTIONS 
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NOV  70  JUN  71  NOV  71  MAY  72  NOV  70  JUN  71  NOV  71  MAY  72 


Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  Army  career  intentions? 

1.  I  will  remain  in  the  Army  until  retirement. 

2.  I  will  remain  in  the  Army  a  while  longer,  but  have  not  decided  yet  about 

staying  for  retirement. 

3 .  Iam  undecided  about  my  Army  career  intentions . 

4.  I  will  leave  the  Army  upon  completion  of  current  obligation. 
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expressed  career  intentions  of  extended-tour  soldiers,  while  remaining  very 
positive,  have  shown  negative  change  from  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
however  less  so  toward  the  end  of  the  VOLAR  experiment  at  Fort  Benning, 


Analysis  of  Actual  Reenlistment  Experience 

During  the  period  of  the  VOLAR  experiment  at  Fort  Benning,  there  have 
been  several  changes  in  reenlistment  criteria,  reenlistment  goals,  and  early 
release  programs  for  enlisted  and  officer  personnel.  There  have  also  been 
changes  in  officer  retention  policies  which  resulted  from  the  reduction  in 
force  (e.g.,  reduction  of  approvals  for  requests  of  voluntary  indefinite 
status  and  of  requests  for  Regular  Army  appointments) .  The  results  of  these 
policy  changes  and  early  release  programs  have  made  comparisons  of  retention 
data  from  pre-VOLAR  to  VOLAR  time  frames  very  difficult.  For  example,  the 
early  release  program  for  certain  enlisted  personnel,  as  well  as  for  OBV 
officers,  quite  likely  created  a  "separation  psychology"  among  large  numbers 
of  these  groups.  That  is,  the  same  personnel  who  might  have  considered  re¬ 
enlistment  in  CY  70  might  not  have  done  so  during  CY  72,  because  of  the  impact 
of  these  changes.  Because  these  programs  were  in  effect  during  CY  72,  the 
Fort  Benning  retention  program  may  well  have  been  considered  successful  simply 
by  not  showing  significant  negative  changes  in  retention  data  from  years  1970 
and  1971  to  1972. 

In  order  to  investigate  changes  in  retention,  rates  per  one  thousand  were 
computed  for  the  first  five  months  of  CY  70  (prior  to  the  start  of  the  VOLAR 
experiment  at  Fort  Benning),  all  of  CY  71,  and  the  first  five  months  of  CY  72. 
These  rates  were  then  ranked  from  lowest  to  highest,  and  were  compared  by 
means  of  Mann-Whitney  U-tests^  of  significance. 

While  expressed  career  intentions  at  Fort  Benning  showed  significant 
positive  changes  for  the  first-tour  enlisted  group,  the  actual  reenlistment 
experience  for  the  first  five  months  (CY  70  -  CY  72)  was  a  positive  change 
in  rate  per  thousand  from  8.86  to  9.08,  a  change  which  failed  to  reach 
statistical  significance.  Similarly,  there  was  no  significant  difference 
between  the  CY  71  to  CY  72  reenlistment  rates  although  the  CY  72  rate  was 
smaller,  9.08  for  CY  72  versus  13.21  for  CY  71,  in  part  as  a  result  of  an 
especially  large  rate  for  the  month  of  FEB  71,  which  in  turn  resulted  from 
the  Army's  "up  or  out"  program.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  re- 
enlistment  rate  for  each  of  the  first  five  months  of  CY  72  have  grown 
continually  larger  (i.e.,  JAN  72  -  6.04,  FEB  72  -  6.94,  MAR  72  -  9.79, 

APR  72  ■  11.13,  and  MAY  72  *  12.52).  Figure  2  shows  the  monthly  reenlist¬ 
ment  total  for  first-tour  enlisted  personnel  at  Fort  Benning.  This  is 
compared  to  one  reenlistment  objective  of  0.3%  of  the  total  enlisted 
operating  strength  for  first-tour  reenlistments  during  CY  72. 
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Mann-Whitney  U-tests  are  used  to  test  whether  ranked  data  from  two 
groups  are  significantly  different  on  only  one  variable  at  a  time. 
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Data  were  also  available  for  officer  retentions  and  requests  for  in¬ 
definite  category  appointments  for  the  same  periods  as  those  just  described 
for  enlisted  personnel.  While  there  were  no  significant  positive  changes 
in  either  the  first-tour  officer  or  extended-tour  officer  expressed  career 
intentions  from  either  NOV  70  or  NOV  71  to  MAY  72,  the  rate  per  thousand 
of  voluntary  indefinite  and  OBV  officers  requesting  Regular  Army  appoint¬ 
ments  was  significantly  Cp  < . 02)  larger  in  CY  72  than  in  CY  70  for  OBV 
officers,  and  CY  71  for  voluntary  indefinite  officers.  In  contrast,  OBV 
officer  rates  of  requests  for  retention  and  for  voluntary  indefinite  status 
were  significantly  (p-<.05)  lower  in  CY  72  than  either  CY  70  or  CY  71. 
Finally,  while  there  were  no  significant  changes  in  the  rates  of  Regular 
Army  officer  requests  for  unqualified  resignations  between  CY  72  and  either 
CY  70  or  71,  there  were  significantly  (p  < .05)  higher  rates  of  voluntary 
indefinite  officers  requesting  release  from  active  duty  from  CY  72  to  both 
CY  70  and  CY  71. 

In  summary,  the  comparison  of  actual  reenlistment  and  officer  retention 
data  at  Fort  Benning  with  data  from  preceding  years  shows  a  nonsignificant 
positive  trend  for  enlisted  retention  from  pre-VOLAR  to  present.  There  have 
been  more  reenlistments,  as  identified  by  rates  per  one  thousand  enlisted 
strength,  during  the  first  five  months  of  CY  72  than  during  the  corresponding 
time  period  of  CY  70,  however,  this  difference  did  not  achieve  statistical 
significance.  While  the  reenlistment  rates  for  the  first  five  months  of  CY 
72  were  nonsignificantly  lower  than  the  rates  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  CY  71,  possibly  as  a  result  of  more  stringent  reenlistment  criteria  and 
lower  reenlistment  goals,  they  were  significantly  (p < .02)  higher  in  the 
first  five  months  of  CY  72  than  the  last  five  months  of  CY  71.  The  re¬ 
enlistment  rate  has  continued  to  increase  since  OCT  71  and  has  surpassed 
the  reenlistment  objective  since  JAN  72.  The  officer  retention  data  showed 
significantly  greater  requests  by  OBV  and  voluntary  indefinite  officers  for 
Regular  Army  appointments  and  significantly  fewer  requests  by  Regular  Army 
officers  for  unqualified  release.  In  contrast,  OBV  officer  requests  for 
retention  and  voluntary  indefinite  category  were  significantly  lower  while 
voluntary  indefinite  officer  requests  for  release  from  active  duty  were 
significantly  higher.  This  would  Indicate  larger  retention  of  officers  in 
the  Regular  Army  category,  one  expressing  more  commitment  to  an  Army  career. 
As  was  discussed  above,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  meaning  of  these 
changes  in  light  of  the  changing  retention  policies  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  VOLAR  experiment  at  Fort  Benning. 


ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  ARMY 


While  the  primary  objective  of  VOLAR  actions  was  to  increase  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  an  Army  career,  a  secondary  objective  of  no  small  importance  was 
to  make  more  favorable  the  attitudes  of  all  personnel  toward  the  Army,  whether 
or  not  they  were  career  committed.  From  a  purely  practical  point  of  view,  the 
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word-of-mouth  advertising  provided  by  personnel  who  have  separated  is  a 
crucial  element  in  attracting  young  men  to  give  initial  consideration  to 
the  Army,  and  to  make  their  initial  volunteer  enlistment.  Therefore,  it 
is  essential  that  this  word-of-mouth  advertising  be  as  favorable  as  possi¬ 
ble,  excepting  only  that  discipline  and  mission  capability  should  not  be 
sacrificed  to  obtain  it. 

The  VOLAR  evaluation  questionnaire  in  NOV  70  and  in  JUN  71  contained  70 
items  designed  to  measure  attitudes  toward  the  Army.  These  items  were  an¬ 
swered  by  all  persons  participating  in  both  the  baseline  and  follow-up  sur¬ 
veys.  In  order  to  obtain  more  clear-cut  interpretations  of  what  these  70 
items  all  might  mean,  the  JUN  71  data  from  this  section  of  the  survey  were 
subjected  to  a  factor  analysis^.  The  results  of  the  JUN  71  factor  analysis 
for  first-tour  officers  and  first-tour  enlisted  men,  the  two  primary  target 
groups  of  most  concern,  are  shown  in  Table  3.  As  the  factor  loadings  show, 
the  factor  content  was  remarkably  similar  for  the  two  target  groups,  the 
meaning  of  the  factors  was  clear-cut  for  each,  and  yielded  evidence  that 
the  individuals  responding  during  the  surveys  were  concerned  with  four 
broad  attitude  areas: 

I — The  extent  to  which  one  can  feel  pride  and  intrinsic  value 
from  Army  service. 

II — The  extent  to  which  one  feels  that  the  Army's  demands  are 
inequitable . 

Ill — The  security  to  be  gained  from  membership  in  the  Army. 

IV — The  extent  to  which  Army  leaders  are  viewed  as  capable, 
understanding,  and  responsive  to  the  needs  and  problems 
of  their  men. 

The  items  of  this  section  of  the  survey  which  did  not  load  on  any  factor 
were  deleted  from  the  AUG  and  subsequent  versions  of  the  survey  form.  In  order 
to  verify  the  original  factors  in  the  new  version,  factor  analyses  were  per¬ 
formed  on  the  remaining  32  items  following  the  AUG  and  NOV  71  surveys.  The 
results  of  these  analyses  showed  the  factor  structure  for  each  factor  to  be 
essentially  the  same  as  before.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  retain  the 
original  JUN  71  factor  structure  to  facilitate  comparisons  between  first  ad¬ 
ministrations  of  the  survey  (NOV  70  and  JUN  71)  and  subsequent  administrations. 
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A  factor  analysis  is  a  statistical  technique  which  reduces  the  total 
number  of  items  in  a  set  of  items  to  a  more  manageable  set  of  variables  which 
may  then  be  more  easily  interpreted. 
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TABLE  3 

Items  Defining  Factors  —  Attitudes  Toward  Army 


Loading  Item  Number  and  Current  Center  Heading 


Officer 

Enlisted 

FACTOR  I  —  Ego  Involvement  with  Army  and  Its 
Missions 

.71 

.62 

7. 

Doing  a  good  job  in  the  Army  gives  me  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction. 

.70 

.55 

14. 

Army  service  gives  me  a  sense  of  achievement. 

.70 

.60 

15. 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  a  soldier  in  the 

U . S .  Army . 

.69 

.52 

17. 

Army  service  gives  me  a  sense  of  contributing 
to  society. 

.67 

.54 

3. 

Army  service  gives  me  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

.67 

.48 

6. 

Army  service  gives  me  a  sense  of  authority. 

.66 

.51 

11. 

Army  service  gives  me  a  sense  of  challenge. 

.64 

.58 

1. 

By  being  in  the  Army,  I  am  performing  an  important 
service  to  my  country. 

.64 

.59 

31. 

Defending  the  United  States  is  an  important  duty 
to  me. 

.63 

.49 

2. 

The  Army  is  essential  for  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

-.58 

-.63 

4. 

I  don't  care  how  well  I  do  in  the  Army. 

.55 

.52 

9. 

The  discipline  you  get  in  the  Army  is  good  for 
you. 

_  f  ' 

-.66 

32. 

The  reputation  of  the  Army  is  not  very  important 
to  me. 

.54 

.45 

30. 

I  feel  that  being  in  the  Army  has  improved  my 
character. 

-.53 

-.36 

12. 

If  I  had  a  choice,  I  would  rather  serve  my  country 
in  some  other  way  than  being  in  the  Army. 

-.51 

-.69 

23. 

The  performance  of  my  unit  is  not  very  important 
to  me. 

FACTOR  II  —  Rejection  of  Army  Way  (As  Inequitable) 

.54 

.41 

24. 

The  Army  has  the  wrong  idea  about  what  a  fair  day's 
work  should  be. 

.51 

.37 

26. 

I  will  not  get  the  jobs  for  which  I  have  been 
trained. 

.50 

“““ 

32. 

It  is  very  hard  on  young  children  to  have  a  father 
in  the  Army. 

.50 

.49 

18. 

There  is  too  much  unnecessary  harassment  in  the 
Army. 
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TABLE  3  (Cont'd) 

Items  Defining  Factors  —  Attitudes  Toward  Army 


Loading 

Item  Number  and  Current  Center  Heading 

Officer 

Enlisted 

FACTOR  III  —  Security  Needs 

.70 

.69 

29. 

Army  service  gives  me  a  sense  of  security. 

.46 

.65 

30. 

Army  service  gives  me  a  feeling  of  freedom 
from  anxiety. 

.42 

.62 

8. 

Army  service  gives  me  a  sense  of  independence. 

.37 

.62 

14. 

Army  service  gives  me  a  sense  of  achievement. 

.65 

.62 

25. 

Army  service  satisfies  my  needs  for  a  feeling 
of  financial  security. 

.56 

.61 

22. 

Army  service  gives  me  a  feeling  of  personal 
privacy. 

.36 

.59 

11. 

Army  service  gives  me  a  sense  of  challenge. 

.41 

.59 

17. 

Army  service  gives  me  a  sense  of  contributing 
to  society. 

.64 

.52 

27. 

I  feel  that  I  am  better  off  economically  in 
the  Army  than  in  civilian  life. 

— 

.50 

6. 

Army  service  gives  me  a  sense  of  authority. 

.68 

28. 

I  like  the  security  and  certainty  of  Army  life 

FACTOR  IV  —  Leadership 

.57 

.56 

10. 

Army  officers  are  generally  understanding  of 
the  needs  and  problems  of  their  men. 

.64 

.54 

16. 

Most  of  the  NCOS  in  the  Army  are  well  quali¬ 
fied  for  their  jobs. 

.60 

.52 

5. 

Most  Army  officers  are  well  qualified  for 
their  jobs. 

.38 

.52 

19. 

Regardless  of  their  ranks  or  jobs  in  the  Army 
men  are  treated  with  proper  respect. 

.64 

.49 

13. 

Army  NCOs  are  generally  understanding  of  the 
needs  and  problems  of  their  men. 
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The  first  factor  consisted  of  statements  concerning  the  individual's 
acceptance  of  the  importance  of  the  Army  and  Army  missions,  and  reflected 
his  belief  that  his  Army  service  is  worthwhile.  An  inference  from  this 
factor  is  that  an  individual  who  scores  high  on  these  items  (and  low  on 
the  negative  items  of  this  factor)  feels  that  his  service  is  intrinsically 
valuable,  i.e.,  worthwhile  in  itself.  It  would  be  suspected  that  a  moder¬ 
ately  high  score  on  this  factor  would  be  necessary  for  a  high  level  of 
motivation — though  not  necessarily  satisfaction — in  the  Service. 

Factor  II  identifies  attitudes  that  are  negative  toward  the  Army.  While 
the  small  number  of  items  makes  this  factor  somewhat  difficult  to  describe,  it 
is  inferred  that  the  factor  is  concerned  with  feelings  of  inequity,  that  the 
rewards  of  Army  service  do  not  justify  the  demands  made  on  the  individual  by 
the  Army.  Item  32  is  suggestive  that  an  individual  scoring  high  on  this 
factor  might  feel  that  the  Army  expects  too  many  sacrifices  from  its 
members. 

Factor  III  is  clearly  associated  with  security  needs  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  individual  feels  that  the  Army  satisfies  these  needs.  This  is  a 
factor  that  has  been  found  in  other  studies  of  service  career  motivation. 
However,  it  is  quite  interesting  to  note  in  the  present  analysis  that  the 
factor  emerges  with  virtually  the  same  strength  for  both  commissioned  and 
noncommissioned  respondees. 

Factor  IV  is  equally  clear-cut.  It  is  concerned  with  the  feelings  of 
the  individuals  in  the  survey  about  the  competence  of  Army  leaders,  their 
understanding  of  the  needs  and  problems  of  their  men  and  their  responsive¬ 
ness  to  these  needs.  This  factor  also  emerged  with  nearly  equal  strength 
with  both  commissioned  and  noncommissioned  respondents. 

In  order  to  find  whether  these  broad  attitude  areas  were  related  to 
career  intentions,  a  factor  composite  score  was  computed  from  the  items 
listed  for  each  factor,  for  each  person  surveyed.  In  the  computation  of 
these  factor  composite  scores,  individual  responses  to  those  items  with 
negative  loadings  were  subtracted  while  those  with  positive  loadings  were 
added  to  produce  the  score  for  each  person.  On  the  "Inequity"  factor  all 
of  the  items  showed  negative  loadings.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  sum 
these  items  and  consider  them  inversely  to  the  other  scores.  Finally,  the 
correlations^  between  the  factor  composite  scores  and  the  career  intentions 
item  were  computed  for  the  first-tour  groups. 


A  correlation  is  a  measure  of  relationship,  which  may  range  from  +1.00 
through  zero  to  -1.00.  A  correlation  of  zero  indicates  no  relationship,  i.e., 
a  person  could  have  a  high  score  on  one  measure  and  a  low  score  on  a  second 
measure,  while  another  person  in  the  same  sample  had  high  scores  on  both.  A 
correlation  of  +1.00  would  indicate  a  very  strong  (perfect)  relationship,  i.e., 
everyone  who  has  high  scores  on  one  measure  will  also  have  high  scores  on  the 
second  measure.  The  strength  of  a  correlation  is  determined  by  its  absolute 
size,  disregarding  sign. 
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The  correlation  between  the  composite  scores  and  career  intentions  are 
shown  in  Table  4 ,  together  with  the  correlations  of  the  composites  with  one 
another.  For  both  of  the  primary  target  groups  (first-tour  officers  and 
first-tour  enlisted  men),  Security  was  one  of  the  two  most  strongly  corre¬ 
lated  with  career  intentions.  That  is,  the  greater  the  feeling  of  security 

Table  4 

Correlations  Among  Factors  and  Between  Factors  and  Career  Intentions 


First-Tour 

Involvement 

Security 

Leadership 

OFF 

EM 

OFF  EM 

OFF 

EM 

OFF 

EM 

Career  Intentions 

.57 

.52 

-.36  -.17 

.58 

.54 

.27 

.37 

Involvement 

-.40  -.32 

.85 

.88 

.61 

.64 

Inequity 

-.48 

-.30 

-.50 

-.30 

Security 

.62 

.66 

(both  psychological 

and 

material) 

conferred  by  Army 

service 

,  the 

more  likely 

the  individual  was  to  indicate  a  decision  to  make  the  Army  a  career.  The 
satisfaction  of  security  needs,  therefore,  is  a  key  element  in  determining 
career  intentions  among  the  individuals  included  in  the  VOLAR  surveys.  The 
other  strong  set  of  correlations  was  with  involvement.  That  is,  the  greater 
the  feeling  of  pride  the  individual  had  as  a  consequence  of  his  work  and 
membership  in  the  Army,  the  more  likely  he  was  to  indicate  a  decision  to  make 
the  Army  a  career.  Inequity  and  Leadership  produced  lower  correlations 
(Inequity  being  the  stronger  of  the  two  for  officers  and  Leadership  being 
the  stronger  for  enlisted  men) .  The  individual  who  felt  that  the  Army  makes 
inequitable  demands  was  less  likely  to  elect  the  Army  as  a  career,  and,  con¬ 
versely,  the  individual  who  felt  that  Army  leaders  were  capable  and  under¬ 
standing  was  more  likely  to  do  so. 

These  findings  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  obtained  in  the  analysis 
of  data  for  the  two  earlier  reporting  periods.  These  results  suggest  that 
there  are  three  basic  needs  that  are  being  served  well  among  those  who  elect 
an  Army  career,  and  are  in  the  order  indicated:  a  need  for  security  (both 
psychological  and  material),  a  need  for  pride  in  one's  work,  and  a  need  for 
confidence  in  one's  leadership.  In  addition,  the  individual  must  not  feel 
that  the  hardships  of  Army  service  outweigh  the  advantages  or  the  rewards. 

Analysis  of  tne  Impact  of  VOLAR  on  Attitudes  Toward  the  Army 

In  order  to  determine  whether  attitudes  concerning  these  four  needs 
changed  over  the  period  of  the  VOLAR  experiment,  the  factor  composite  scores 
were  subjected  to  t-tests  for  each  of  the  individual  groups  over  the  follow¬ 
ing  time  periods:  NOV  70  vs.  MAY  72  and  NOV  71  vs.  MAY  72.  Group  means  for 
these  three  time  periods  as  well  as  the  direction  and  significance  of  any 
change  are  shown  in  Table  5.  The  group  means  are  also  illustrated  in  the 
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two  following  figures.  For  clarity  in  reporting,  the  changes  in  the  factor 
composite  scores  will  be  reported  for  NOV  70  through  MAY  72  first,  followed 
by  the  data  from  NOV  71  through  MAY  72. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  5,  the  first-tour  enlisted  group  showed 
significant  (p<  .001)  positive  change  on  each  of  the  four  factors  from  NOV 
70  to  MAY  72.  The  extended-tour  enlisted  group  showed  a  significant  (p<  .001) 
negative  change  in  the  level  of  involvement,  a  significant  (p <. 0001) positive 
change  in  level  of  inequity,  and  nonsignificant  negative  changes  in  level  of 
security  and  leadership.  The  first-tour  officer  group  showed  nonsignificant 
changes  on  all  factors  from  NOV  70  to  MAY  72  with  involvement  showing  a 
negative  change  and  inequities,  security,  and  leadership  showing  positive 
changes.  Finally,  extended-tour  officers  showed  significant  (p<.008) 
negative  change  in  feelings  of  involvement,  nonsignificant  positive  change 
in  the  reduction  of  inequities,  and  nonsignificant  negative  changes  in 
feelings  of  security  and  attitudes  toward  leadership. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  NOV  71  data  to  that  of  MAY  72,  the  first-tour 
enlisted  group  showed  a  significant  (p  <.004)  positive  change  in  feelings  of 
involvement  and  security  (p< .0001) ,  and  nonsignificant  positive  changes  in 
feelings  of  reduced  inequities  and  improved  leadership.  The  extended-tour 
enlisted  groups  showed  nonsignificant  positive  changes  in  feelings  of  in¬ 
volvement  and  security  and  nonsignificant  negative  changes  in  reduced  in¬ 
equities  and  improved  leadership.  Finally,  the  first-tour  and  extended-tour 
officer  groups  showed  nonsignificant  negative  changes  in  all  four  of  these 
key  attitude  areas  from  NOV  71  through  MAY  72. 

In  summary,  it  would  appear  that  the  actions  implemented  by  Project  VOLAR, 
possibly  in  conjunction  with  other  unidentified  variables  within  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  personnel  surveyed,  have  had  a  very  large  positive  impact  in  the  areas 
of  reduced  inequities;  better  security,  both  material  and  psychological;  im¬ 
proved  leadership;  and  increased  involvement  for  first-tour  enlisted  personnel. 
The  only  other  significant  positive  change  was  in  the  area  of  reduced  inequities 
for  extended-tour  enlisted  personnel. 

The  other  changes  which  were  sufficiently  large  to  achieve  statistical 
significance  were  negative  changes  in  involvement  for  both  extended-tour 
officer  and  enlisted  personnel.  All  other  changes  were  nonsignificant.  While 
there  are  no  data  to  support  the  conclusion  that  these  significant  negative 
changes  resulted  from  the  reduction  in  force  and  more  stringent  reenlistment 
criteria  which  took  place  during  the  last  months  of  the  VOLAR  experiment,  it 
seems  more  reasonable  to  attribute  the  observed  negative  changes  to  this  or 
some  similar  cause,  rather  than  to  any  effect  of  VOLAR.  It  should  also  be 
noted,  that  as  with  career  intentions,  it  is  quite  probable  that,  had  there 
been  fewer  ADT  personnel  in  the  sample  of  first-tour  officers,  there  would 
have  been  significant  positive  changes  from  NOV  70  to  MAY  72  in  attitudes 
measured  by  these  four  factors. 
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Differences  Between  Groups  In  General  Attitudes  Toward  the  Arm' 


In  order  to  determine  differences  between  groups  In  the  ratings  of  the 
four  factor  composite  scores,  analyses  of  variance  similar  to  those  dis¬ 
cussed  above  were  performed  on  the  data.  The  variables  in  these  analyses 
were  time  (NOV  70  vs.  MAY  72  and  NOV  71  vs.  MAY  72)  and  grade  (officer  vs. 
enlisted  groups) .  Since  tour  status  was  not  used  as  a  variable  in  these 
analyses,  t-tests  were  performed  between  groups  using  the  MAY  72  data  to 
further  determine  significant  differences  which  might  have  existed  between 
first-tour  personnel  and  extended-tour  personnel. 

The  analyses  of  variance  for  the  NOV  70  vs.  MAY  72  data  revealed  the 
following  results: 

a.  Involvement:  The  overall  change  over  time  for  the  first-tour 
enlisted  and  officer  groups  was  not  significant;  however,  for 
the  extended-tour  groups  the  change  was  significantly  (p*  .01) 
negative.  There  was  a  significant  (p<.01)  difference  between 
first-tour  officers,  who  had  a  score  indicating  more  involve¬ 
ment,  and  first-tour  enlisted.  Similarly,  the  extended-tour 
groups  were  significantly  (p<.01)  different  in  feelings  of 
involvement,  with  the  officer  group  having  a  more  positive 
score.  While  the  extended-tour  groups  showed  no  significant 
interaction  between  grade  and  time,  the  first-tour  groups  did 
have  a  significant  (p<.05)  interaction  with  the  first-tour 
enlisted  groups  showing  a  positive  change  over  time  while  the 
first-tour  officer  groups  showed  a  negative  change  over  time. 

b.  Inequity:  Both  the  first-tour  and  extended-tour  groups  had 
significant  (p<  .01)  differences  between  grades  with  the  first- 
tour  enlisted  group  indicating  more  positive  feelings  about  in¬ 
equity  than  first-tour  officers,  while  the  extended-tour  en¬ 
listed  group  indicated  less  positive  feelings  of  inequity  than 
extended-tour  officers.  The  first-tour  groups  as  well  as  the 
extended-tour  groups  showed  a  significant  (p<.01)  positive 
change  over  time.  The  interaction  of  time  and  grade  for  first- 
tour  personnel  was  significant  (p<.01)  with  the  first-tour 
enlisted  group  showing  a  larger  positive  change  than  the  first- 
tour  officers.  Similarly,  the  interaction  between  grade  and 
time  was  significant  (p<.01)  for  the  extended-tour  groups, 
with  the  enlisted  group  showing  a  larger  positive  change. 

c.  Security:  Both  the  first-tour  and  extended-tour  groups  had 
significant  (p<.01)  differences  between  officers  and  enlisted 
men.  In  both  cases,  the  officer  group  in  MAY  had  more  positive 
feelings  of  security  than  the  enlisted  groups.  While  the  first- 
tour  groups  showed  a  significant  (p<.01)  positive  change  in 
feelings  of  security  from  NOV  70  to  MAY  72,  the  extended-tour 
groups  showed  nonsignificant  negative  change  in  feelings  of 
security.  The  Interaction  between  grade  and  time  was  not 
significant  for  either  the  extended-tour  or  the  first-tour 
group . 
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d.  Leadership:  Again,  there  were  significant  (p<.01)  differences 
between  officers  and  enlisted  attitudes  toward  leadership,  for 
both  the  first-tour  and  extended-tour  groups.  In  both  groups, 
the  officers  had  more  positive  attitudes  toward  leadership  than 
did  enlisted  personnel.  While  the  extended-tour  groups  showed 
a  nonsignificant  change  in  attitudes  toward  leadership,  the 
first-tour  groups  showed  a  significant  (p<.05)  positive  change 
in  attitudes  toward  leadership  from  NOV  70  to  MAY  72.  The  in¬ 
teraction  between  grade  and  time  was  nonsignificant  for  both 
the  first-tour  and  extended-tour  groups. 

In  summary,  the  analyses  of  variance  for  the  NOV  70  vs.  MAY  72  data 
showed  that  when  tour  status  was  held  constant,  officers  had  more  positive 
feelings  of  involvement  than  enlisted  men;  however,  the  change  over  time 
was  more  positive  for  first-tour  enlisted  groups  than  for  first-tour 
officer  groups.  In  the  area  of  attitudes  toward  inequities  of  Army  service, 
first-tour  soldiers  had  significantly  more  positive  change  over  time  and 
significantly  more  positive  attitudes  than  the  first-tour  officers.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  extended-tour  enlisted  groups  showed  a  significantly  more  positive 
change  over  time  than  the  extended-tour  officer  groups;  however,  the  extended- 
tour  officers  had  significantly  more  positive  attitudes  than  the  extended- 
tour  enlisted  personnel.  Both  the  first-tour  and  extended-tour  officer 
groups  had  more  positive  feelings  of  security  than  their  enlisted  counter¬ 
parts.  Finally,  the  first-tour  and  extended-tour  officer  groups  had  more 
positive  attitudes  toward  the  leadership  provided  by  the  Army  than  their 
enlisted  group  counterpart. 

Of  primary  interest  in  the  analysis  of  variance  comparison  from  NOV  71 
to  MAY  72  are  the  interaction  effects  between  grade  and  time  because  these 
show  differences  in  individual  group  rates  of  change.  In  the  area  of  feel¬ 
ings  of  involvement  with  the  Army  and  its  missions,  the  interaction  was  non¬ 
significant  for  extended-tour  groups  and  was  significant  (p< .05)  for  first- 
tour  groups  with  the  first-tour  enlisted  groups  showing  a  positive  change 
over  time  while  the  first-tour  officer  groups  showed  a  negative  change  from 
NOV  71  to  MAY  72.  There  were  no  significant  time  and  grade  interactions  for 
either  the  first-tour  or  extended-tour  groups  in  attitudes  toward  inequities 
of  Army  service.  The  first-tour  enlisted  group  showed  a  positive  change  in 
feelings  of  security  and  the  first-tour  officer  group  a  negative  change;  the 
combination  resulted  in  a  significant  (p<.05)  grade  by  time  interaction. 
Finally,  the  time  and  grade  interactions  were  not  significant  for  either  of 
the  tour  groups  in  attitudes  toward  Army  leadership. 

In  an  effort  to  further  identify  significant  differences  which  may  exist 
between  groups  and  which  were  not  investigated  by  the  analyses  of  variance, 
t-tests  were  performed  on  the  MAY  72  data  for  all  other  possible  group 
combinations.  These  analyses  yielded  the  following  results: 

a.  First-tour  enlisted:  The  first-tour  enlisted  group  showed  sig¬ 
nificantly  (p<.01)  less  positive  attitudes  than  either  the 
extended-tour  officer  or  enlisted  groups  on  all  four  attitude 
areas  defined  by  the  factor  composite  scores. 


b.  First-tour  officers:  The  first-tour  officer  group  had  significantly 
(p  .01)  less  positive  attitudes  than  either  the  extended-tour  officer 
or  enlisted  groups  on  all  of  the  attitude  areas  with  the  single  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  extended-tour  enlisted  group  which  had  a  nonsignif icantly 
more  positive  attitude  toward  Army  leadership  than  the  first-tour 
officer  group. 

In  a  final  comparison  of  differences  in  group  attitudes,  the  first-tour 
officer  and  first-tour  enlisted  data  from  the  MAY  72  survey  were  partitioned 
separately  according  to  expressed  career  intentions.  Those  indicating  a 
decision  to  remain  in  the  Army  for  a  career  or  a  while  longer  and  those  un¬ 
decided  about  their  Army  career  intentions  made  one  group  and  were  compared 
to  those  who  expressed  the  intention  of  leaving  the  Army  at  the  end  of  their 
present  tour.  The  group  means  which  resulted  from  this  partition  of  the  sample 
are  shown  in  Table  6. 

Table  6 


First-Tour 

Involvement 

Inequity 

Security 

Leadership 

Group 

Score  p 

Score 

P_ 

Score  p 

Score 

E_ 

Enlisted 

Stay 

Leave 

3.03 

1.93  .0001 

3.55 

3.91 

.001 

3.95 

2.65  .0001 

3.92 

3.03 

.0001 

Officer 

Stay 

Leave 

3.34 

2.21  .0001 

3.57 

3.96 

.06 

4.22 

2.82  .0001 

4.08 
3.60  ' 

.008 

*N0TE: 

A  smaller  score 

is  desirable 

on  this  factor. 

From  this  table,  it  can  be  seen  that  there  were  highly  significant  positive 
differences  in  attitudes  toward  each  of  the  need  areas  between  those  who  expressed 
positive  career  intentions  and  those  who  expressed  the  intention  of  leaving  the 
Army  at  the  end  of  their  present  tour.  These  data  strongly  reinforce  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  positive  attitudes  toward  these  four 
areas  and  positive  career  decisions. 

In  summary,  the  analysis  of  the  differences  in  attitudes  toward  the  Army 
held  by  these  groups  lead  to  some  very  interesting  findings.  First,  attitudes 
toward  the  four  areas  are  different,  suggesting  that  these  various  need  areas 
are  not  equally  satisfied  among  military  personnel  at  all  ranks.  Attitudes 
toward  leadership  were  highest  for  both  the  first-tour  officer  and  enlisted 
groups  while  attitudes  toward  security  were  highest  for  both  the  extended-tour 
officer  and  enlisted  groups.  For  all  four  groups,  attitudes  toward  involvement 
and  inequities  are  least  favorable.  However,  attitudes  toward  inequities  showed 
the  greatest  change  for  the  first-tour  enlisted  personnel.  This  is  reasonable  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  VOLAR  actions  were  directed  primarily  at 
first-tour  personnel  and  were  designed  to  reduce  inequities.  Finally,  it  would 
appear  that  further  measures  are  necessary  in  the  area  of  involvement. 
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Another  interesting  finding  is  that  while  attitudes  about  security  were 
rated  relatively  low  for  first-tour  enlisted  men  in  the  NOV  70  survey,  they  have 
now  moved  to  a  position  of  being  more  comparable  with  the  first-tour  officers. 
This  change  is  probably  due  to  the  pay  increase  which  so  dramatically  effected 
this  group  in  NOV  71.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  of  the  four  ratings 
of  security,  the  first-tour  enlisted  group  still  feel  the  least  secure.  At 
the  same  time,  the  extended-tour  officers  feel  the  most  secure.  This  probably 
results  from  two  different  underlying  variables,  considering  the  items  that 
made  up  the  general  area  of  security.  The  first  is  economic  security,  which 
has  recently  been  addressed  by  Congress.  The  second  is  freedom  for  self- 
determination  and  for  the  protection  of  one's  self-interests.  In  both  cases, 
the  extended-tour  officer  is  in  a  considerably  more  favorable  position  than 
is  the  first-tour  enlisted  man. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  a  strong  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  relative  ranking  of  each  of  the  four  groups  on  both  expressed  career 
intentions  and  general  attitudes  toward  the  Army  as  expressed  by  the  four 
factor  composite  scores.  The  first-tour  enlisted  group  had  the  lowest  ex¬ 
pressed  career  intentions  and  were  significantly  lower  than  every  other 
group,  with  the  exception  of  first-tour  officers  in  the  area  of  attitudes 
toward  inequities,  in  their  attitudes  toward  each  of  the  four  attitude  areas. 
Similarly,  the  first-tour  officers  had  lower  attitude  ratings  than  either  the 
extended-tour  officers  or  enlisted  men  and  also  had  lower  expressed  career 
intentions  than  either  of  these  two  groups.  Finally,  the  extended-tour 
enlisted  group  had  significantly  lower  ratings  on  each  of  the  four  attitude 
areas  than  the  extended-tour  officers  and  also  had  lower  expressed  career 
intentions. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  that  the  VOLAR  actions  taken  at  Fort  Benning 
and  within  the  Department  of  the  Army  (and  possibly  in  conjunction  with  some 
set  of  unidentified  variables  within  the  total  environment  of  the  personnel 
surveyed)  have  had  a  massively  positive  impact  on  the  attitudes  of  first- 
tour  enlisted  men,  the  primary  target  group  of  VOLAR  actions  at  Fort  Benning, 
and  the  group  whose  attitudes  were  most  in  need  of  improvement.  The  first- 
tour  officer  group  has  shown  fewer  and  less  positive  changes  than  the  first- 
tour  enlisted  group  over  the  period  of  the  VOLAR  experiment.  Both  the  ex¬ 
tended-tour  officer  and  enlisted  groups  have  shown  a  negative  attitude  change 
over  the  period  of  the  experiment,  though  their  attitudes  are  still  very 
positive.  It  appears  that  VOLAR  actions  have  had  a  positive  impact  on  first- 
tour  enlisted  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  on  first-tour  officer  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  the  Army.  It  is  very  possible  that  a  combination  of  events  such  as 
VOLAR  being  directed  to  impact  most  directly  on  first-tour  personnel,  the 
more  stringent  reenlistment  criteria,  and  reduction  in  force  have,  to  some 
extent,  temporarily  alienated  extended-tour  personnel  in  their  attitudes 
toward  the  Army. 


TAB  A-25 


ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SPECIFIC  VOLAR  ACTIONS 


In  order  to  assess  the  attitudes  of  post  personnel  toward  the  specific 
VOLAR  actions  implemented  at  Fort  Benning,  both  funded  and  nonfunded,  a 
section  of  the  survey  contained  questions  whose  purpose  was  to  deal  with 
individual  actions  on  an  item  by  item  basis.  As  was  mentioned  in  the  in¬ 
troduction,  changes  were  made  to  the  initial  survey  instrument  at  the  end 
of  FY  71  in  order  to  delete  items  covering  actions  which  were  either  not 
implemented  during  FY  71  or  which  were  not  continued  into  FY  72.  Also, 
those  actions  which  were  not  addressed  in  the  original  survey  or  which  were 
started  in  FY  72  were  added  to  the  revised  survey.  The  current  survey  there¬ 
fore  contained  sixty-four  items  dealing  with  actions  which  were  carried  over 
from  FY  71  and  about  which  data  were  collected  at  six  different  times:  NOV 
70,  JUN  71,  AUG  71,  NOV  71,  FEB  72,  and  MAY  72.  It  also  contains  forty-two 
items  which  were  added  after  JUN  71,  on  which  data  were  collected  four  times: 
AUG  71,  NOV  71,  FEB  72,  and  MAY  72.  In  order  to  simplify  the  presentation 
of  results,  the  original  sixty-four  VOLAR  actions  will  be  discussed  first. 
Summary  statistics  showing  group  mean  change  over  time  for  each  item  are 
presented  at  Appendix  4  to  TAB  A. 

In  order  to  assess  the  overall  statistical  significance  of  the  combined 
attitude  change  for  all  groups  (i.e.,  first-tour  officer  groups  vs.  first- 
tour  enlisted  groups  and  extended-tour  officer  groups  vs.  extended-tour 
enlisted  groups)  from  NOV  70  to  MAY  72,  the  data  for  each  item  were  analyzed 
by  two-way  analyses  of  variance,  similar  to  those  discussed  above.  The  vari¬ 
ables  used  in  these  analyses  were  time  (NOV  70  vs.  MAY  72)  and  grade  (enlisted 
vs.  officer).  Table  7  shows  the  level  of  F  (statistical  significance)  for  the 
time  main  effect  on  an  item  by  item  basis.  The  time  main  effect  is  a  measure 
of  the  extent  to  which  average  responses  to  the  items  were  different  at  the 
two  different  survey  times.  A  statistically  significant  main  effect  indicates 
a  significant  change  in  average  responses. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  first-tour  groups  did  not  show  significant^  change 
on  the  following  six  items: 

6.  The  use  of  a  leadership  style  by  my  commanders /NCO's  which 
respects  the  dignity  of  every  person  and  avoids  what  might 
be  called  "angry  leadership". 

7.  My  commander's  explanations  of  the  "reason  why"  certain  tasks 
should  be  done  in  a  particular  way. 

14.  My  commander's  "open  door"  policy. 

17.  My  commander's  attitude  towards  individuals  who  visit  the  IG. 


^To  achieve  statistical  significance  at  the  p<.05  level,  the  size  of 
the  F  must  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  3.84,  with  df”l,  infinite. 


TABLE  7 


Time  Main  Effect  For  Each  Item 


First-Tour 
Personnel 
Nov  70- 
May  72 

Time  F 

Extended-Tour 

Personnel 

Nov  70- 
May  72 

Time  F 

Item  Number  and  Content 

6.93 

1.39 

1 

The  establishment  of  realistic  suspense  dates. 

16.79 

5.60 

2 

The  number  of  times  I  have  received  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  holiday  duty 
assignments. 

9.66 

7.90 

3 

The  awards  and  decorations  program. 

14.76 

9.79 

4 

The  soliciting  procedures  for  fund  drives,  savings  bond  campaigns ,  etc. 

36.34 

35.88 

5 

The  reactions  to  complaints  and  recommendations  of  young  soldiers. 

1.35 

0.56 

6 

The  use  of  a  leadership  style  by  my  commanders /NCO's  which  respects  the 
dignity  of  every  person  and  avoids  what  might  be  called  "angry  leadership". 

2.75 

0.44 

7 

My  commander's  explanations  of  the  "reason  why"  certain  tasks  should  be  done 
in  a  particular  way. 

29.18 

21.69 

8 

Soliciting  procedures  fot  the  suggestion  awards  program. 

8.72 

17.11 

9 

The  opportunity  for  post  athletic  teams  to  play  against  local  amateur  civilian 
teams . 

26.14 

64.97 

10 

The  reduction  of  "hurry  up  and  wait". 

36.18 

68.10 

11 

The  elimination  of  formations  which  deprive  soldiers  of  personal  time  or 
indicate  a  lack  of  trust. 

53.35 

36.80 

12 

The  policies  regarding  bee  check. 

75.55 

38.66 

13 

The  policies  and  procedures  regarding  sign-in  and  sign-out . 

0.06 

1.97 

14 

My  commander's  "open  door"  policy. 

94.48 

6.44 

15 

The  policy  concerning  beer  in  barracks. 

63.52 

113.30 

16 

The  policies  and  procedures  regarding  personal  furniture  and  decoration  of 
Individual  areas  in  barracks. 

1.77 

0.10 

17 

My  commander's  attitude  towards  individuals  who  visit  the  IG. 

39.42 

115.05 

18 

The  expense  involved  in  sewing  required  patches,  badges,  etc.,  on  the  fatigue 
uniform. 

3.63 

24.43 

19 

The  policies  regarding  the  wear  of  shirt  without  blouse  in  the  administrative 
area  of  all  buildings. 

144.81 

1.07 

20 

The  policies  and  regulations  affecting  OBV-2  officers  in  regard  to  the  purchase 
of  the  Army  blue  uniform  and  the  wear  of  this  uniform  at  social  functions. 

37.77 

7.89 

21 

The  opportunities  for  students  to  represent  their  classes  on  planning  groups 
and  academic  review  boards. 

60.17 

30.21 

22 

Information  about  post  and  community  activities,  services,  and  items  of 
immediate  interest. 

6.98 

2.21 

23 

The  type  of  dress  required  for  personnel  who  work  on  Saturday. 

11.61 

17.93 

24 

The'  Information  provided  newly  commissioned  officers  on  customs  of  the  service 
and  standards  of  dress. 

38.80 

19.85 

25 

The  opportunities  for  discussion  of  unit  activities  with  commanders  in  small, 
Informal  groups. 

328.02 

151.86 

26 

The  policies  on  travel  distance  during  off-duty  time. 

54.12 

42.53 

27 

The  requirement  for  possessing  the  Armed  Forces  Liberty  Pass  during  off-duty 
hours. 

30.83 

15.88 

28 

The  policies  regarding  payday. 

112.03 

64.54 

29 

Compensatory  time  off  during  the  week  for  personnel  required  to  perform  weekend 
details. 

61.31 

40.59 

30 

Career  counseling  provided  junior  leaders. 

36.12 

12.02 

31 

Assistance  offered  for  drug  problems. 

TABLE  7  (cont'd) 


Firat-Tour 
Personnel 
Nov  70- 
May  72 

Time  F 

Extended-Tour 

Personnel 

Nov  70- 
May  72 

Time  F 

Item 

Number  and  Content 

73.90 

84.04 

32 

The  opportunity  to  take  care  of  personnel  actions  during  lunch  period. 

22.96 

28.26 

33 

The  policies  regarding  refreshments  in  the  service  club. 

172.96 

128.67 

34 

The  opportunity  to  eat  breakfast  in  the  unit  mess  hall  after  sleeping  late  on 
weekends  and  holidays. 

69.20 

41.60 

35 

The  variety  of  food  offered  in  the  unit  mess  hall. 

40.64 

88.09 

36 

The  attitude  and  service  provided  by  civilian  personnel  who  staff  PX  facilities 
(i.e.,  snack  bars,  etc.). 

5.10 

12.80 

37 

The  services  offered  by  the  Legal  Assistance  Office. 

98.32 

194.37 

38 

The  processing  of  patients  at  hospital  waiting  rooms. 

158.62 

129.77 

39 

Information  about  MAC  flights. 

38.25 

123.76 

40 

The  availability  of  guest  house  facilities  for  guests  of  servicemen. 

70.24 

170.68 

41 

Inprocessing  procedures. 

56.68 

114.80 

42 

Outprocessing  procedures. 

76.28 

12.76 

43 

The  availability  of  "open  time"  during  training  to  take  care  of  personal 
affairs. 

37.23 

32.44 

44 

The  reporting  time  for  support  troops  and  information  about  the  nature  of  the 
training  they  are  supporting. 

16.18 

11.42 

45 

Instruction  by  small  group,  practical  work,  hands-on  training,  and  accessible 
assistant  Instructors. 

0.71 

0.01 

46 

Instructors'  language. 

62.11 

37.99 

47 

Opportunities  to  exchange  knowledge,  opinions,  and  expectations  with  personnel 
of  different  grades  and  backgrounds. 

133.77 

85.11 

48 

Information  provided  personnel  prior  to  their  arrival. 

45.55 

53.04 

49 

The  assistance  provided  new  officers  in  learning  how  to  work  with  NCOs. 

132.29 

170.60 

50 

The  welcome  and  orientation  provided  upon  arrival  at  the  Welcome  Center. 

175.14 

222.20 

51 

Frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  kitchen  police. 

118.69 

77.49 

52 

The  frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  menial 
tasks  not  related  to  primary  duty. 

122.14 

143.63 

53 

The  frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  cut  grass  and 
police  the  post. 

126.14 

172.68 

54 

The  frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  refuse  and 
garbage  pick-up  details. 

93.39 

134.29 

55 

The  maintenance  and  repair  of  troop  billets  and  family  quarters. 

206.69 

376.87 

56 

Privacy  and  individuality  in  troop  barracks. 

43.44 

145.90 

57 

The  reception  at  the  local  municipal  airport. 

39.84 

131.82 

58 

Military  nightclub  facilities  for  servicemen,  El  through  E4. 

28.73 

116.93 

59 

The  motel  facilities  for  housing  families  awaiting  or  clearing  quarters. 

118.23 

237.01 

60 

Transportation  to  recreation  facilities  within  a  200-mile  radius  of  this 
installation. 

96.26 

65.90 

61 

The  operating  hours  of  the  Quartermaster  Clothing  Sales  Store. 

59.38 

262.14 

62 

Shuttle  bus  service  on  post. 

76.19 

98.15 

63 

The  merit  award  system  for  recognizing  outstanding  soldiers. 

16.06 

28.66 

64 

The  efforts  of  commanders  to  establish  realistic  suspense  dates. 
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19.  The  policies  regarding  the  wear  of  shirt  without  blouse  in  the 
administrative  area  of  all  buildings. 

46.  Instructors'  language. 

Those  items  on  which  the  extended-tour  groups  failed  to  show  a  significant 
change  from  NOV  70  to  MAY  72  were: 

1.  The  establishment  of  realistic  suspense  dates. 

6.  The  use  of  a  leadership  style  by  my  commanders/NCO' s  which 
respects  the  dignity  of  every  person  and  avoids  what  might 
be  called  "angry  leadership”. 

7.  My  commander's  explanations  of  the  "reason  why"  certain  tasks 
should  be  done  in  a  particular  way. 

14.  My  commander's  "open  door"  policy. 

17.  My  commander's  attitude  toward  individuals  who  visit  the  IG. 

20.  The  policies  and  regulations  affecting  OBV-2  officers  in 
regard  to  the  purchase  of  the  Army  blue  uniform  and  the  wear 
of  this  uniform  at  social  functions. 

23.  The  type  of  dress  required  for  personnel  who  work  on  Saturday. 

46.  Instructors'  language. 

These  findings  demonstrate  that  when  attitudes  are  combined,  according 
to  the  tour  status  of  individuals  surveyed  (e.g.,  first-tour  officers  combined 
with  first-tour  enlisted  men),  there  have  been  no  significant  changes  in  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  specific  areas  which  primarily  deal  with  the  kind  of  leadership 
and  leadership  practices  being  used  at  Fort  Benning,  as  well  as  other  areas 
which  deal  with  more  specific  actions. 

Individual  Group  Attitudes  Toward  Specific  VOLAR  Actions 

Since  relying  on  analyses  of  variance  alone  can,  in  some  instances,  lead 
to  overlooking  significant  changes  for  individual  groups,  t-tests  of  significance 
were  also  computed  for  each  group  on  specific  VOLAR  actions  over  the  time  period 
of  NOV  70  to  MAY  72.  These  t-tests  included  only  those  sixty-four  VOLAR  actions 
which  were  included  in  both  the  NOV  70  and  MAY  72  surveys  of  attitudes. 

The  results  showed  that  for  first-tour  enlisted  groups  there  were  signifi¬ 
cant  (p<.005)  positive  changes  on  63  of  the  64  VOLAR  actions.  The  only  actions 
where  the  positive  change  did  not  achieve  statistical  significance  was: 

14.  My  commander's  "open  door"  policy. 


TAB  A- 2 9 


For  the  first-tour  officer  groups,  from  NOV  70  to  MAY  72,  there  were 
significant  (p<.05)  positive  changes  on  51  of  the  64  VOLAR  actions.  Those 
which  did  not  show  significant  changes  were: 

1.  Establishment  of  realistic  suspense  dates. 

3.  Awards  and  decorations  program. 

4.  Soliciting  procedures  for  fund  drives,  savings  bond  campaigns, 
etc. 

6.  Use  of  a  leadership  style  by  my  commanders/NCO's  which  respects 
the  dignity  of  every  person  and  avoids  what  might  be  called 
"angry  leadership". 

7.  My  commander's  explanations  of  the  "reason  why"  certain  tasks 
should  be  done  in  a  particular  way. 

9.  Opportunity  for  post  athletic  teams  to  play  against  local 
amateur  civilian  teams. 

14.  My  commander's  "open  door"  policy. 

17.  My  commander's  attitude  toward  individuals  who  visit  the  IG. 

19.  Policies  regarding  the  wear  of  shirt  without  blouse  in  the 
administrative  area  of  all  buildings. 

23.  Type  of  dress  required  for  personnel  who  work  on  Saturday. 

37.  Services  offered  by  the  legal  Assistance  Office. 

46.  Instructors'  language. 

64.  Efforts  of  commanders  to  establish  realistic  suspense  dates. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  items  in  the  above  listing,  all  showed 
nonsignificant  negative  change  with  the  exception  of  Items  1,  3,  4,  9,  37 
and  64,  which  showed  nonsignificant  positive  change.  This  listing  also  explains 
that  many  of  the  leadership  items  failed  to  exhibit  a  significant  positive  change 
over  time  on  the  analyses  of  variance  for  first-tour  personnel  because  first- 
tour  soldiers  showed  positive  change  while  the  first-tour  officers  showed  nega¬ 
tive  change. 

The  extended-tour  enlisted  groups  showed  significant  (p<. 05)  positive 
changes  on  56  of  the  64  variables  from  NOV  70  to  MAY  72.  Those  items  which 
failed  to  show  significant  positive  change  were: 
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1.  Establishment  of  realistic  suspense  dates. 

3.  Awards  and  decorations  program. 

6.  Use  of  a  leadership  style  by  my  commander s/NCO' s  which  respects 
the  dignity  of  every  person  and  avoids  what  might  be  called 
"angry  leadership". 

7.  My  commander's  explanations  of  the  "reason  why"  certain  tasks 
should  be  done  in  a  particular  way. 

14.  My  commander's  "open  door"  policy. 

19.  Policies  regarding  the  wear  of  shirt  without  blouse  in  the 
administrative  area  of  all  buildings. 

20.  Policies  and  regulations  affecting  OBV-2  officers  in  regard  to 
the  purchase  of  the  Army  blue  uniform  and  the  wear  of  this  uni¬ 
form  at  social  functions  (NOTE:  This  does  not  apply  directly 
to  this  group). 

24.  Information  provided  newly  commissioned  officers  on  customs  of 
the  service  and  standards  of  dress. 

Again,  there  were  several  items  which  deal  with  leadership  style  and  practices. 
However,  of  these,  it  should  be  noted  that  Item  14  failed  to  show  any  change 
from  NOV  70  to  MAY  72. 

Finally,  the  extended-tour  officer  group  showed  significant  (p<.05)  posi¬ 
tive  changes  on  48  of  the  64  VOLAR  actions  from  NOV  70  to  MAY  72.  Those  items 
which  did  not  show  significant  positive  change  were: 

1.  Establishment  of  realistic  suspense  dates. 

2.  Number  of  times  I  have  received  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  holiday 
duty  assignments. 

4.  Soliciting  procedures  for  fund  drives,  savings  bond  campaigns,  etc. 

6.  Use  of  a  leadership  style  by  my  commanders/NCO' s  which  respects 
the  dignity  of  every  person  and  avoids  what  might  be  called 
"angry  leadership". 

7.  My  commander's  explanations  of  the  "reason  why"  certain  tasks 
should  be  done  in  a  particular  way. 

13.  Policies  and  procedures  regarding  sign-in  and  sign-out. 

14.  My  commander's  "open  door"  policy. 
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15.  Policy  concerning  beer  in  barracks. 

17.  My  commander's  attitude  toward  individuals  who  visit  the  IG. 

20.  Policies  and  regulations  affecting  OBV-2  officers  in  regard  to 

the  purchase  of  the  Army  blue  uniform  and  the  wear  of  this  uniform 
at  social  functions. 

21.  Opportunities  for  students  to  represent  their  classes  on  planning 
groups  and  academic  review  boards. 

23.  Type  of  dress  required  for  personnel  who  work  on  Saturday. 

28.  Policies  regarding  payday. 

31.  Assistance  offered  for  drug  problems. 

43.  Availability  of  "open  time"  during  training  to  take  care  of 
personal  affairs. 

Of  those  items  in  the  above  listing  which  failed  to  show  a  significant  change. 
Items  14,  15  and  17  showed  a  nonsignificant  negative  change.  Item  46, 
instructors'  language,  showed  a  significant  (p<.03)  negative  change.  Again, 
this  listing  contained  a  number  of  items  which  pertain  to  leadership  style  and 
practices  at  Fort  Benning. 

In  summary,  there  have  been  massive  positive  changes  in  attitudes  toward 
areas  of  Army  life  which  were  addressed  by  specific  VOLAR  actions.  The  greatest 
changes  took  place  for  the  first-tour  enlisted  groups.  This  is  probably  in  part 
due  to  the  very  low  ratings  of  action  items  obtained  in  the  base  line  survey 
(NOV  70)  prior  to  implementation  of  VOLAR  actions  at  Fort  Benning,  and  the 
fact  that  most  VOLAR  actions  were  directed  more  toward  the  first-tour  soldier 
than  anyone  else.  The  group  which  showed  the  next  highest  number  of  significant 
positive  changes  in  attitude  toward  those  areas  of  Army  life  addressed  by  VOLAR 
actions  were  the  extended-tour  enlisted  groups.  The  first-tour  officer  groups 
showed  the  third  greatest  number  of  significant  positive  changes  with  the 
extended-tour  officer  groups  showing  the  fewest.  However,  the  extended-tour 
officer  group  still  showed  highly  significant  positive  change  in  attitude  on 
the  majority  of  these  actions.  It  must  be  concluded,  therefore,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  surveyed,  the  VOLAR  actions  implemented  at  Fort  Benning  have 
indeed  improved  the  majority  of  the  areas  of  Army  life  toward  which  they  were 
directed.  This  was  especially  true  for  the  primary  target  group  of  first-tour 
enlisted  personnel. 

Equally  important,  these  data  demonstrate  a  need  for  improving  leadership. 
The  first-tour  soldiers  showed  the  most  positive  change  in  the  leadership  area 
while  the  extended-tour  enlisted  groups  showed  the  next  most  positive  changes. 
The  extended-tour  officer  groups  as  well  as  the  first-tour  officer  groups 
showed  the  least  favorable  changes  in  areas  which  were  related  to  leadership 
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style  and  practice.  This  could  mean  that  the  leadership  at  the  more  senior 
level  has  not  changed,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  majority 
of  items  dealing  with  leadership  practices  ask  about  "my  commander's"  leader¬ 
ship  practices  and  style.  When  the  MAY  72  group  means  for  Items  6,  7,  14, 
and  17,  which  deal  with  leadership  style  and  practices,  are  examined,  the 
extended-tour  officer  group  had  the  most  favorable  ratings  and  were  followed 
in  decreasing  order  by  the  extended-tour  enlisted  group,  the  first-tour 
officer  group,  and  the  first-tour  enlisted  group.  This  combination  of  things 
may  suggest  that  the  responses  of  these  persons  reflect  organizational  social¬ 
ization  as  well  as  VOLAR  changes.  That  is,  there  have  been  few  changes  in 
leadership  at  the  middle-to-senior  level,  and  the  data  show  this.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  respond  from  this  group,  the  extended-tour  officers,  are 
most  satisfied  with  this  because  they  think  this  is  the  way  it  should  be.  To 
some  extent,  this  is  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  USAWC  study  on  leader¬ 
ship,  which  suggests  that  there  are  "shortfalls"  in  the  leadership  at  many 
levels,  where  the  senior  does  not  perceive  the  extent  to  which  he  is  not 
meeting  the  "expectations"  of  others,  either  juniors  or  seniors,  or  both. 

Attitude  Toward  VOLAR  Actions  (NOV  71  to  MAY  72) 

It  has  been  shown  that  massive  significant  positive  changes  in  attitudes 
toward  areas  of  Army  life  addressed  by  specific  VOLAR  actions  have  taken  place, 
for  all  groups  between  the  time  before  any  VOLAR  actions  were  implemented 
(NOV  70)  and  the  last  survey  administration  (MAY  72).  In  order  to  investigate 
the  changes  in  attitudes  toward  areas  of  Army  life  addressed  by  specific  VOLAR 
actions  which  might  have  occurred  during  the  VOLAR  experiment,  t-tests  of 
significance  were  computed  for  each  group's  attitude  differences  on  each  item 
of  the  surveys  between  NOV  71  and  MAY  72,  the  last  six  months  of  the  experiment. 
Items  which  showed  a  significant  change,  the  direction  of  change,  and  the  level 
of  statistical  significance  are  shown  in  Table  8  for  each  of  the  groups. 

Examination  of  the  item  content  for  each  of  the  groups  suggests  that 
much  of  the  change  represents  random  fluctuation  or  chance  happenings.  For 
example,  there  are  no  soldiers  performing  kitchen  police  at  Fort  Benning,  nor 
have  any  soldiers  performed  kitchen  police  at  Fort  Benning  since  the  start  of 
the  VOLAR  program.  Yet,  the  first-tour  enlisted  group  shows  a  significant 
negative  change  toward  this  item.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  finding  from 
examination  of  the  data  is  that  there  was  comparatively  little  change  in 
attitude  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  VOLAR  experiment.  When  this  is 
considered  in  conjunction  with  earlier  findings,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  attitude  change  toward  specific  VOLAR  actions  took  place  early  in  the  ex¬ 
periment,  primarily  within  the  first  six  months. 
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Level  of 

Direction 

Table  8 

Attitudes  Toward  Specific  VOLAR  Actions  Which  Showed  Significant  Change 

NOV  71  to  MAY  72 

First-tour  Enlisted 

||  Significance  of  Change 

- 

Item  Content 

.0001 

- 

2. 

Number  of  times  I  have  received  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  holiday  duty  assignments. 

.033 

“ 

6. 

Use  of  a  leadership  style  by  my  commanders /NCOs  which  respects  the  dignity  of  every 
person  and  avoids  what  might  be  called  "angry  leadership". 

.005 

- 

14. 

My  commander's  "open  door"  policy. 

.021 

- 

26. 

Policies  on  travel  distance  during  off  duty  time. 

.029 

- 

27. 

Requirement  for  possessing  the  Armed  Forces  Liberty  Pass  during  off-duty  hours. 

.032 

- 

29. 

Compensatory  time  off  during  the  week  for  personnel  required  to  perform  weekend  details. 

.015 

+ 

31. 

Assistance  offered  for  drug  problems.  ' 

.012 

• 

34. 

Opportunity  to  eat  breakfast  in  the  unit  mess  hall  after  sleeping  late  on  weekends 
and  holidays. 

.001 

- 

36. 

Attitude  and  service  provided  by  civilian  personnel  who  staff  PX  facilities. 

.042 

- 

49. 

Assistance  provided  new  officers  in  learning  how  to  work  with  NCOs. 

.023 

- 

51. 

Frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  kitchen  police. 

.0001 

- 

52. 

Frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  menial  tasks  not 
related  to  primary  duty. 

.020 

- 

61. 

Operating  hours  of  the  Quartermaster  Clothing  Sales  Store. 

.0001 

- 

62. 

Shuttle  bus  service  on  post. 

.018 

- 

66. 

Period  of  advance  notice  given  to  soldiers  who  are  assigned  weekend  or  holiday  details. 

.016 

- 

67. 

Opportunity  to  take  compensatory  time  or  pass  time  without  interruption. 

.002 

- 

68. 

Efforts  of  commanders  to  establish  duty  rosters  which  have  a  minimum  number  of  personnel 
"Excused  from  duty". 

.025 

- 

75. 

Selection  of  articles  available  in  PX  facilities. 

.034 

+ 

77. 

Army  Community  Service  Program. 

.029 

- 

80. 

Information  programs  about  VOLAR. 

.053 

- 

81. 

New  policies  directed  toward  making  unit  training  less  repetitious  and  more  challenging. 

.022 

+ 

90. 

College  tuition  assistance  program  for  military  personnel  sttamptlng  to  further  their 
civilian  education. 

.045 

+ 

97. 

Installation  of  carbonated  beverage  machines  in  unit  mess  halls. 

.018 

+ 

99. 

Directional  signs  provided  for  incoming  students  to  the  Infantry  School. 

.047 

+ 

100. 

Replacement  of  floor  time  in  MAH  dining  halls  to  enhance  existing  facilities  and 
improve  sanitation. 

.029 

+ 

101. 

Recreational  facilities  provided  at  Destin,  Florida. 

.048 

‘ 

103. 

Clothing  and  jevelry  provided  by  the  Mod  Shop. 

Extended-tour  Enlls  ed 

.009 

- 

2. 

Number  of  times  I  have  received  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  holiday  duty  assignments. 

.053 

- 

6. 

Use  of  a  leadership  style  by  my  commanders /NCOs  which  respects  the  dignity  of  every 
person  and  avoids  what  might  be  called  "angry  leadership". 

.045 

- 

19. 

Policies  regarding  the  wear  of  shirt  without  blouse  in  the  administrative  area  of  all 
buildings. 

.015 

- 

28. 

Policies  regarding  payday. 

.038 

- 

29. 

Compensatory  time  off  during  the  week  for  personnel  required  to  perform  weekend  details. 

.05 

36. 

Attitude  and  service  provided  by  civilian  personnel  who  staff  PX  facilities. 

TAB  A- 34 

Table 

8  (cont'd) 

First-tour  Officer 

Level 

of 

Direction 

Significance 

of  Change 

Item  Content 

.002 

- 

6. 

Use  of  leadership  style  by  my  commanders/NCOs  which  respects  the  dignity  of  every  person 
and  avoids  what  might  be  called  "angry  leadership". 

.0001 

- 

7. 

My  commander' 8  explanations  of  the  "reason  why"  certain  tasks  should  be  done  in  a 
particular  way. 

.002 

- 

14. 

My  coninander's  "open  door"  policy. 

.04 

+ 

30. 

Career  counseling  provided  Junior  leaders. 

.032 

+ 

31. 

Assistance  offered  for  drug  problems. 

.053 

+ 

85. 

Policies  and  procedures  of  the  Annual  General  Inspection. 

.039 

+ 

91. 

Dental  care  for  dependents. 

.032 

+ 

94. 

Quarters  cleaning  service  for  personnel  clearing  post  quarters. 

.03 

+ 

96. 

Improvements  and  modernization  of  medical  and  dental  facilities. 

.002 

+ 

101. 

Recreational  facilities  provided  at  Destin,  Florida. 

.006 

+ 

105. 

Lighting  of  parking  areas. 

.047 

+ 

106. 

Lounge  area  in  the  Main  Commissary. 

Extended-tour  Officers 

.006 

+ 

37. 

Services  offered  by  the  Legal  Assistance  Office. 

.027 

+ 

50. 

Welcome  and  orientation  provided  upon  arrival  at  the  Welcome  Center. 

.026 

+ 

90. 

College  tuition  assistance  program  for  military  personnel  attempting  to  further 
their  civilian  education. 

.023 

+ 

101. 

Recreational  facilities  provided  at  Destin,  Florida. 
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Level  of  Satisfaction  with  VOLAR  Actions 


In  order  to  aid  in  the  decision  process  as  to  which  VOLAR  actions  are 
being  well  received  and  which  are  in  need  of  further  improvement,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  VOLAR  actions  were  ranked  according  to  their  mean  satisfaction  ratings 
for  the  two  primary  target  groups,  first-tour  soldiers  and  first-tour  officers. 
The  items  with  the  ten  highest  ratings  and  the  ten  lowest  ratings  for  the  ex¬ 
tended-tour  officer  and  extended-tour  soldier  groups  were  also  found.  These 
ratings  are  shown  in  Table  9.  The  mean  ratings  represent  the  MAY  72  group 
mean  for  each  item  and  were  computed  from  the  following  scale. 


COMPLETELY 

USUALLY 

NOT 

USUALLY 

COMPLETELY 

UNSATISFACTORY 

UNSATISFACTORY 

IMPORTANT 

SATISFACTORY 

SATISFACTORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Finally,  Table  10  shows  those  items  to  which  fifty  percent  or  more  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  groups  responded  that  the  item  was  not  important  to  them. 

While  the  number  of  items  included  in  each  listing  precludes  an  item-by¬ 
item  discussion,  it  is  interesting  to  note  those  items  rated  highest  and  lowest 
by  each  group.  The  items  with  the  highest  ratings  of  satisfaction  for  the  first- 
tour  soldier  group  deal  with: 

a.  Increased  personal  freedom  and  latitude  for  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  during  free  time  (e.g.,  the  policies  on  travel  distance 
during  off-duty  time,  the  policies  and  procedures  regarding 
sign-in  and  sign-out,  and  the  policies  regarding  bed  check). 

b.  Reduction  of  irritants  and  inequities  (e.g.,  the  installation  of 
carbonated  beverage  machines  in  unit  mess  halls,  the  policy  con¬ 
cerning  beer  in  the  barracks,  and  the  opportunity  to  eat  break¬ 
fast  in  the  unit  mess  hall  after  sleeping  late  on  weekends  and 
holidays. 

c.  Improved  services  (e.g.,  the  service  in  the  PX  and  Commissary, 

Commissary  operating  hours,  availability  of  priority  check-out 
counters  for  military  personnel  in  uniform  at  the  PX  and  Com¬ 
missary,  and  the  availability  and  quality  of  Special  Services 
facilities  and  services) . 

d.  Finally,  the  reduction  of  menial  tasks  not  related  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  soldier's  primary  duty  MOS  (the  frequency  with  which 
military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  kitchen  police) . 


First-tour  officers  were  most  satisfied  with  items  which  dealt  with: 


a.  Individual  responsibility  and  personal  freedom  for  both  themselves 
and  soldiers  (e.g.,  policies  on  travel  distance  during  off-duty 
time,  policies  and  procedures  regarding  sign-in  and  sign-out, 
policies  regarding  bed  check). 

b.  Reduction  of  irritants  and  inequities,  again  for  both  themselves 
and  other  soldiers  (policy  concerning  beer  in  the  barracks,  in¬ 
stallation  of  carbonated  beverage  machines  in  unit  mess  halls, 
and  the  number  of  times  I  have  received  Saturday,  Sunday,  or 
holiday  duty  assignments). 

c.  The  status  of  services  offered  on  post  for  themselves  and  their 
dependents  (e.g..  Commissary  operating  hours,  availability  of 
priority  check-out  counters  for  military  personnel  in  uniform 
at  the  PX  and  Commissary,  the  additional  parking  facility 
provided  adjacent  to  Infantry  Hall). 

d.  Finally,  the  reduction  of  menial  tasks  not  related  to  the 
individual  soldier's  primary  duty  MOS  (the  frequency  with  which 
military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  kitchen  police). 
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TABLE  9 


Average  Rating  of  VOLAR  Actions 
First-Tour  Enlisted 


May 

Rank  Mean  Item  Number  and  Content 

1  4.32  97  The  Installation  of  carbonated  beverage  machines  In  unit  mess  balls. 

2  4.30  26  The  policies  on  travel  distance  during  off-duty  time. 

3  4.23  51  Frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  kitchen  police  (KP) . 

4  4.22  12  The  policies  regarding  bed  check. 

5  4.21  13  The  policies  and  procedures  regarding  slgn-ln  and  slgn-out. 

6  4.06  15  The  policy  concerning  beer  in  barracks. 

7  4.03  99  The  directional  signs  provided  for  Incoming  students  to  the  Infantry  School. 

8  3.98  74  The  service  at  the  PX  and  Commissary. 

9  3.91  90  The  college  tuition  assistance  program  for  military  personnel  attempting  to  further  their 

civilian  education. 

10  3.90  96  The  Improvements  and  modernization  of  medical  and  dental  facilities. 

11  3.89  65  The  availability  of  priority  check-out  counters  for  military  personnel  in  uniform  at  the 

PX  and  Commissary. 

12  3.87  87  The  Commissary  operating  hours, 

13  3.86,  103  Clothing  and  Jewelry  provided  by  the  Mod  Shop. 

14.5  3.84  34  The  opportunity  to  eat  breakfaat  in  the  unit  mess  hall  after  sleeping  late  on  weekends  and 

holidays. 

14.5  3.84  89  The  availability  and  quality  of  Special  Services  facilities  and  services. 

16  3.83  88  The  Infantry  School  Learning  Center's  contribution  to  the  educational  development  of 

military  personnel. 

18  3.82  28  The  policies  regarding  payday. 

18  3.82  100  The  replacerent  of  floor  tile  In  MAH  dining  halls  to  enhance  existing  facilities  and 

Improve  sanitation. 

18  3.82  104  The  coffee  houses  at  Sightseeing  Road  and  the  Kelley  Hill  Chapel  Annex. 

20  3.81  27  The  requirement  for  possessing  the  Armed  Forces  Liberty  Pass  during  off-duty  hours. 

22  3.80  14  My  commander's  "open  door"  policy. 

22  3.80  31  Asslstrnce  offered  for  drug  problems. 

22  3.80  86  The  medical  services  available  for  military  personnel  and  their  dependents. 

24'  3.79  98  The  additional  parking  facility  provided  adjacent  to  Infantry  Hall. 

25  3.78  36  The  attitude  and  service  provided  by  civilian  personnel  who  staff  PX  facilities  (i.e., 

snack  bars,  etc.). 

26  3.75  102  The  furnishings  In  the  clinical  waiting  rooms. 

27  3.74  91  Dental  care  for  dependents. 

28.5  3.71  16  The  policies  and  procedures  regarding  personal  furniture  and  decoration  of  Individual  areas 

In  barracks. 

28.5  3.71  22  Information  about  post  and  community  activities,  services,  and  items  of  immediate  Interest. 

30  3.69  33  The  policies  regarding  refreshments  in  the  service  club. 

31.5  3.67  62  Shuttle  bus  service  on  post. 

31.5  3.67  75  The  selection  of  articles  available  In  PX  facilities. 

33  3.66  37  The  services  offered  by  the  Legal  Assistance  Office. 

34.5  3.63  54  The  frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  refuse  and  garbage 

pick-up  details. 

34.5  3.63  79  The  "Dial  INFO"  and  the  "By  Line  Bayonet"  column. 

36  3.62  101  The  recreational  facilities  provided  at  Destln,  Florida. 

37  3.61  70  The  reporting  time  for  personnel  on  work  detail. 

38  3.60  77  The  Army  Community  Service  Progrrjs. 
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Rank 

May 

Mean 

lu 

39 

3.59 

23 

40 

3.58 

46 

41 

3.55 

45 

42.5 

3.54 

53 

42.5 

3.54 

60 

44 

3.52 

47 

46 

3.51 

80 

46 

3.51 

85 

46 

3.51 

106 

48 

3.49 

32 

49 

3.48 

61 

51 

3.47 

19 

51 

3.47 

69 

51 

3.47 

92 

53 

3.45 

40 

54 

3.44 

55 

55 

3.42 

105 

56.5 

3.40 

11 

56.5 

3.40 

68 

58.5 

3.39 

24 

58.5 

3.39 

44 

62 

3.37 

41 

62 

3.37 

56 

62 

3.37 

73 

62 

3.37 

83 

62 

3.37 

93 

65.5 

3.36 

63 

65.5 

3.36 

82 

68.5 

3.34 

50 

68.5 

3.34 

59 

68.5 

3.34 

78 

68.5 

3.34 

95 

71 

3.33 

76 

73 

3.32 

30 

73 

3.32 

35 

73 

3.32 

84 

75.5 

3.31 

64 

75.5 

3.31 

67 

77 

3.30 

25 

79 

3.29 

29 

Item  Number  and  Content 

23  The  type  of  dress  required  for  personnel  who  work  on  Saturday. 

46  Instructors'  language. 

45  Instruction  by  small  group,  practical  work,  hands-on  training,  and  accessible  assistant 
instructors. 

53  The  frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  cut  grass  and  police  the  post. 

60  Transportation  to  recreation  facilities  within  a  200-mile  radius  of  this  installation. 

47  Opportunities  to  exchange  knowledge,  opinions,  and  expectations  with  personnel  of 
different  grades  and  backgrounds. 

80  Information  programs  about  VOLAR. 

85  The  policies  and  procedures  of  the  Annual  General  Inspection. 

06  The  lounge  area  in  the  Main  Commissary. 

32  The  opportunity  to  take  care  of  personnel  actions  during  lunch  period. 

61  The  operating  hours  of  the  Quartermaster  Clothing  Sales  Store. 

19  The  policies  regarding  the  wear  of  shirt  without  blouse  in  the  administrative  area  of  all 

buildings. 

69  The  policy  allowing  the  wear  of  the  duty  uniform  off-post. 

92  The  amount  of  information  extended  to  the  soldiers  through  the  Army  Information  Program. 

40  The  availability  of  guest  house  facilities  for  guests  of  servicemen. 


The  elimination  of  formations  which  deprive  soldiers  of  personal  time  or  indicate  a  lack 
of  trust. 

The  efforts  of  commanders  to  establish  duty  rosters  which  have  a  minimum  number  of 
personnel  "Excused  from  duty". 

The  information  provided  newly  commissioned  officers  on  customs  of  the  service  and 
standards  of  dress. 

The  reporting  time  for  support  troops  and  information  about  the  nature  of  the  training 
they  are  supporting. 

Inprocessing  procedures. 

Privacy  and  individuality  in  troop  barracks. 

The  attempt  to  make  participation  of  military  wives  in  wives'  clubs  and  social  gatherings 
voluntary. 

Maintenance  assistance  Inspections. 

The  photographic  coverage  of  soldiers’  achievements. 

The  merit  award  system  for  recognizing  outstanding  soldiers. 

Unit  inspection  policies. 

The  welcome  and  orientation  provided  upon  arrival  at  the  Welcome  Center. 

The  motel  facilities  for  housing  families  awaiting  or  clearing  quarters. 

The  participation  in  the  reenlistment  program  by  NCOs  who  are  not  career  counselors. 

The  items  of  furniture  issued  to  soldiers  to  aid  in  decorating  individual  rooms. 

The  attempt  to  increase  military  wives’  understanding  of  the  military. 

Career  counseling  provided  junior  leaders. 

The  variety  of  food  offered  in  the  unit  mess  hall. 

The  elimination  of  the  requirement  for  officers  to  certify  actions. 

The  efforts  of  commanders  to  establish  realistic  suspense  dates. 

The  opportunity  to  take  compensatory  time  or  pass  time  without  interruption. 

The  opportunities  for  discussion  of  unit  activities  with  commanders  in  small.  Informal 
groups. 

Compensatory  time  off  during  the  week  for  personnel  required  to  perform  weekend  details. 


TAB  A-38 


TABLE  9  (cont’d) 


May 

Rank  Mean  Item  Number  and  Content 


79 

3.29 

66 

79 

3.29 

71 

81 

3.28 

38 

83.5 

3.25 

17 

83.5 

3.25 

72 

83.5 

3.25 

81 

83.5 

3.25 

94 

87 

3.24 

7 

fe7 

3.24 

20 

87 

3.24 

21 

89 

3.22 

1 

90 

3.21 

3 

91.5 

3.20 

18 

91.5 

3.20 

58 

93.5 

3.19 

2 

93.5 

3.19 

43 

95.5 

3.18 

4 

95.5 

3.18 

57 

97.5 

3.17 

49 

97.5 

3.17 

52 

99 

3.13 

8 

100 

3.10 

42 

101.5 

3.07 

9 

101.5 

3.07 

39 

103 

3.01 

6 

104 

2.95 

48 

105 

2.86 

5 

106 

2.68 

10 

Highest 

10  Ranks 

Rank 

May 

Mean 

Item 

1 

4.42 

13 

2 

A.  38 

26 

3 

4.37 

12 

4 

4.32 

87 

5 

4.31 

97 

6 

4.28 

14 

7 

4.21 

99 

8 

4.15 

90 

The  period  of  advance  notice  given  to  soldiers  who  are  assigned  weekend  or  holiday  details. 
The  handling  of  soldiers'  complaints  against  local  businesses. 

The  processing  of  patients  at  hospital  waiting  rooms. 

My  commander's  attitude  toward  individuals  who  visit  the  IG. 

The  Junior  Soldiers'  and  Junior  Officers'  Councils. 

New  policies  directed  toward  making  unit  training  less  repetitious  and  more  challenging. 

The  quarters  cleaning  service  for  personnel  clearing  post  quarters. 

My  commander's  explanations  of  the  "reason  why"  certain  tasks  should  be  done  in  a 
particular  way. 

The  policies  and  regulations  affecting  OBV-2  officers  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the 
Army  blue  uniform  and  the  wear  of  this  uniform  at  social  functions. 

The  opportunities  for  students  to  represent  their  classes  on  planning  groups  and  academic 
review  boards. 

The  establishment  of  realistic  suspense  dates. 

The  awards  and  decorations  program. 

The  expsnse  involved  in  sewing  required  patches,  badges,  etc.,  on  the  fatigure  uniform. 
Military  nightclub  facilities  for  servicemen,  El  through  E4. 

The  numberof  times  I  have  received  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  holiday  duty  assignments. 

The  availability  of  "open  time"  during  training  to  take  care  of  personal  affairs. 

The  soliciting  procedures  for  fund  drives,  savings  bond  campaigns,  etc. 

The  reception  at  the  local  municipal  airport. 

The  assistance  provided  new  officers  in  learning  how  to  work  with  NCOs. 

The  frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  menial  tasks  not 
related  to  primary  duty. 

Soliciting  procedures  for  the  suggestion  awards  program. 

Outprocessing  procedures. 

The  opportunity  for  post  athletic  teams  to  play  against  local  amateur  civilian  teams. 
Information  about  MAC  flights. 

The  use  of  a  leadership  style  by  my  commanders/NCO's  which  respects  the  dignity  of  every 
person  and  avoids  what  might  be  called  "angry  leadership". 

Information  provided  personnel  prior  to  their  arrival. 

The  reactions  to  complaints  and  recommendations  of  young  soldiers. 

The  reduction  of  "hurry  up  and  wait". 

Extended-Tour  Enlisted 


Number  and  Content 

The  policies  and  procedures  regarding  sign-in  and  sign-out. 

The  policies  on  travel  distance  during  off-duty  time. 

The  policies  regarding  bed  check. 

The  Commissary  operating  hours. 

The  installation  of  carbonated  beverage  machines  in  unit  mess  halls. 

My  commander’s  "open  door"  policy. 

The  directional  signs  provided  for  incoming  students  to  the  Infantry  School. 

The  college  tuition  assistance  program  for  military  personnel  attempting  to  further  their 
civilian  education. 


TAB  A- 39 


TABLE  9 


(cont 'd) 


Highest  10  Ranks  (cont'd) 


Rank 

May 

Mean 

Item  Number  and  Content 

9 

4.14 

88 

The  Infantry  School  Learning  Center's  contribution  to  the  educational  development  of 
military  personnel. 

10.5 

4.11 

51 

Frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  kitchen  police  (KP) . 

10.5 

4.11 

27 

The  requirement  for  possessing  the  Armed  Forces  Liberty  Pass  during  off-duty  hours. 

Lowest 

10  Ranks 

Rank 

May 

Mean 

Item  Number  and  Content 

97 

3.37 

20 

The  policies  and  regulations  affecting  OBV-2  officers  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the 

Army  blue  uniform  and  the  wear  of  this  uniform  at  social  functions. 

98 

3.35 

42 

Outprocessing  procedures. 

99 

3.34 

5 

The  reactions  to  complaints  and  recommendations  of  young  soldiers. 

100 

3.33 

55 

The  maintenance  and  repair  of  troop  billets  and  family  quarters. 

101 

3.30 

3 

The  awards  and  decorations  program. 

102.5 

3.27 

4 

The  soliciting  procedures  for  fund  drives,  savings  bond  campaigns,  etc. 

102.5 

3.27 

1 

The  establishment  of  realistic  suspense  dates. 

104 

3.22 

48 

Information  provided  personnel  prior  to  their  arrival. 

105 

3.21 

9 

The  opportunity  for  post  athletic  teams  to  play  against  local  amateur  civilian  teams. 

106 

3.07 

10 

The  reduction  of  "hurry  up  and  wait". 

First-Tour  Officer 

Rank 

May 

Mean 

Item 

Number  and  Content 

1 

4.40 

26 

The  policies  on  travel  distance  during  off-duty  time. 

2 

4.21 

87 

The  Commissary  operating  hours. 

3 

4.14 

97 

The  installation  of  carbonated  beverage  machines  in  unit  mess  halls. 

4.5 

4.12 

12 

The  policies  regarding  bed  check. 

4.5 

4.12 

99 

The  directional  signs  provided  for  Incoming  students  to  the  Infantry  School. 

6 

4.11 

51 

Frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  kitchen  police  (KP) . 

7 

4.10 

13 

The  policies  and  procedures  regarding  sign-in  and  sign-out. 

8 

4.07 

65 

The  availability  of  priority  check-out  counters  for  military  personnel  in  uniform  at  the 

PX  and  Commissary. 

9 

4.05 

98 

The  additional  parking  facility  provided  adjacent  to  Infantry  Hall. 

10 

4.02 

2 

The  number  of  times  I  have  received  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  holiday  duty  assignments. 

11 

3.99 

105 

The  lighting  of  parking  areas. 

12 

3.98 

74 

The  service  at  the  PX  and  Commissary. 

13 

3.96 

86 

The  medical  services  available  for  military  personnel  and  their  dependents. 

14.5 

3.92 

14 

My  commander's  "open  door"  policy. 

14.5 

3.92 

15 

The  policy  concerning  beer  in  barracks. 

16 

3.90 

46 

Instructors'  language. 

17 

3.89 

61 

The  operating  hours  of  the  Quartermaster  Clothing  Sales  Store: 

18 

3.88 

103 

Clothing  and  Jewelry  provided  by  the  Mod  Shop. 

19.5 

3.86 

22 

Information  about  post  and  community  activities,  services,  and  items  of  immediate  interest 

19.5 

3.86 

28 

The  policies  regarding  payday. 

TAB  A-40 


- - 

TABLE 

9  (cont'd) 

Rank 

May 

Mean 

Item  Number  and  Content 

21.5 

3.85 

33 

The  policies  regarding  refreshments  In  the  service  club. 

21.5 

3.85 

36 

The  attitude  and  service  provided  by  civilian  personnel  who  staff  PX  facilities  (i.e., 
snack  bars ,  etc.) . 

23 

3.84 

16 

The  policies  and  procedures  regarding  personal  furniture  and  decoration  of  Individual  areas 

In  barracks. 

24 

3.83 

50 

The  welcome  and  orientation  provided  upon  arrival  at  the  Welcome  Center. 

25.5 

3.80 

34 

The  opportunity  to  eat  breakfast  In  the  unit  mess  hall  after  sleeping  late  on  weekends  and 
holidays. 

25,5 

3.80 

96 

The  Improvements  and  modernization  of  medical  and  dental  facilities. 

27 

3.79 

91 

Dental  care  for  dependents. 

28.5 

3.77 

31 

Assistance  offered  for  drug  problems. 

28.5 

3.77 

88 

The  Infantry  School  Learning  Center's  contribution  to  the  educational  development  of 
military  personnel. 

30.5 

3.75 

37 

The  services  offered  by  the  Legal  Assistance  Office. 

30.5 

3.75 

45 

Instruction  by  small  group,  practical  work,  hands-on  training,  and  accessible  assistant 
Instructors. 

32 

3.73 

89 

The  availability  and  quality  of  Special  Services  facilities  and  services. 

33 

3.72 

100 

The  replacement  of  floor  tile  in  MAH  dining  halls  to  enhance  existing  facilities  and 

Improve  sanitation. 

34 

3.71 

35 

The  variety  of  food  offered  In  the  unit  mess  hall.  [ 

35 

3.70 

101 

The  recreational  facilities  provided  at  Destln,  Florida. 

37 

3.69 

27 

The  requirement  for  possessing  the  Armed  Forces  Liberty  Pass  during  off-duty  hours.  1 

37 

3.69 

54 

The  frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  refuse  and  garbage 
pick-up  details. 

37 

3.69 

90 

The  college  tuition  assistance  program  for  military  personnel  attempting  to  further  their 
civilian  education. 

39.5 

3.67 

41 

Inprocessing  procedures. 

39.5 

3.67 

77 

The  Army  Community  Service  Program.  j 

41 

3.66 

23 

The  type  of  dress  required  for  personnel  who  work  on  Saturday. 

42 

3.65 

62 

Shuttle  bus  service  on  post. 

43 

3.64 

104 

The  coffee  houses  at  Sightseeing  Road  and  the  Kelley  Hill  Chapel  Annex. 

44 

3.62 

53 

The  frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  cut  grass  and  police  the  post. 

45 

3.61 

102 

The  furnishings  in  the  clinical  waiting  rooms. 

46.5 

3.60 

20 

The  policies  and  regulations  affecting  OBV-2  officers  In  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the 

Army  blue  uniform  and  the  wear  of  this  uniform  at  social  functions. 

46.5 

3.60 

56 

Privacy  and  individuality  in  troop  barracks. 

49.5 

3.58 

60 

Transportation  to  recreation  facilities  within  a  200-mlle  radius  of  this  Installation. 

49.5 

3.58 

80 

Information  programs  about  VOLAR. 

49.5 

3.58 

85 

The  policies  and  procedures  of  the  Annual  General  Inspection. 

49.5 

3.58 

94 

The  quarters  cleaning  service  for  personnel  clearing  post  quarters. 

52 

3.57 

47 

Opportunities  to  exchange  knowledge,  opinions,  and  expectations  with  personnel  of 
different  grades  and  backgrounds. 

54 

3.56 

29 

Compensatory  time  off  during  the  week  for  personnel  required  to  perform  weekend  details. 

54 

3.56 

19 

The  policies  regarding  the  wear  of  shirt  without  blouse  In  the  administrative  area  of  all 
buildings. 

54 

3.56 

79 

The  "Dial  INFO"  and  the  "By  Line  Bayonet"  column. 

56 

3.55 

84 

The  elimination  of  the  requirement  for  officers  to  certify  actions. 

57 

3.54 

17 

My  coninander's  attitude  towards  individuals  who  visit  the  IG. 

58 

3.53 

63 

The  merit  award  system  for  recognizing  outstanding  soldiers. 

59 

3.52 

82 

Unit  inspection  policies. 

1  TAB  A-41 

TABLE  9  (cont'd) 


May 

Rank  Mean  Item  Number  and  Content 

60  3. SO  73  The  attempt  to  make  participation  of  military  wives  in  wives'  clubs  and  social  gatherings 

voluntary. 

61.5  3.49  70  The  reporting  time  for  personnel  on  work  detail. 

61.5  3.49  106  The  lounge  area  in  the  Main  Commissary. 

63  3.47  92  The  amount  of  information  extended  to  the  soldiers  through  the  Army  Information  Program. 

64  3.46  95  The  items  of  furniture  issued  to  soldiers  to  aid  in  decorating  individual  rooms. 

65  3.45  68  The  efforts  of  commanders  to  establish  duty  rosters  which  have  a  minimum  number  of 

personnel  "Excused  from  duty". 

66  3.44  93  The  photographic  coverage  of  soldiers'  achievements. 

68  3.42  52  The  frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  menial  tasks  not 

related  to  primary  duty. 

68  3.42  71  The  handling  of  soldiers'  complaints  against  local  businesses. 

68  3.42  78  The  participation  in  the  reenlistment  program  by  NCOs  who  are  not  career  counselors. 

71  3.40  75  The  selection  of  articles  available  in  PX  facilities. 

71  3.40  76  The  attempt  to  increase  military  wives'  understanding  of  the  military. 

71  3.40  83  Maintenance  assistance  inspections. 

73  3.38  32  The  opportunity  to  take  care  of  personnel  actions  during  lunch  period. 

74  3.37  3  The  awards  and  decorations  program. 

75  3.36  40  The  availability  of  guest  house  facilities  for  guests  of  servicemen. 

76  3.35  58  Military  nightclub  facilities  for  servicemen,  El  through  E4. 

77.5  3.33  24  The  information  provided  newly  commissioned  officers  on  customs  of  the  service  and 

standards  of  dress. 

77.5  3.33  69  The  policy  allowing  the  wear  of  the  duty  uniform  off-post. 

79.5  3.32  49  The  assistance  provided  new  officers  in  learning  how  to  work  with  NCOs. 

79.5  3.32  59  The  motel  facilities  for  housing  families  awaiting  or  clearing  quarters. 

82.5  3.31  6  The  use  of  a  leadership  style  by  my  commanders /NCO's  which  respects  the  dignity  of  every 

person  and  avoids  what  might  be  called  "angry  leadership". 

82.5  3.31  11  The  elimination  of  formations  which  deprive  soldiers  of  personal  time  or  indicate  a  lack 

of  trust. 

82.5  3.31  57  The  reception  at  the  local  municipal  airport. 

82.5  3.31  48  Information  provided  personnel  prior  to  their  arrival. 

85  3.30  55  The  maintenance  and  repair  of  troop  billets  and  family  quarters. 

87  3.27  8  Soliciting  procedures  for  the  suggestion  awards  program. 

87  3.27  38  The  processing  of  patients  at  hospital  waiting  rooms. 

87  3.27  66  The  period  of  advance  notice  given  to  soldiers  who  are  assigned  weekend  or  holiday  details. 

90  3.26  25  The  opportunities  for  discussion  of  unit  activities  with  commanders  in  small,  informal 

groups. 

90  3.26  30  Career  counseling  provided  Junior  leaders. 

90  3.26  64  The  efforts  of  commanders  to  establish  realistic  suspense  dates. 

92  3.25  18  The  expense  involved  in  sewing  required  patches,  badges,  etc.,  on  the  fatigue  uniform. 

93  3.24  42  Outprocesslng  procedures. 

94  3.23  72  The  Junior  Soldiers'  and  Junior  Officers'  Councils. 

95  3.20  5  The  reactions  to  complaints  and  recommendations  of  young  soldiers. 

96.5  3.17  43  The  availability  of  "open  time"  during  training  to  take  care  of  personal  affairs. 

96.5  3.17  67  The  opportunity  to  take  compensatory  time  or  pass  time  without  interruption. 

98  3.13  44  The  reporting  time  for  support  troops  and  information  about  the  nature  of  the  training 

they  are  supporting. 

99  3.12  81  New  policies  directed  toward  making  unit  training  less  repetitious  and  more  challenging.  I 


TAB  A- 4 2 


TABLE  9 


(cont 'd) 


Rank 

May 

Mean 

Item 

Number  and  Content 

100 

3.11 

7 

My  commander's  explanations  of  the  "reason  why"  certain  tasks  should  be  done  in  a 
particular  way. 

101 

3.10 

39 

Information  about  MAC  flights. 

102 

3.08 

1 

The  establishment  of  realistic  suspense  dates. 

103 

3.02 

21 

The  opportunities  for  students  to  represent  their  classes  on  planning  groups  and  academic 
review  boards. 

104 

2.88 

9 

The  opportunity  for  post  athletic  teams  to  play  against  local  amateur  civilian  teams. 

105 

2.64 

4 

The  soliciting  procedures  for  fund  drives,  savings  bond  campaigns,  etc. 

106 

2.55 

10 

The  reduction  of  "hurry  up  and  wait". 

Extended-Tour  Officer 

Highest 

10  Ranks 

Rank 

May 

Mean 

Item 

Number  and  Content 

1 

4.46 

87 

The  Commissary  operating  hours. 

2 

4.39 

90 

The  college  tuition  assistance  program  for  military  personnel  attempting  to  further  their 
civilian  education. 

3 

4.31 

26 

The  policies  on  travel  distance  during  off-duty  time. 

4 

4.29 

14 

My  commander's  "open  door"  policy. 

5 

4.23 

99 

The  directional  signs  provided  for  incoming  students  to  the  Infantry  School. 

6 

4.16 

22 

Information  about  post  and  community  activities,  services,  and  items  of  immediate  interest. 

7 

4.13 

65 

The  availability  of  priority  check-out  counters  for  military  personnel  in  uniform  at  the 

PX  and  Commissary. 

9 

4.07 

37 

The  services  offered  by  the  Legal  Assistance  Office. 

9 

4.07 

46 

Instructors'  language. 

9 

4.07 

88 

The  Infantry  School  Learning  Center's  contribution  to  the  educational  development  of 
military  personnel. 

Lowest 

10  Ranks 

Rank 

May 

Mean 

Item 

Number  and  Content 

97 

3.36 

18 

The  expense  involved  in  sewing  required  patches,  badges,  etc.,  on  the  fatigue  uniform. 

98 

3.34 

8 

Soliciting  procedures  for  the  suggestion  awards  program. 

99 

3.33 

40 

The  availability  of  guest  house  facilities  for  guests  of  servicemen. 

100 

3.32 

39 

Information  about  MAC  flights. 

101.5 

3.25 

55 

The  maintenance  and  repair  of  troop  billets  and  family  quarters. 

101.5 

3.25 

64 

The  efforts  of  commanders  to  establish  realistic  suspense  dates. 

103 

3.22 

9 

The  opportunity  for  post  athletic  teams  to  play  against  local  amateur  civilian  teams. 

104 

3.17 

48 

Information  provided  personnel  prior  to  their  arrival. 

105 

3.15 

1 

The  establishment  of  realistic  suspense  dates. 

106 

2.78 

4 

The  soliciting  procedures  for  fund  drives,  savings  bond  campaigns,  etc. 

TAB  A-43 


TABLE  10 


50%  Or  More  Responded 
Not  Important 
First-Tour  Enlisted 


Percent 

Item 

Number  and  Content 

71.1 

20 

The  policies  and  regulations  affecting  0BV-2  officers  in 
regard  to  the  purchase  cf  the  Army  blue  uniform  and  the 
wear  of  this  uniform  at  social  functions. 

53.3 

24 

The  information  provided  newly  commissioned  officers  on 
customs  of  the  service  and  standards  of  dress. 

51.3 

49 

The  assistance  provided  new  officers  in  learning  how  to 
work  with  NCOs. 

54.1 

72 

The  Junior  Soldiers'  and  Junior  Officers'  Councils. 

53.2 

73 

The  attempt  to  make  participation  of  military  wives  in 
wives'  clubs  and  social  gatherings  voluntary. 

51.2 

94 

The  quarters  cleaning  service  for  personnel  clearing  post 
quarters. 

Extended-Tour  Enlisted 

Percent 

Item 

Number  and  Content 

60.4 

20 

The  policies  and  regulations  affecting  0BV-2  officers  in 
regard  to  the  purchase  of  the  Army  blue  uniform  and  the 
wear  of  this  uniform  at  social  functions. 

First-Tour  Officer 
Percent  Item  Number  and  Content 


52.4 

27 

The  requirement  for  possessing  the  Armed  Forces  Liberty  Pass 
during  off-duty  hours. 

53.0 

57 

The  reception  at  the  local  municipal 

airport. 

51.2 

58 

Military  nightclub  facilities  for  servicemen,  El  through  E4. 

51.8 

78 

The  participation  in  the  reenlistment 
are  not  career  counselors. 

program  by  NCOs  who 

51.2 

104 

The  coffee  houses  at  Sightseeing  Road 
Chapel  Annex. 

and  the  Kelley  Hill 

TAB  A-44 


TABLE  10  (cont'd) 


Extended-Tour  Officer 
Percent  Item  Number  and  Content 

59.2  9  The  opportunity  for  post  athletic  teams  to  play  against 

local  amateur  civilian  teams. 

52.8  33  The  policies  regarding  refreshments  in  the  service  club. 

53.8  57  The  reception  at  the  local  municipal  airport. 

50.3  58  Military  nightclub  facilities  for  servicemen,  El  through  E4. 

53.6  100  The  replacement  of  floor  tile  in  MAH  dining  halls  to  enhance 

existing  facilities  and  improve  sanitation. 

50.5  104  The  coffee  houses  at  Sightseeing  Road  and  the  Kelley  Hill 

Chapel  Annex. 


TAB  A-45 


Both  of  the  extended-tour  groups  were  more  satisfied  with: 

a.  Improved  leadership  practices  (e.g.f  my  commander's  "open  door" 
policies) . 

b.  Actions  which  place  more  emphasis  on  individual  responsibility 
and  more  personal  freedom  during  free  time  (e.g.,  policies  and 
procedures  regarding  sign-in  and  sign-out,  policies  on  travel 
distance  during  off-duty  time). 

c.  Improved  post  services  (e.g..  Commissary  operating  hours). 

In  addressing  those  items  which  show  the  least  amount  of  dissatisfaction, 
it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  Table  10  which  shows  the  items  which  have  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  percentage  of  a  group  indicating  that  the  item  is  not  important 
to  them.  In  this  way,  it  is  possible  to  differentiate  an  item  mean  which  is 
low  as  a  result  of  little  satisfaction  from  a  mean  which  is  low  as  a  result 
of  a  large  number  of  persons  indicating  response  "3",  not  important.  Those 
items  with  which  the  first-tour  soldiers  show  dissatisfaction  are: 

48.  Information  provided  personnel  prior  to  their  arrival. 

5.  The  reaction  to  complaints  and  recommendations  of  young  soldiers. 

10.  The  reduction  of  "hurry  up  and  wait". 

The  last  two  items  have  the  lowest  means  for  this  group  and  are  both  generally 
in  the  area  of  leadership  practices.  These  areas,  and  the  others  with  rela¬ 
tively  low  ratings,  bear  further  scrunity  and  action  probably  should  be  taken 
to  deal  with  them  if  the  Army  is  to  attract  and  retain  persons  of  high  caliber. 

Those  items  which  the  first-tour  officers  rated  as  unsatisfactory  were: 

9.  The  opportunity  for  post  athletic  teams  to  play  against  local 
amateur  civilian  teams. 

4.  The  soliciting  procedures  for  fund  drives,  savings  bond  campaigns,  etc. 

10.  The  reduction  of  "hurry  up  and  wait". 

While  the  reason  for  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  on  Items  9  and  4  cannot  be 
determined  without  further  investigation,  the  reason  for  dissatisfaction  can  be 
readily  inferred  on  Item  10.  As  has  already  been  suggested,  Item  10  in  partic¬ 
ular  would  appear  to  relate  to  a  critical  area  and  increased  effort  should  be 
made  to  address  this  area  at  Fort  Benning. 

While  the  extended-tour  enlisted  group  indicated  no  dissatisfaction  on  any 
of  the  items  (l.e.,  no  response  mean  for  MAY  72  was  less  than  3.0,  a  neutral 
point  of  the  scale)  the  extended-tour  officer  group  showed  dissatisfaction  on 
the  following  item: 


TAB  A- 46 


4.  The  soliciting  procedures  for  fund  drives,  savings  bond  campaigns, 
etc. 

Again,  it  is  very  difficult,  without  further  information,  to  determine  the 
source  of  dissatisfaction  with  this  item. 

The  direction  and  amount  of  change  from  NOV  70  to  MAY  72  are  shown  in 
Table  11.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  differences  are  shown  for  only  the 
first  sixty-four  items  since  no  baseline  data  were  collected  on  the  remaining 
items  of  the  survey  and  any  differences  in  the  remaining  items  would  not 
correspond  to  those  discussed  in  this  section.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  neither  the  first-tour  enlisted  nor  the  extended-tour  enlisted  groups 
showed  a  negative  change  on  any  of  these  items.  While  the  quantity  of  items 
showing  negative  change  for  the  first-tour  officer  and  extended-tour  officer 
groups  precludes  an  item-by-item  discussion,  the  attitude  areas  into  which 
these  items  fall  bear  scrutiny. 

For  both  of  the  officer  groups,  some  of  the  items  showing  negative 
change  deal  with  leadership  practices  (e.g.,  my  commander’s  "open  door 
policy").  It  is  also  true  that  some  of  the  items  in  the  leadership  area 
showed  the  least  amount  of  positive  change  among  both  of  the  enlisted  groups. 
These  results  suggest  that,  while  "enlightened  leadership"  instruction  has 
been  in  effect  for  most  of  the  VOLAR  experiment  at  Fort  Benning,  there  has 
been  very  little,  if  any,  positive  change  in  attitudes  toward  leadership 
areas  addressed  by  specific  VOLAR  actions.  Leadership  is  a  most  important 
area  and  it  would  appear  that  specific  programs  may  be  called  for  in  this 
area. 

In  general,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  vast  majority  of 
VOLAR  actions  implemented  at  Fort  Benning  have  had  a  highly  significant  posi¬ 
tive  impact  on  areas  of  Army  life  which  were  addressed  by  specific  actions, 
for  all  groups  studies. 

THE  "DISCIPLINE"  IMPACT  OF  VOLAR  AT  FORT  BENNING 

Whenever  a  program  such  as  the  VOLAR  project  is  undertaken,  it  inevitably 
causes  major  changes  in  ways  of  doing  things,  and  required,  in  many  cases,  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  in  policies  and  procedures.  When  much  of  the  change  effort 
is  directed  toward  elimination  of  inequities  at  the  lower  ranking  enlisted 
levels,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Fort  Benning  plan,  there  is  inevitably  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  loss  of  effectiveness.  However,  one  of  the  guidelines  under  which 
the  program  was  initiated  at  Fort  Benning  was  that  such  a  loss  of  effective¬ 
ness  (discipline)  must  not  occur.  Consequently,  a  part  of  the  VOLAR  evaluation 
effort  was  to  seek  to  determine  whether  VOLAR  gains  were  made  without  such  an 
attendant  loss.  Data  for  making  this  evaluation  consisted,  in  part,  of  re¬ 
sponses  of  soldiers  in  four  groups  by  rank  (E1-E4,  E5,  E6,  and  E7-E9)  and  of¬ 
ficers  as  a  single  group  to  questionnaires  administered  in  MAY  71,  NOV  71, 

FEB  72,  and  JUN  72. 


TABLE  11 


Direction  and  Amount  of  Change 
November  1970  to  May  1972 
First-Tour  Enlisted 


Mean 

Rank  Diff.  Item  Number  and  Content 


1 

1.89 

51 

2 

1.88 

26 

3 

1.67 

3A 

A 

1.36 

56 

5 

1.31 

15 

6 

1.17 

5A 

7 

1.12 

60 

8 

1.10 

53 

9 

1.07 

29 

10 

1.01 

16 

11 

1.00 

55 

12 

.98 

35 

13 

.96 

13 

1A 

.92 

39 

15 

.90 

A8 

16 

.89 

62 

17 

.85 

50 

18.5 

.  8A 

38 

18.5 

.  8A 

52 

20 

.81 

A7 

21.5 

.78 

27 

21.5 

.78 

32 

23.5 

.75 

A1 

23.5 

.75 

A3 

25 

.  7A 

63 

26.5 

.73 

12 

26.5 

.73 

58 

28.5 

.71 

18 

28.5 

.71 

28 

30 

.69 

21 

31.5 

.68 

22 

31.5 

.68 

A2 

33 

.67 

25 

3A 

.65 

AA 

35.5 

.62 

57 

Frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  kitchen  police  (KP) . 

The  policies  on  travel  distance  during  off-duty  time. 

The  opportunity  to  eat  breakfast  in  the  unit  mess  hall  after  sleeping  late  on  weekends 
and  holidays. 

Privacy  and  individuality  in  troop  barracks. 

The  policy  concerning  beer  in  barracks. 

The  frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  refuse  and  garbage 
pick-up  details. 

Transportation  to  recreation  facilities  within  a  200-mile  radius  of  this  installation. 

The  frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  cut  grass  and  police  the  post. 
Compensatory  time  off  during  the  week  for  personnel  required  to  perform  weekend  details. 

The  policies  and  procedures  regarding  personal  furniture  and  decoration  of  individual 
areas  in  barracks. 

The  maintenance  and  repair  of  troop  billets  and  family  quarters. 

The  variety  of  food  offered  in  the  unit  mess  hall. 

The  policies  and  procedures  regarding  sign-in  and  sign-out. 

Information  about  MAC  flights. 

Information  provided  personnel  prior  to  their  arrival. 

Shuttle  bus  service  oh  post. 

The  welcome  and  orientation  provided  upon  arrival  at  the  Welcome  Center. 

The  processing  of  patients  at  hospital  waiting  rooms. 

The  frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  menial  tasks  not 
related  to  primary  duty. 

Opportunities  to  exchange  knowledge,  opinions,  and  expectations  with  personnel  of 
different  grades  and  backgrounds. 

The  requirement  for  possessing  the  Armed  Forces  Liberty  Pass  during  off-duty  hours. 

The  opportunity  to  take  care  of  personnel  actions  during  lunch  period. 

Inprocessing  procedures. 

The  availability  of  "open  time"  during  training  to  take  care  of  personal  affairs. 

The  merit  award  system  for  recognizing  outstanding  soldiers. 

The  policies  regarding  bed  check. 

Military  nightclub  facilities  for  servicemen,  El  through  EA. 

The  expense  involved  in  sewing  required  patches,  badges,  etc.,  on  the  fatigue  uniform. 

The  policies  regarding  payday. 

The  opportunities  for  students  to  represent  their  classes  on  planning  groups  and 
academic  review  boards. 

Information  about  post  and  community  activities,  services,  and  items  of  immediate 
Interest . 

Outprocesslng  procedures. 

The  opportunities  for  discussion  of  unit  activities  with  commanders  in  small,  informal 
groups. 

The  reporting  time  for  support  troops  and  information  about  the  nature  of  the  training 
they  are  supporting. 

The  reception  at  the  local  municipal  airport. 
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1  TABLE 

11  (cont 

d) 

Rank 

Mean 

Dlff. 

Item  Number  and  Content 

35.5 

.62 

59 

The  motel  facilities  for  housing  families  awaiting  or  clearing  quarters. 

37.5 

.60 

10 

The  reduction  of  "hurry  up  and  wait". 

37.5 

.60 

31 

Assistance  offered  for  drug  problems. 

39.5 

.59 

5 

The  reactions  to  complaints  and  recommendations  of  young  soldiers. 

39.5 

.59 

33 

The  policies  regarding  refreshments  In  the  service  club. 

41 

.57 

61 

The  operating  hours  of  the  Quartermaster  Clothing  Sales  Store. 

42 

.56 

40 

The  availability  of  guest  house  facilities  for  guests  of  servicemen. 

43 

.54 

20 

The  policies  and  regulations  affecting  OBV-2  officers  In  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the 

Army  blue  uniform  and  the  wear  of  this  uniform  at  social  functions. 

j  44 

.51 

30 

Career  counseling  provided  Junior  leaders. 

45 

.48 

23 

The  type  of  dress  required  for  personnel  who  work  on  Saturday. 

46 

.46 

4 

The  soliciting  procedures  for  fund  drives,  savings  bond  campaigns,  etc. 

47 

.44 

36 

The  attitude  and  service  provided  by  civilian  personnel  who  staff  PX  facilities  (i.e., 
snack  bars,  etc.) . 

48 

.43 

11 

The  elimination  of  formations  which  deprive  soldiers  of  personal  time  or  Indicate  a  lack 
of  trust. 

49 

.41 

7 

My  commander's  explanations  of  the  "reason  why"  certain  tasks  should  be  done  In  a 
particular  way. 

50.5 

.39 

64 

The  efforts  of  commanders  to  establish  realistic  suspense  dates. 

50.5 

.39 

8 

Soliciting  procedures  for  the  suggestion  awards  program. 

52 

.38 

1 

The  establishment  of  realistic  suspense  dates. 

53 

.37 

19 

The  policies  regarding  the  wear  of  shirt  without  blouse  In  the  administrative  area  of 
all  buildings. 

54 

.36 

9 

The  opportunity  for  post  athletic  teams  to  play  against  local  amateur  civilian  teams; 

55 

.34 

45 

Instruction  by  small  group,  practical  work,  hands-on  training,  and  accessible  assistant 
Instructors. 

56.5 

.29 

17 

My  commander's  attitude  towards  individuals  who  visit  the  IG. 

56.5 

.29 

49 

The  assistance  provided  new  officers  In  learning  how  to  work  with  NCOs. 

58 

.26 

3 

The  awards  and  decorations  program. 

59 

.25 

37 

The  services  offered  by  the  Legal  Assistance  Office. 

60.5 

.24 

6 

The  use  of  a  leadership  style  by  my  commanders/NCO's  which  respects  the  dignity  of  every 
person  and  avoids  what  might  be  called  "angry  leadership". 

60.5 

.24 

46 

Instructors'  language. 

62 

.23 

2 

The  number  of  times  I  have  received  Saturday.  Sunday,  or  holiday  duty  assignments. 

63 

.22 

24 

The  Information  provided  newly  commissioned  officers  on  customs  of  the  service  and 
standards  of  dress. 

64 

.05 

14 

My  cotmnander '*8  "open  door"  policy. 

Extended-Tour  Enlisted 

Rank 

Mean 

Diff. 

Item 

Number  and  Content  f 

1 

1.56 

56 

Privacy  and  individuality  In  troop  barracks.  \ 

2 

1.39 

51 

Frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  kitchen  police  (KP) . 

3 

1.22 

62 

Shuttle  bus  service  on  post. 

4 

1.12 

34 

The  opportunity  to  eat  breakfast  in  the  unit  mess  hall  after  sleeping  late  on  weekends  1 

and  holidays. 

5 

1.09 

41 

Inprocessing  procedures. 

6 

1.07 

16 

The  policies  and  procedures  regarding  personal  furniture  and  decoration  of  individual  areas 

In  barracks. 
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TABLE 

11  (cont'd) 

Rank 

Mean 

Dlff. 

Item 

Number  and  Content 

7 

1.04 

60 

Transportation  to  recreation  facilities  within  a  200-mile  radius  of  this  installation. 

8 

.99 

55 

The  maintenance  and  repair  of  troop  billets  and  family  quarters. 

9 

.93 

38 

The  processing  of  patients  at  hospital  waiting  rooms. 

10 

.91 

26 

The  policies  on  travel  distance  during  off-duty  time. 

11 

.87 

18 

The  expense  involved  in  sewing  required  patches,  badges,  etc.,  on  the  fatigue  uniform. 

12 

.84 

42 

Outprocessing  procedures. 

13 

.82 

48 

Information  provided  personnel  prior  to  their  arrival. 

14 

.80 

54 

The  frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  refuse  and  garbage 
pick-up  details. 

15.5 

.79 

35 

The  variety  of  food  offered  in  the  unit  mess  hall.  ] 

15.5 

.79 

57 

The  reception  at  the  local  municipal  airport. 

17.5 

.77 

53 

The  frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  cut  grass  and  police  the  post. 

17.5 

.77 

58 

Military  nightclub  facilities  for  servicemen,  El  through  E4. 

19 

.75 

12 

The  policies  regarding  bed  check. 

20 

.74 

50 

The  welcome  and  orientation  provided  upon  arrival  at  the  Welcome  Center. 

21 

.70 

59 

The  motel  facilities  for  housing  families  awaiting  or  clearing  quarters. 

22 

.67 

63 

The  merit  award  system  for  recognizing  outstanding  soldiers. 

23 

.65 

29 

Compensatory  time  off  during  the  week  for  personnel  required  to  perform  weekend  details. 

24 

.64 

13 

The  policies  and  procedures  regarding  sign-in  and  sign-out. 

25.5 

.60 

11 

The  elimination  of  formations  which  deprive  soldiers  of  personal  time  or  indicate  a  lack 
of  trust. 

25.5 

.60 

39 

Information  about  MAC  flights. 

27 

.57 

32 

The  opportunity  to  take  care  of  personnel  actions  during  lunch  period. 

28.5 

.56 

27 

The  requirement  for  possessing  the  Armed  Forces  Liberty  Pass  during  off-duty  hours. 

28.5 

.56 

36 

The  attitude  and  service  provided  by  civilian  personnel  who  staff  PX  facilities  (i.e., 

snack  bars,  etc.).  ! 

30.5 

.54 

43 

The  availability  of  "open  time"  during  training  to  take  care  of  personal  affairs. 

30.5 

.54 

52 

The  frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  menial  tasks  not 
related  to  primary  duty. 

32 

.53 

44 

The  reporting  time  for  support  troops  and  information  about  the  nature  of  the  training 
they  are  supporting. 

33 

.51 

15 

The  policy  concerning  beer  in  barracks. 

!  34 

.49 

49 

The  assistance  provided  new  officers  in  learning  how  to  work  with  NCOs.  { 

35 

.48 

28 

The  policies  regarding  payday. 

36 

.47 

10 

The  reduction  of  "hurry  up  and  wait". 

37 

.45 

30 

Career  counseling  provided  Junior  leaders. 

38 

.43 

33 

The  policies  regarding  refreshments  in  the  service  club. 

39 

.41 

40 

The  availability  of  guest  house  facilities  for  guests  of  servicemen. 

40.5 

.40 

47 

Opportunities  to  exchange  knowledge,  opinions,  and  expectations  with  personnel  of 
different  grades  and  backgrounds. 

40.5 

.40 

64 

The  efforts  of  commanders  to  establish  realistic  suspense  dates. 

42.5 

.39 

4 

The  soliciting  procedures  for  fund  drives ,  savings  bond  campaigns,  etc. 

42.5 

.39 

61 

The  operating  hours  of  the  Quartermaster  Clothing  Sales  Store. 

44 

.37 

25 

The  opportunities  for  discussion  of  unit  activities  with  commanders  in  small,  informal  groups. 

45 

.36 

31 

Assistance  offered  for  drug  problems. 

46 

.34 

9 

The  opportunity  for  post  athletic  teams  to  play  against  local  amateur  civilian  teams. 

TAB  A-50 

TABLE 

11  (cont'd) 

Rank 

Mean 

Diff. 

Item 

Number  and  Content 

47 

.30 

22 

Information  about  post  am'  community  activities,  services,  and  items  of  immediate  interest. 

48 

.28 

5 

The  reactions  to  complaints  and  recommendations  of  young  soldiers. 

49 

.27 

2 

The  number  of  times  I  have  received  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  holiday  duty  assignments. 

50.5* 

.25 

45 

Instruction  by  small  groups,  nractical  work,  hands-on  training,  and  accessible  assistant 
Instructors . 

50.5 

.25 

21 

The  opportunities  for  students  to  represent  their  classes  on  planning  groups  and  academic 
review  boards. 

52 

.23 

8 

Soliciting  procedures  for  the  suggestion  awards  program. 

53 

.21 

17 

My  commander’s  attituue  towards  individuals  who  visit  the  IG. 

54 

.17 

23 

The  type  of  dress  required  for  personnel  who  work  on  Saturday. 

55.5 

.15 

1 

The  establishment  of  realistic  suspense  dates. 

55.5 

.15 

46 

Instructors'  language. 

58 

.13 

3 

The  awards  and  decorations  program. 

58 

.13 

19 

The  policies  regarding  the  wear  of  shirt  without  blouse  in  the  administrative  area  of  all 
buildings. 

58 

.13 

37 

The  services  offered  by  the  Legal  Assistance  Office. 

60 

.12 

24 

The  information  provided  newly  commissioned  officers  on  customs  of  the  service  and 
standards  of  dress. 

61 

.08 

20 

The  policies  and  regulations  affecting  0BV-2  officers  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the 

Army  blue  uniform  and  the  wear  of  this  uniform  at  social  functions. 

62.5 

.03 

6 

The  use  of  a  leadership  9tyle  by  my  commanders/NCO's  which  respects  the  dignity  of  every 
person  and  avoids  what  might  be  called  "angry  leadership". 

62.5 

.03 

7 

My  commander's  explanations  of  the  "reason  why"  certain  tasks  should  be  done  in  a 
particular  way. 

64 

.00 

14 

My  commander's  "open  door"  policy. 

Rank 

Mean 

Diff. 

Item 

First-Tour  Officer 

Number  and  Content 

1 

1.59 

51 

Frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  kitchen  police  (KP) . 

2 

1.58 

56 

Privacy  and  individuality  in  troop  barracks. 

3 

1.42 

20 

The  policies  and  regulations  affecting  OBV-2  officers  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the 

Army  blue  uniform  and  the  wear  of  this  uniform  at  social  functions. 

4 

1.38 

26 

The  policies  on  travel  distance  during  off-duty  time. 

5 

1.32 

52 

The  frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  menial  tasks  not 
related  to  primary  duty. 

6 

1.30 

50 

The  welcome  and  orientation  provided  upon  arrival  at  the  Welcome  Center. 

7 

1.28 

39 

Information  about  MAC  flights. 

8 

1.24 

53 

The  frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  cut  grass  and  police  the  post. 

9 

1.20 

54 

The  frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  refuse  and  garbage 
pick-up  details. 

10 

1.18 

34 

The  opportunity  to  eat  breakfast  in  the  unit  mess  hall  after  sleeping  late  on  weekends 
and  holidays. 

11.5 

1.12 

48 

Information  provided  personnel  prior  to  their  arrival. 

11.5 

1.12 

61 

The  operating  hours  of  the  Quartermaster  Clothing  Sales  Store. 

13 

1.08 

29 

Compensatory  time  off  during  the  week  for  personnel  required  to  perform  weekend  details. 

14 

.98 

58 

Military  nightclub  facilities  for  servicemen,  El  through  E4 . 

15 

.96 

15 

The  policy  concerning  beer  in  barracks. 

16 

.94 

38 

The  processing  of  patients  at  hospital  waiting  rooms. 

i 

TAB  A-51  j 

TABLE 

11  (cont'd) 

Rank 

Ha  an 

Dlff. 

learn  Number  and  Con t ant 

17 

.93 

43 

Tha  availability  of  "open  time"  during  training  to  taka  cara  of  personal  affaira. 

IS 

.87 

63 

Tha  merit  award  ayatero  for  recognizing  outstanding  aoldiera.  i 

19 

,8b 

55 

Tha  maintenance  and  repair  of  troop  billata  and  family  quarters.  ! 

20 

.82 

32 

The  opportunity  to  take  care  of  personnel  actions  during  lunch  period. 

21 

.81 

11 

Tha  elimination  of  formations  which  deprive  soldiers  of  personal  time  or  indicate  a  lack 
of  trust. 

24 

.79 

12 

The  policies  regarding  bad  check. 

24 

.79 

30 

Career  counseling  provided  Junior  leaders. 

24 

.79 

41 

Inprocesalng  procedures. 

24 

.79 

49 

Tha  assistance  provided  new  officers  in  learning  how  to  work  with  NCOs. 

24 

.79 

60 

Transportation  to  recreation  facilities  within  a  200-mlle  radius  of  this  inatal lat Ion. 

27 

.78 

16 

The  policies  and  procedures  regarding  personal  furniture  and  decoration  of  individual 
areas  in  barracks. 

28.5 

.77 

27 

The  requirement  for  possessing  the  Armed  Forces  Liberty  Pass  during  off-duty  hours. 

28.5 

.77 

42 

Outproceas ing  procedures. 

30 

.72 

35 

The  variety  of  food  offered  in  the  unit  mess  hall. 

31 

.70 

57 

The  reception  at  the  local  municipal  airport. 

32.5 

.67 

22 

Information  about  post  and  community  activities,  services,  and  items  of  immediate  interest. 

32.5 

.67 

36 

The  attitude  and  service  provided  by  civilian  personnel  who  staff  PX  facilities  (i.e., 
snack  bars,  etc.) . 

34 

.65 

13 

The  policies  and  procedures  regarding  sign-in  and  algn-out. 

35 

.62 

47 

Opportunities  to  exchange  knowledge,  opinions,  and  expectations  with  personnel  of 
different  grades  and  backgrounds. 

36 

.60  • 

62 

Shuttle  bus  service  on  |»ost; 

37 

.58 

2 

The  number  of  times  1  have  received  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  holiday  duty  assignments. 

38 

.55 

8 

Soliciting  procedures  for  the  suggestion  awards  program. 

39.5 

.54 

31 

Assistance  offered  for  drug  problems. 

39.5 

.54 

40 

The  availability  of  guest  house  facilities  for  guests  of  servicemen. 

41 

.49 

44 

The  reporting  time  for  support  troops  and  Information  about  the  training  they  are  supporting. 

42 

.48 

25 

The  opportunities  for  discussion  of  unit  activities  with  commanders  in  small.  Informal 
groups . 

43 

.47 

5 

The  reactions  to  complaints  and  recommendations  of  young  soldiers. 

44 

.46 

18 

Tha  expense  Involved  in  sewing  required  patches,  badges,  etc.,  on  the  fatigue  uniform. 

45 

.43 

21 

The  opportunities  for  students  to  represent  ehelr  classes  on  planning  groups  and  academic 
review  boards. 

46 

.35 

28 

The  policies  regarding  payday. 

47 

.34 

59 

The  motel  facilities  for  housing  families  awaiting  or  clearing  quarters. 

48.5 

.33 

24 

The  information  provided  newly  commissioned  officers  on  customs  of  the  service  and 
standards  of  dress. 

48.5 

.33 

45 

Instruction  by  small  group,  practical  work,  hands-on  training,  and  accessible  assistant 
Instructors. 

50 

.32 

10 

The  reduction  of  "hurry  up  and  wait". 

51 

.29 

3 

The  awards  and  decorations  program. 

52 

.28 

64 

The  efforts  of  commanders  to  establish  realistic  suspense  dates. 

53 

.27 

33 

The  policies  regarding  refreshments  in  the  service  club. 

54 

.26 

4 

The  soliciting  procedures  for  fund  drives,  savings  bond  campaigns,  etc. 

55 

.20 

9 

The  opportunity  for  post  athletic  teams  to  plav  against  local  amateur  civilian  teams. 

56 

.13 

37 

The  services  offered  by  the  Legal  Assistance  Office. 

L. 

- 

TAB  A-52 

TABLE  11  (cont'd) 


Mean 


Rank 

Dlff. 

Item 

Number  and  Content 

57 

.04 

1 

The  establishment  of  realistic  suspense  dates. 

58.5 

-.01 

14 

My  commander's  "open  door"  policy. 

58.5 

-.01 

19 

The  policies  regarding  the  wear  of  shirt  without  blouse  in  the  administrative  area  of  all 
buildings. 

60 

-.02 

17 

My  commander' 8  attitude  towards  individuals  who  visit  the  IG. 

61 

-.02 

23 

The  type  of  dress  required  for  personnel  who  work  on  Saturday. 

62 

-.03 

6 

The  use  of  a  leadership  style  by  my  commanders/NCO's  which  respects  the 
person  and  avoids  what  might  be  called  "angry  leadership". 

dignity  of  every 

63 

-.09 

7 

My  commander '8  explanations  of  the  "reason  why"  certain  tasks  should  be 
particular  way. 

done  in  a 

64 

-.11 

46 

Instructors'  language. 

Extended-Tour  Officer 

Rank 

Mean 

Diff. 

Item 

Number  and  Content 

1 

1.45 

56 

Privacy  and  individuality  in  troop  barracks. 

2 

1.34 

51 

Frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  kitchen  police  (KP) . 

3 

1.31 

58 

Military  nightclub  facilities  for  servicemen,  El  through  E4. 

4 

1.30 

54 

The  frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  refuse  and  garbage 
pick-up  details. 

5 

1.23 

50 

The  welcome  and  orientation  provided  upon  arrival  at  the  Welcome  Center. 

6 

1.17 

40 

The  availability  of  guest  house  facilities  for  guests  of  servicemen. 

7.5 

1.10 

53 

The  frequency  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  cut  grass  and  police  the  post. 

7.5 

1.10 

60 

Transportation  to  recreation  facilities  within  a  200-mile  radius  of  this  installation. 

9 

1.07 

57 

The  reception  at  the  local  municipal  airport. 

10 

1.03 

38 

The  processing  of  patients  at  hospital  waiting  rooms. 

11 

1.01 

62 

Shuttle  bus  service  on  post. 

12 

1.00 

39 

Information  about  MAC  flights. 

13 

.91 

59 

The  motel  facilities  for  housing  families  awaiting  or  clearing  quarters. 

14 

.85 

52 

The  freque^^y  with  which  military  personnel  are  required  to  perform  menial  tasks  not 
related  to  primary  duty. 

15 

.84 

34 

The  opportunity  to  eat  breakfast  in  the  unit  mess  hall  after  sleeping  late  on  weekends  and 
holidays. 

16 

.80 

32 

The  opportunity  to  take  care  of  personnel  actions  during  lunch  period. 

17 

.77 

18 

The  expense  involved  in  sewing  required  patches,  badges,  etc.,  on  the  fatigue  uniform. 

18 

.76 

16 

The  policies  and  procedures  regarding  personal  furniture  and  decoration  of  individual  areas 
in  barracks. 

20% 

.73 

36 

The  attitude  and  service  provided  by  civilian  personnel  who  staff  PX  facilities  (i.e., 
snack  bars ,  etc.) . 

20.5 

.73 

41 

Inprocessing  procedures. 

20.5 

.73 

42 

Outprocessing  procedures. 

20.5 

.73 

63 

The  merit  award  system  for  recognizing  outstanding  soldiers. 

23.5 

.71 

55 

The  maintenance  and  repair  of  troop  billets  and  family  quarters. 

23.5 

.71 

26 

The  policies  on  travel  distance  during  off-duty  time. 

TAB  A-53 


TABLE 

Rank 

25 

26.5 

26.5 
28 

29.5 

29.5 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40.5 

40.5 

42.5 

42.5 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55.5 

55.5 

57 

58.5 
58.5 
60 


11  (cont'd) 


Mean 

Dlff .  Itea  Number  and  Content 


.64 

10 

.61 

11 

.61 

29 

.58 

49 

.56 

19 

.56 

24 

.54 

61 

.53 

48 

.51 

5 

.45 

27 

.44 

30 

.41 

8 

.37 

47 

.35 

22 

.32 

44 

.31 

33 

.31 

64 

.27 

3 

.27 

37 

.26 

25 

.25 

9 

.23 

12 

.21 

35 

.18 

21 

.17 

45 

.13 

31 

.12 

13 

.10 

20 

.08 

4 

.07 

28 

.06 

6 

.06 

7 

.04 

2 

.01 

1 

.01 

43 

.00 

23 

The  reduction  of  "hurry  up  and  wait". 

The  elimination  of  formations  which  deprive  soldiers  of  personal  time  or  Indicate  a  lack 
of  trust. 

Compensatory  time  off  during  the  week  for  personnel  required  to  perform  weekend  details. 
The  assistance  provided  new  officers  in  learning  how  to  work  with  NCOs. 

The  policies  regarding  the  wear  of  shirt  without  blouse  in  the  administrative  area  of  all 
buildings. 

The  information  provided  newly  commissioned  officers  on  customs  of  the  service  and 
standards  of  dress. 

The  operating  hours  of  the  Quartermaster  Clothing  Sales  Store. 

Information  provided  personnel  prior  to  their  arrival. 

The  reactions  to  complaints  and  recommendations  of  young  soldiers. 

The  requirement  for  possessing  the  Armed  Forces  Liberty  Pass  during  off-duty  hours. 

Career  counseling  provided  junior  leaders. 

Soliciting  procedures  for  the  suggestion  awards  program. 

Opportunities  to  exchange  knowledge,  opinions,  and  expectations  with  personnel  of 
different  grades  and  backgrounds. 

Information  about  post  and  community  activities,  services,  and  items  of  immediate 
interest. 

The  reporting  time  for  support  troops  and  information  about  the  nature  of  the  training 
they  are  supporting. 

The  policies  regarding  refreshments  in  the  service  club. 

The  efforts  of  commanders  to  establish  realistic  suspense  dates. 

The  awards  and  decorations  program. 

The  services  offered  by  the  Legal  Assistance  Office. 

The  opportunities  for  discussion  of  unit  activities  with  commanders  in  small.  Informal 
groups . 

The  opportunity  for  post  athletic  teams  to  play  against  local  amateur  civilian  teams. 

The  policies  regarding  bed  check. 

The  variety  of  food  offered  in  the  unit  mess  hall. 

The  opportunities  for  students  to  represent  their  classes  on  planning  groups  and 
academic  review  boards. 

Instruction  by  small  group,  practical  work,  hands-on  training,  and  accessible  assistant 
Instructors. 

Assistance  offered  for  drug  problems. 

The  policies  and  procedures  regarding  sign-in  and  sign-out. 

The  policies  and  regulations  affecting  OBV-2  officers  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the 
Army  blue  uniform  and  the  wear  of  this  uniform  at  social  functions. 

The  soliciting  procedures  for  fund  drives,  savings  bond  campaigns,  etc. 

The  policies  regarding  payday. 

The  use  of  a  leadership  style  by  my  commanders /NCO's  which  respects  the  dignity  of  every 
person  and  avoids  what  might  be  called  "angry  leadership". 

wy  commander's  explanations  of  the  "reason  why"  certain  tasks  should  be  done  in  a 
particular  way. 

The  number  of  times  I  have  received  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  holiday  duty  assignments. 

The  establishment  of  realistic  suspense  dates. 

The  availability  of  "open  time"  during  training  to  take  care  of  personal  affairs. 

The  type  of  dress  required  for  personnel  who  work  on  Saturday. 


TAB  A- 54 


TABLE  11  (cont'd) 


Rank 

Mean 

Dl££. 

Item  Number  and  Content 

61 

-.06 

15 

The  policy  concerning  beer  In  barracks. 

62 

-.14 

14 

My  commander's  "open  door"  policy. 

63 

-.15 

46 

Instructors'  language. 

64 

-.17 

17 

My  commanders'  attitude  towards  individuals  who  visit  the  IG. 

TAB  A-55 


The  complete  set  of  data  from  these  questionnaire  surveys  is  shown  in 
TAB  B,  "Views  Regarding  the  Status  of  Military  Discipline  at  Fort  Benning". 

TAB  B  also  includes  an  analysis  of  all  of  these  data.  The  present  section 
will  examine  only  those  items  which  showed  significant  change  between 
questionnaire  administrations  (MAY  and  NOV  71  to  JUN  72).  Table  12  summarizes 
the  significant  changes  on  a  group  by  item  basis. 

The  treatment  of  the  data  from  the  discipline  surveys  can  be  addressed 
at  two  distinct  levels  of  analysis.  On  the  first  and  more  general  level  is 
the  average  response  to  each  item,  which  indicates  whether  the  group  as  a 
whole  felt  that  the  particular  discipline  indicator  had  gotten  better,  not 
changed,  or  gotten  worse  during  the  time  the  individuals  within  the  group 
have  been  at  Fort  Benning.  Table  13  shows  the  average  response  by  group  to 
each  item  included  in  the  survey  for  each  of  the  three  survey  administrations. 

The  second  and  more  specific  level  of  the  analysis  will  address  significant 
changes  within  response  categories  for  groups,  over  the  times  between  survey 
administrations.  This  will  focus  on  specific  changes  in  the  percentages  of 
a  group  choosing  each  of  the  response  categories  from  the  following  scale: 


MUCH 

SOMEWHAT 

NOT 

SOMEWHAT 

MUCH 

BETTER 

BETTER 

CHANGED 

WORSE 

WORSE 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

These  significant  changes  are  shown  by  group  for  each  item  in  the  survey  in 
Table  12. 

Investigation  of  the  JUN  72  group  average  response  to  each  item  shows 
that  the  majority  of  the  average  responses  are  less  than  3.00.  This  indicates 
that  most  groups,  as  a  whole,  feel  that  most  of  these  indicators  of  discipline 
have  gotten  better  during  the  time  that  these  individuals  have  been  stationed 
at  Fort  Benning.  Another  interesting  finding  is  that,  in  every  case  where  a 
group's  JUN  72  average  response  exceeds  3.00,  the  JUN  72  figure  is  smaller  than 
the  MAY  71  figure.  This  indicates  that  the  attitude  toward  that  discipline 
indicator  has  improved  over  the  time  between  MAY  71  and  JUN  72.  As  a  group, 
the  E7-E9  personnel  have  shown  the  greatest  improvement  in  attitude  toward 
these  discipline  indicators.  This  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  senior 
NCO,  who- was  largely  responsible  for  the  soldier's  "discipline"  and  performance, 
feared  that  VOLAR  would  also  mean  relaxation  of  standards  and  control,  and 
that  their  early  ratings  of  these  discipline  indicators  may  have  reflected 
anticipation  of  problems  more  than  anything  else.  If  this  is  correct,  the 
large  changes  in  the  more  favorable  direction  among  members  of  this  group 
has  enormous  practical  (though  not  statistical)  significance,  since  they 
would  mean  that  the  "man  on  the  spot"  is  acknowledging  that  there  really  may 
be  no  problem.  This,  if  a  correct  interpretation,  argues  well  for  the  viability 
of  the  Fort  Benning  VOLAR  program. 


TAB  A- 5 6 


TABLE  12 


Summary  of  Results  of  Survey  of  Military  Discipline 
From  May  and  November  1971  to  June  1972  (Significant  Changes  Only) 


Response  Change 


Much 

Somewhat 

Not 

Somewhat 

Much 

Item  Content 

Group 

Better 

Better 

Changed 

Worse 

Worse 

1. 

Soldiers'  attitude 

E1-E4 

4*  8% 

-  12 

-  31 

-  2* 

-  2* 

toward  NCOs. 

+  5% 

-  92 

+  8% 

-  2* 

-  2* 

E7-E9 

4-  5% 

4-192 

+10* 

-27* 

-  8* 

2. 

Soldiers'  attitude 

E1-E4 

♦  5% 

4-  62 

-10* 

-  2* 

+  2* 

toward  officers. 

E7-E9 

4-  9% 

4-142 

+16* 

-35* 

-  6* 

3. 

NCOs'  attitude 

E1-E4 

4-  7% 

4-  52 

-  7* 

-  2* 

-  3* 

toward  soldiers. 

4-  6% 

-  42 

+  3* 

-  3* 

-  2* 

E5 

4-  8% 

-  62 

+  5* 

NC 

-  8* 

4-  2% 

-  62 

+12* 

-  7* 

-  3* 

E6 

4-  8% 

-  82 

+14* 

-  5* 

-  9* 

OFF 

4-  5% 

-  12 

+  3* 

-  8* 

+  1* 

4. 

Officers'  attitude 
toward  soldiers. 

E1-E4 

4-  5% 

4-  42 

-  4* 

-  2* 

-  3* 

5. 

Soldiers'  willingness 

E1-E4 

NC 

-  82 

+14* 

-  4* 

-  3* 

to  follow  directives 

OFF 

4-  1% 

4-132 

+12* 

-25* 

-  1* 

from  NCOs. 

4-  4% 

4-  42 

+  5* 

-11* 

-  1* 

6. 

Soldiers'  willingness 

E1-E4 

4-  1% 

-  82 

+11* 

-  3* 

-  2* 

to  follow  directives 

E6 

4-  4% 

-  92 

+21* 

-12* 

-  5* 

from  officers. 

E7-E9 

4-  7% 

4-152 

+  7* 

-32* 

+  1* 

OFF 

4-  2% 

4-122 

-12* 

-  3* 

+  2* 

7. 

Soldiers'  willingness 
to  follow  unit 
directives. 

E1-E4 

4-  2% 

-102 

+10* 

-  2* 

-  1* 

8. 

Soldiers'  willingness 

E1-E4 

-  IX 

-  32 

+  8* 

+  1* 

+  1* 

to  keep  up  their  own 
appearance. 

E6 

-  ux 

4-  72 

-  8* 

+23* 

-18* 

9. 

Soldiers*  willingness 

E1-E4 

-  52 

-  62 

+10* 

+  1* 

NC 

to  keep  their  living 
area  neat  and  clean. 

OFF 

4-  52 

-182 

+  1* 

+11* 

+  1* 

10. 

Soldiers'  performance 
of  their  regular 
duties. 

E5 

4-  22 

-  12 

+  3* 

+  5* 

-  8* 

11. 

Soldiers’  willingness 
to  maintain  the  Army’s 

E1-E4 

NC 

4-  72 

-  4* 

+  1* 

-  3* 

-  52 

4-  22 

+  7* 

-  2* 

-  1* 

standard  of  conduct. 

E7-E9 

4-  32 

4-  52 

+22* 

-23* 

-  9* 

4*  52 

-112 

+18* 

-  1* 

-12* 

OFF 

4*  32 

4-  22 

+  8* 

-11* 

-  2* 

12. 

Observance  of 

OFF 

4-  32 

4-  12 

+12* 

-  6* 

-10* 

military  courtesy. 


Time 

Comparison 
71-72 
MAY- J UN 
NOV-JUN 
MAY-JUN 

MAY- J UN 
MAY-JUN 

MAY-JUN 

NOV-JUN 

MAY-JUN 

NOV-JUN 

NOV-JUN 

NOV-JUN 

MAY-JUN 


NOV-JUN 

MAY-JUN 

NOV-JUN 

NOV-JUN 

NOV-JUN 

MAY-JUN 

MAY-JUN 

NOV-JUN 


NOV-JUN 

MAY-JUN 


NOV-JUN 

MAY-JUN 


MAY-JUN 


MAY-JUN 

NOV-JUN 

MAY-JUN 

NOV-JUN 

NOV-JUN 

NOV-JUN 


TAB  A-57 


Average  Group  Responses  to  Items  in  Survey  of  Military  Discipline 
From  May  and  November  1971  to  June  1972 


m  Content 

Time 

E1-E4 

E5 

E6 

" 

Soldiers  attitude 

MAY  71 

2.65 

3.01 

3.37 

toward  NCOs. 

NOV  71 

2.51 

2.73 

3.21 

JUN  72 

2.44 

2.73 

3.08 

Soldiers'  attitudes 

MAY  71 

2.72 

2.94 

3.35 

toward  officers. 

NOV  71 

2.63 

2.82 

3.25 

JUN  72 

2.61 

2.73 

2.91 

NCOs'  attitude 

MAY  71 

2.82 

2.87 

2.86 

toward  soldiers. 

NOV  71 

2.71 

2.75 

2.89 

JUN  72 

2.55 

2.60 

2.58 

Officers'  attitude 

MAY  71 

2.79 

2.88 

2.93 

toward  soldiers. 

NOV  71 

2.58 

2.66 

2.82 

JUN  72 

2.57 

2.63 

2.74 

Soldiers'  willingness 

MAY  71 

2.68 

3.19 

3.55 

to  follow  directives 

NOV  71 

2.62 

3.01 

3.44 

from  NCOs. 

JUN  72 

2.62 

3.06 

3.18 

Soldiers'  willingness 

MAY  71 

2.73 

2.86 

3.42 

to  follow  directives 

NOV  71 

2.58 

2.89 

3.37 

from  officers. 

JUN  72 

2.55 

2.90 

3.16 

Soldiers'  willingness 

MAY  71 

2.76 

3.09 

3.29 

to  follow  unit 

NOV  71 

2.61 

2.91 

3.33 

directives. 

JUN  72 

2.60 

2.87 

3.06 

Soldiers'  willingness 

MAY  71 

2.52 

3.03 

3.67 

to  keep  up  their 

NOV  71 

2.52 

3.02 

3.71 

own  appearance. 

JUN  72 

2.61 

2.87 

3.55 

Soldiers'  willingness 

MAY  71 

2.49 

3.03 

3.42 

to  keep  their  living 

NOV  71 

2.28 

2.75 

3.37 

area  clean  &  neat. 

JUN  72 

2.46 

2.83 

3.28 

Soldiers'  performance 

MAY  71 

2.40 

2.70 

3.02 

of  their  regular 

NOV  71 

2.30 

2.60 

2.98 

duties. 

JUN  72 

2.40 

2.59 

2.99 

Soldiers'  willingness 

MAY  71 

2.69 

3.12 

3.53 

to  maintain  the 

NOV  71 

2.56 

2.89 

3.52 

Army’s  standard  of 
conduct . 

JUN  72 

2.60 

2.88 

3.23 

Observance  of 

MAY  71 

2.76 

3.21 

3.78 

military  courtesy. 

NOV  71 

2.62 

3.08 

3.77 

JUN  72 

2.69 

2.89 

3.63 
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Examination  of  Table  12 ,  which  shows  those  items  and  groups  which  had 
significant  changes  in  the  response  categories  selected  by  the  members  of  the 
groups,  lends  further  support  to  the  conclusion  that  discipline  has  not  suf¬ 
fered  at  Fort  Benning.  Generally  speaking,  the  "Much  Better"  response  option 
:showed  the  largest  number  of  gains,  when  all  of  the  discipline  indicators  are 
considered.  This  was  followed  in  order  by  the  "Not  Changed"  and  the  "Somewhat 
Better"  categories  of  response.  The  "Somewhat  Worse"  category  of  response 
showed  the  next  to  the  least  number  of  increases  in  percentage  of  personnel 
selecting  that  category,  while  the  "Much  Worse"  category  of  response  showed 
the  least  increase . 

The  final  question  on  the  survey  of  attitudes  toward  discipline  was: 

"Do  you  feel  that  the  changes  made  under  the  Benning  Plan  (Project  VOLAR) 
have  caused  an  increase  in  discipline  problems?"  Analysis  of  the  data  from 
this  item  showed  that  the  E6,  E7-E9,  and  officer  groups  had  significant  (p<.05) 
increases  in  the  percentage  of  personnel  responding  "YES"  to  this  item  in 
the  NOV  71  to  JUN  72  comparison.  When  the  MAY  71  and  JUN  72  data  for  this  item 
were  compared,  the  E1-E4  group  showed  significantly  (p<.01)  fewer  personnel 
responding  "YES"  to  this  item  while  the  officer  group  showed  significantly 
(p^02)  more  personnel  responding  "YES"  to  this  item  in  JUN  72. 

In  order  to  explain  the  obvious  contradiction  between  attitudes  toward 
the  twelve  indicators  of  discipline  and  the  responses  to  the  last  item  in 
the  survey,  the  average  response  for  each  group  and  the  changes  in  response 
options  selected  by  the  groups  were  examined.  This  investigation  shows  that 
the  items  dealing  with  military  courtesy  (Item  #12)  and  with  soldiers'  appear¬ 
ance  (Item  #8)  had  the  lowest  average  group  rating  for  the  E6,  E7-E9,  and 
Officer  groups.  These  findings  would  indicate  that  the  personnel  in  these 
groups  may  be  responding  to  the  last  item  in  the  survey  based  on  these  more 
"traditional"  and  convenient  measures  of  discipline.  These  two  areas, 
military  courtesy  and  appearance,  were  also  objects  of  VOLAR  actions  (i.e., 
individuals  no  longer  salute  officer's  cars,  relaxation  of  the  Army's  hair 
regulation,  etc.).  These  results,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  more  senior 
enlisted  men  and,  perhaps,  the  more  senior  officers,  are  still  measuring 
discipline  by  earlier  standards.  This  explanation  would  be  consistent  with 
attitudes  of  the  E1-E4,  and  E5  groups  and  with  the  observance  of  the  positive 
change  among  the  senior  enlisted  and  officer  groups  from  MAY  and  NOV  71  to 
JUN  72. 

In  conclusion,  the  data  from  the  survey  on  attitudes  toward  discipline 
do  not  support  the  hypothesis  that  the  VOLAR  experiment  at  Fort  Benning  has 
caused  an  increase  in  discipline  problems.  Rather,  these  data  indicate  that 
there  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  status  of  discipline  at  Fort  Benning 
and  that  any  change  which  has  taken  place  may,  indeed,  be  for  the  better. 
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Analysis  of  Several  Discipline  Indicators 


It  seems  logical  to  assume  that,  if  there  had  been  an  increase  in  dis¬ 
ciplinary  problems  at  Fort  Benning  during  the  course  of  the  VOLAR  experiment, 
then  there  would  have  been  a  significant  increase  in  indicators  of  the  status 
of  discipline  (e.g.,  AWOL  rates,  Article  15  rates,  courts  martial  rates,  etc.). 
Rates  of  incidents  per  one  thousand  of  post  population  were  collected  for  the 
first  five  months  of  CY  70  (prior  to  the  start  of  VOLAR  at  Fort  Benning) ,  all 
of  CY  71,  and  the  first  five  months  of  CY  72;  the  only  months  for  which  CY  72 
data  were  available  at  the  time  of  this  report.  These  rates  were  then  ranked 
from  lowest  to  highest  and  compared  for  significant  differences  using  Mann- 
Whitney  U-tests  of  significance. 

Although  enlisted  Article  15  rates  for  the  first  three  months  of  CY  72 
were  higher  than  those  for  all  but  two  of  the  five  months  for  CY  70,  the 
overall  difference  between  enlisted  Article  15  rates  for  the  first  five  months 
of  these  two  years  was  not  significant.  Similarly,  overall  differences 
between  CY  72  rates  and  those  for  CY  71  were  not  significant.  Although  CY  72 
started  with  rather  large  Article  15  rates,  the  rates  for  April  and  May  dropped 
sharply.  CY  71  rates  also  compared  favorably  with  CY  70  enlisted  Article  15 
rates. 

Comparison  of  the  enlisted  courts  martial  rates  for  CY  70  and  CY  72 
(first  five  months)  showed  that,  while  the  majority  of  CY  72  monthly  rates 
were  lower  than  the  CY  70  rates,  overall  differences  between  years  were  not 
statistically  significant.  Comparison  of  the  CY  71  and  CY  72  ehlisted  courts 
martial  rates  showed  the  CY  72  rates  to  be  significantly  (p^.03)  lower. 

The  difference  between  the  CY  70  and  the  CY  72  rates  for  enlisted  AWOLs 
was  not  significant,  and  neither  was  the  difference  between  CY  71  and  CY  72 
enlisted  AWOL  rates.  Comparison  of  crimes  of  violence  showed  no  significant 
differences  between  CY  72  and  either  CY  70  of  CY  71.  The  final  comparisons  of 
interest  were  the  rates  of  Congressional  Inquiries.  There  were  significantly 
(p<.008)  fewer  Congressional  Inquiries  in  the  first  five  months  of  CY  72  then 
in  the  same  months  of  CY  70.  The  rates  for  CY  71  and  CY  72  showed  no  signi¬ 
ficant  difference. 

These  results  demonstrate  that,  on  the  basis  of  reported  discipline 
indicators,  there  have  been  no  significant  increases  in  discipline  problems 
at  Fort  Benning  during  the  progress  of  the  VOLAR  experiment.  There  were,  in 
fact,  significant  decreases  in  enlisted  courts  martial  rates  and  significant 
decreases  in  Congressional  Inquiry  rates.  While  Congressional  Inquiry  rates 
are  not  discipline  indicators,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  they  do 
indicate  the  degree  to  which  individuals  within  the  Fort  Benning  community 
are  seeking  outside  help  in  the  solution  of  their  problems.  This,  in  turn, 
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suggests  that  enlisted  personnel  at  Fort  Benning  either  have  fewer  such  prob¬ 
lems,  or  feel  more  confident  that  they  can  find  help  for  those  problems 
within  Fort  Benning,  or  both.  In  conclusion,  there  seem  to  have  been  no 
increases  in  discipline  problems  at  Fort  Benning  that  can  be  associated  with 
the  implementation  of  Project  VOLAR  efforts  to  reduce  inequities,  enhance 
professionalism,  and  generally  make  Army  service  more  attractive  and  rewarding. 


Soldiers'  Reaction  to  Fort  Benning  as  a  Post 

In  another  area  of  analysis,  attention  was  directed  to  the  extent  to 
which  Fort  Benning  VOLAR  actions  might  have  influenced  attitudes  toward  the 
installation,  regardless  of  whether  attitudes  toward  the  Service,  as  a  whole, 
might  have  been  influenced.  In  the  VOLAR  survey,  attitudes  on  this  subject 
were  assessed  by  the  following  question: 

Compared  to  other  Army  posts  within  the  United  States,  where 

I  have  been  assigned,  this  post  is: 

1.  One  of  the  best. 

2.  About  average. 

3.  One  of  the  worst. 

0.  I  have  served  at  no  other  post. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  statistical  significance  of  the  response  distribution 
shifts  shown  in  Table  14,  two-by-three  chi-squares  were  performed  on  the  data 
from  NOV  70  to  MAY  72  and  from  NOV  71  to  MAY  72  for  each  major  group.  The 
results  of  these  analyses  for  first-tour  enlisted  groups  show  significant 
(p<.001)  positive  change  from  NOV  70  to  MAY  72  and  a  nonsignificant  change  from 
NOV  71  to  MAY  72.  The  first-tour  officers  showed  nonsignificant  positive 
changes  from  both  NOV  70  and  NOV  71  to  MAY  72.  The  results  for  the  extended- 
tour  enlisted  groups  showed  significant  (p<.05)  positive  change  in  the  rating 
of  Fort  Benning  from  NOV  70  to  MAY  72  and  significant  (p<.05)  negative  change 
from  NOV  71  to  MAY  72.  Finally,  the  extended-tour  officer  groups  showed  a 
significant  (p<.01)  positive  change  from  NOV  70  to  MAY  72  and  a  nonsignificant 
positive  change  from  NOV  71  to  MAY  72. 

These  data  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  fairly  consistent  positive  in¬ 
crease  in  the  rating  of  Fort  Benning  during  the  period  of  the  VOLAR  experiment. 
For  all  group-time  comparisons  except  first-tour  officers  from  NOV  70  to  JUN  71 
and  extended-tour  enlisted  men  from  NOV  71  to  MAY  72,  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  personnel  who  indicated  that  Fort  Benning  is  one  of  the 
best  posts  to  which  they  had  been  assigned.  The  first-tour  officer  groups  from 
NOV  70  to  JUN  71  showed  the  same  percentage  indicating  response  "1".  However, 
this  was  set  off  by  a  much  larger  percentage  in  MAY  72  indicating  that  Fort 
Benning  was  the  best  post.  It  should  also  be  noted  that,  while  Fort  Benning 
was  rated  by  group  mean  responses  as  above  average  prior  to  the  VOLAR 
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TABLE  14 


Satisfaction  With  Fort  Bennlng 


Percentage  Responding: 


1 

2 

3 

Mean  Response 

First-Tour  Enlisted 

NOV  70 

36.3 

45.7 

18.0 

1.82 

First-Tour  Enlisted 

JUN  71 

52.6 

35.4 

12.0 

1.59 

First-Tour  Enlisted 

NOV  71 

54.1 

37.2 

8.7 

1.55 

First-Tour  Enlisted 

MAY  72 

56.6 

33.8 

9.6 

1.53 

Extended-Tour  Enlisted 

NOV  70 

32.2 

49.2 

18.6 

1.86 

Extended-Tour  Enlisted 

JUN  71 

40.9 

45.6 

13.5 

1.73 

Extended-Tour  Enlisted 

NOV  71 

46.3 

40.6 

13.1 

1.67 

Extended-Tour  Enlisted 

MAY  72 

39.6 

50.7 

9.7 

1.70 

First-Tour  Officer 

NOV  70 

46.5 

42.8 

10.7 

1.64 

First-Tour  Officer 

JUN  71 

46.5 

46.5 

7.1 

1.61 

First-Tour  Officer 

NOV  71 

50.0 

42.6 

7.4 

1.58 

First-Tour  Officer 

MAY  72 

55.8 

34.9 

9.3 

1.53 

Extended-Tour  Officer 

NOV  70 

53.4 

38.8 

7.8 

1.54 

Extended-Tour  Officer 

JUN  71 

57.0 

36.0 

7.0 

1.50 

Extended-Tour  Officer 

NOV  71 

62.6 

33.0 

4.4 

1.42 

Extended-Tour  Officer 

MAY  72 

65.3 

31.2 

3.5 

1.38 

Compared  to  other  Army 

posts  within 

the  United 

States, 

where  I 

have  been 

assigned,  this  post  Is: 

1.  One  of  the  best. 

2.  About  average. 

3.  One  of  the  worst. 

0.  I  have  served  at  no  other  post. 

NOTE:  Low  score  is  desirable. 


experiment,  there  were  larger  decreases  (more  positive  change)  in  group  means 
earlier  in  the  experiment,  with  the  exception  of  first-tour  officers,  than  in 
the  last  six  months  of  the  VOLAR  experiment.  This  indicates  that  the  changes 
made  at  Fort  Benning  during  the  period  of  the  VOLAR  experiment  have  become 
accepted  as  more  commonplace  than  unusual.  These  results  indicate  that  VOLAR 
actions  implemented  at  Fort  Benning  have,  to  some  extent,  caused  more  favorable 
attitudes  toward  Fort  Benning  as  a  military  post  and  that  with  the  expansion 
of  the  VOLAR  program  during  FY  72,  the  uniqueness  of  Fort  Benning  has  somewhat 
diminished. 

IMPACT  OF  VOLAR  ON  ACTUAL  REENLISTEES  AND  SEPARATEES 


In  order  to  assess  attitudes  toward  VOLAR  actions  and  to  estimate  the  impact 
of  VOLAR  actions  on  the  decision  to  reenlist  or  to  leave  the  Army,  structured 
interviews  were  administered  to  randomly  selected  personnel  in  both  categories. 
Interviewees  were  selected  by  the  last  two  digits  of  their  social  security 
account  number  from  a  sample  pool  created  by  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Reenlistees-  Of  the  personnel  reenlisting  or  extending  for  two  years 
or  more,  only  Chose  who  reenlisted  or  extended  during  the  week  prior 
to  the  scheduled  interview  were  sampled. 

2.  Separatees-  Of  the  people  separating,  only  those  whose  ETS  date  was 
the  week  following  the  scheduled  interview  and  who  were  eligible  for 
reenlistment  were  sampled. 

A  team  of  four  trained  interviewers  traveled  to  each  major  command  once  a 
week  to  administer  the  interviews.  The  data  to  be  discussed  here  were  collected 
from  early  September  1971  through  late  April  1972,  and  represents  only  a  portion 
of  the  data  collected.  For  a  more  detailed  examination  of  all  data  collected, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  TAB  B  of  this  report. 

Table  15  shows  the  response  distributions  of  the  three  groups  of  interest 
(Reenlistees,  first-tour,  three  years  or  less  of  service;  Reenlistees,  extended- 
tour,  more  than  three  years  of  service;  and  Separatees,  first-tour,  with  three 
years  or  less  of  service)  to  the  following  question: 

How  do  you  feel  that  Project  VOLAR,  after  fully  implemented,  will 
affect  the  Army? 

1.  Much  better  as  a  career. 

2.  A  little  better  as  a  career. 

3.  No  change  as  a  career. 

4.  Worse  as  a  career. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  INTERVIEWEES 
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Figure  #5 

RE  ENLISTING  AND  SEPARATING  INTERVIEWS 

"How  will  Project  VOLAR,  after  fully  implemented 
affect  the  Army  as  a  career?" 


Much  or  a  Little  No  change  as  Worse  as  a  Career 

Better  as  a  career  a  career 


First-Term  Reenlistees 


First-Term  Separatees 


Career  Reenllstees 
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TABLE  15 


How  do  you  feel  that  Project  VOLAR,  after  fully  Implemented,  will 
affect  the  Army? 


Much 

Little 

No 

Mean 

Better 

Better 

Change 

Worse 

Response 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Reenlistees 

First-tour 

N 

30 

22 

3 

1 

1.55 

% 

53.6 

39.3 

5.4 

1.8 

Extended-tour 

N 

36 

28 

3 

6 

1.71 

% 

49.3 

38.4 

4.1 

8.2 

Separatees 

First-tour 

N 

100 

111 

28 

20 

1.88 

% 

38.6 

42.9 

10.8 

7.7 

The  comparison  of  primary  concern  is  between  the  first-tour  reenlistment 
and  the  first-tour  separatee  groups.  A  two  by  three  chi-square  (Much  Better 
versus  Little  Better  versus  No  Change  and  Worse)  showed  that  these  two 
response  distributions  did  differ  significantly  (p<.05)  from  each  other. 
Investigation  of  Table  15  shows  that  while  both  groups  indicated  that  Project 
VOLAR  would  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  Army,  the  first-tour  reenlistees 
were  significantly  more  strong  in  their  opinion  than  were  the  first-tour 
separatees. 

Another  comparison  of  interest  was  between  first-tour  separatees  and 
first-tour  reenlistees  in  response  to  the  following  question: 

How  has  life  been  at  Fort  Benning  since  Project  VOLAR? 

1.  A  lot  less  irritating. 

2.  A  little  less  irritating. 

3 .  No  change . 

4.  More  Irritating. 

The  response  distributions  for  all  groups  are  shown  in  Table  16. 
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Figure  #6 

REENLISTING  AND  SEPARATING  INTERVIEWS 
"How  has  life  been  at  Fort  Benning  since  Project  VOLAR?" 


A  Lot  or  a  Little  No  Change  in  More  Irritating 

Less  Irritating  Irritation 


First-Term  Reenlistees 


First-Term  Separatees 
TAB  A- 6  6 


1  Career  Reenlistees 


TABLE 

16 

How  has 

life  been  at 

Fort  Benning  since  Project  VOLAR? 

Lot  Less 

Little  Less 

No 

More 

Mean 

Irritating 

1 

Irritating 

2 

Change 

3 

Irritating 

A 

Response 

Reenlistees 
First-tour  N 

17 

28 

8 

3 

1.95 

% 

30.4 

50.0 

1A.3 

5. A 

Extended-tour  N 

22 

23 

13 

12 

% 

31. A 

32.9 

18.5 

17.2 

2.21 

Separatees 
First-tour  N 

79 

10A 

A5 

26 

% 

31.1 

AO. 9 

17.7 

10.2 

2.07 

A  two  by  three  chi-square  showed  that  the  response  distribution  of  these 
two  groups  were  not  significantly  different  from  each  other.  The  first-tour 
reenlistee  group,  however,  felt  somewhat  more  strongly  about  this  item  than 
did  the  first-tour  separatee  group. 


A  final  comparison  of  interest  was  in  response  to  the  following  question: 

What  influence  did  Project  VOLAR  have  on  your  decision  (to 
reenlist  or  to  leave  the  Army)? 

1.  Strong  influence  to  stay. 

2.  Some  influence  to  stay. 

3.  No  influence. 

A.  Some  influence  to  leave. 

5.  Strong  influence  to  leave. 

The  response  distributions  for  all  groups  are  shown  in  Table  17. 


TABLE  17 

What  influence  did  Project  VOLAR  have  on  your  decision  to 
(reenlist/separate) ? 


Strong 

Influence 

Some 

Influence 

No 

Some 

Influence 

Strong 

Influence 

Mean 

to  Stay 

to  Stay 

Influence 

to  Leave 

to  Leave 

Response 

1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

Reenlistees 

First-tour 

N 

19 

21 

12 

1 

3 

2.07 

% 

33.9 

37.5 

21. A 

1.8 

5. A 

Extended- 

N 

8 

11 

51 

1 

2 

2.70 

tour 

X 

10.9 

15.1 

69.9 

l.A 

2.7 

Separatees 

First-tour 

N 

13 

A8 

173 

12 

12 

2.85 

% 

5.0 

18.6 

67.1 

A. 7 

A. 7 
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REENLISTING  AND  SEPARATING  INTERVIEWS 

"What  Influence  did  Project  VOLAR  have  on  your  decision  to 
(Reenlist/Separate)  ?  " 


Some  or  Strong  In-  No  Influence  Some  or  Strong  In¬ 
fluence  to  Stay  fluence  to  Leave 


First-Term  Reenlistees 


First-Term  Separatees 
TAB  A- 68 


Career  Reenllstees 


As  before,  a  two-by-two  chi-square  (Some  versus  Strong  Influence  to  Stay 
versus  No  Influence  versus  Some  and  Strong  Influence  to  Leave)  was  done  to 
test  the  differences  between  the  first-tour  groups.  This  test  showed  that 
significantly  (p<.01)  more  of  the  first-tour  reenlistee  group  felt  that  VOLAR 
had  an  influence  on  their  decision  to  stay  in  the  Army,  though  a  large  per¬ 
centage  (24%)  of  the  separatees  also  reported  that  VOLAR  had  had  at  least 
some  influence  for  them. 

These  data  show  the  most  direct  effect  of  VOLAR  actions  at  Fort  Benning 
on  the  career  intentions  of  first-tour  enlisted  groups.  As  can  be  seen  from 
the  last  item  discussion,  respondees  who  are  reenlisting  feel  strongly  that 
VOLAR  had  either  a  strong  or  some  influence  on  their  decision  to  stay  in  the 
Army.  As  would  be  expected,  the  extended-tour  reenlistee  group  showed  a  less 
strong  influence  of  VOLAR  on  their  decision.  This  group  has  already  been 
committed  to  a  career  in  the  Army  and  with  their  investment  would  probably 
stay  for  at  least  twenty  years  regardless  of  what  new  programs  were  implemented 
within  the  Army. 

Examination  of  the  responses  of  these  three  groups  to  these  questions 
shows,  overall,  that  lower-ranking  reenlistees  are  much  more  favorably 
disposed  to  VOLAR  than  lower-ranking  separatees,  reporting  more  frequently 
that  VOLAR  influenced  their  decision  to  stay  in  the  Army,  and  that  the  Army 
will  be  positively  influenced  by  VOLAR.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some 
separatees  responded  favorably  to  all  three  of  these  questions,  and 
especially  those  dealing  with  the  amount  of  irritation  in  Army  life  after 
VOLAR  and  the  impact  of  VOLAR  on  the  Army  as  a  career.  This  suggests  that 
VOLAR  may  indeed  have  had  an  influence  even  with  this  group,  but  not  enough 
to  balance  other  factors  in  favor  of  an  eventual  decision  to  reenlist. 

An  Estimate  of  the  Contribution  of  VOLAR  to  Modern  Volunteer  Army  Goals 

In  the  Semiannual  Evaluation  Report,  January  1972,  an  estimate  was  made 
to  assess  the  value  of  Project  VOLAR  to  the  Army  in  meeting  its  long-range 
goal  of  decreased  reliance  on  the  draft.  This  discussion  dealt  with  assessing 
the  impact  VOLAR  had  had  in  terms  of  the  actual  number  of  reenlistments  pro¬ 
duced  by  VOLAR  actions.  The  following  is  a  restatement  of  that  discussion 
adjusted  to  conform  to  the  findings  of  the  MAY  72  VOLAR  evaluation  data. 

Unfortunately,  data  do  not  exist  from  which  the  actual  number  of  reen¬ 
listments  VOLAR  actions  have  produced  can  be  computed,  for  two  reasons.  The 
first  is  the  lack  of  a  control  post,  at  which  no  VOLAR  actions  have  been 
implemented,  which  would  provide  some  index  of  the  impact  of  Army-wide  non- 
VOLAR  actions  on  reenlistments  (as  well  as  non-Army  factors  such  as  the  general 
state  of  the  economy).  The  second  reason  is  that  each  reenlistment  decision 
is  a  personal  matter  in  which  the  individual  weighs  many  factors  in  reaching 
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his  final  decision.  (This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  23.6%  of  the  lower- 
ranking  separatees  felt  that  VOLAR  had  had  some  effect  on  their  decisions  - 
yet  these  decisions  were  nonetheless  to  separate.) 

However,  while  definitive  answers  cannot  be  provided  to  the  question  of 
the  contribution  of  VOLAR  in  meeting  Modern  Volunteer  Army  goals,  it  is 
possible  nonetheless  to  make  a  crude  logical  estimate  of  the  possible 
contribution  VOLAR  has  made.  This  estimate  can  be  made  from  two  sources,  the 
comparison  of  responses  of  reenlistee/separatee  groups  to  the  item  asking  what 
influence  Project  VOLAR  had  on  their  decision  to  reenlist  or  leave  the  Army, 
and  the  reenlistment  experience  for  Fort  Benning  during  CY  1972  in  comparison 
with  the  same  experience  during  CY  1970. 

If  the  responses  of  the  lower-ranking  groups  to  the  question  shown  in 
Table  17  are  re-examined,  it  can  be  seen  that  61  separatees,  from  the  total 
group  of  258  separatees,  reported  that  VOLAR  had  had  some  influence  on  their 
decisions  to  reenlist  or  leave  the  Army.  If  it  can  be  assumed  that  these 
individuals  are  all  reporting  favorable  sentiment  toward  VOLAR  (i.e.,  that 
they  are  not  saying  that  VOLAR  influenced  them  to  leave)  ,  then  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  this  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  individuals  in 
the  total  sample  who  report  favorable  influence  from  VOLAR,  but  were  not  in 
fact  favorably  influenced.  (This  could  occur  because  of  response  biases,  a 
desire  to  please  by  giving  desirable  responses,  or  perhaps  "real"  factors 
such  as  a  genuinely  favorable  response  to  VOLAR  which  is  outweighed  by  other 
factors. ) 

Examination  of  the  reenlistee  group  shows  that  40/56  or  71%  of  reenlistees 
reported  a  favorable  VOLAR  influence  on  their  decisions  to  stay  in  the  Army. 

If  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  same  percentage  of  this  group  responded  favorably 
for  extraneous  reasons  as  did  separatees  (24%)  then  the  following  adjustment 
should  yield  the  percentage  of  reenlistees  who  perhaps  were  actually  favorably 
influenced  to  stay  in  the  Army  by  VOLAR: 

40  -  (.24)X(56)  =  percentage  of  reenlistees  actually 

56  Influenced  by  VOLAR 

This  computation  suggests  that  perhaps  47%  of  actual  reenlistees  in  the 
sample  studied  were  actually  influenced  by  VOLAR.  A  further  computation 
(division  of  the  numerator  of  the  above  fraction  by  the  total  persons  studied, 
314)  suggests  that  perhaps  8%  of  the  total  sample  of  first-tour  enlisted  was 
actually  influenced  by  VOLAR  to  reenlist  (an  increase  from  the  6%  estimate 
in  the  January  1972  Fort  Benning  Semiannual  Evaluation  Report) .  These  out¬ 
comes  must,  of  course,  be  interpreted  with  extreme  caution.  In  the  first 
place,  the  total  sample  sizes  are  relatively  small,  and  these  numbers  may 
well  be  in  error  because  of  sampling  error.  Further,  these  outcomes  are  valid 
by  inference  only,  i.e.  ,  there  is  no  direct  proof  that  47%  of  even  these 
reenlistees  were  the  result  of  VOLAR  Influence.  However,  lacking  a  control 
post,  data  from  these  two  groups  of  first-tour  soldiers  may  be  the  best 
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available  measure  of  the  extent  of  VOLAR  influence  on  reenlistment  behavior. 
With  the  above  cautions,  this  measure  suggests  that  if  VOLAR  were  implemented 
Army-wide  with  the  same  effectiveness  as  it  has  been  implemented  at  Fort 
Benning,  perhaps  as  many  as  8%  of  Army  first-tour  soldiers  eligible  for 
reenlistment  would  be  influenced  to  stay  in  the  Army  when  they  otherwise 
would  not  have. 

Discussion 


This  report  is  the  last  formal  Semi-Annual  Evaluation  of  the  VOLAR  experi¬ 
ment  at  Fort  Benning.  As  such,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  it  more 
comprehensive  than  others  have  been.  Rather  than  covering  only  the  final  six 
months  of  FY  1972,  the  analyses  have  included  base  line  data  from  November  1970, 
and  comparison  data  from  November  1971.  Numerous  references  have  been  made  to 
trends  and  significant  changes  which  have  occurred  over  the  entire  period  of 
the  VOLAR  experiment. 

Because  of  the  large  variety  of  data  collected  during  the  evaluation,  the 
results  just  presented  have  been  complex,  and  the  detailed  presentation  of  the 
results  has  been  both  technical  and  involved.  A  primary  purpose  of  the  present 
discussion  section  will  be  to  attempt  to  summarize  some  of  the  major  results 
that  were  found,  and  to  speculate  concerning  the  reasons  for  some  of  these 
results. 

Findings  concerning  the  impact  of  VOLAR  actions  seem  actually  to  be  in 
conflict  at  some  points.  When  data  from  November  1970  are  compared  with  data 
from  May  1972,  the  attitudes  of  both  officers  and  soldiers  (particularly  first- 
tour)  toward  specific  VOLAR  actions  show  a  massive  positive  impact.  On  the 
other  hand,  comparisons  from  November  1971  to  May  1972  show  fewer  significant 
changes,  and  even  some  significant  negative  changes.  Further,  if  the  four 
general  attitude  areas  (needs  for  security,  pride  in  service,  understanding 
leadership,  and  equitable  returns  from  military  service)  are  considered,  the 
impact  seems  measurably  lower.  While  the  comparisons  for  first-tour  enlisted 
personnel  were  positive  and  significant  in  all  four  areas  from  November  1970 
to  May  1972,  similar  significant  gains  were  not  made  among  even  these  personnel 
when  the  comparison  is  from  November  1971  to  May  1972.  Further,  extended-tour 
personnel,  both  enlisted  and  commissioned,  show  at  least  some  negative  changes 
in  these  four  need  areas  in  all  comparisons,  some  of  them  significant.  Finally, 
in  the  comparison  from  November  1971  to  November  1972,  commissioned  personnel 
uniformly  showed  negative  change  in  all  areas,  though  these  changes  did  not 
achieve  significance. 

The  contradictions  in  the  data  extend  also  to  expressed  career  intentions 
and  actual  career  decision  behavior.  Among  i!rst-tour  enlisted  personnel,  there 
have  been  very  substantial  gains  in  career  intentions,  especially  during  the 
last  evaluation  period.  There  is  also  evidence  of  significant  increase  in  actual 
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reenlistments  among  these  soldiers.  However,  OBV  officer  rates  of  request  for 
retention  and  for  voluntary  indefinite  status  were  significantly  lower  in  CY  72 
than  in  either  CY  70  or  CY  71,  and  there  were  significantly  higher  rates  of 
voluntary  indefinite  officers  requesting  release  from  active  duty.  But  again, 
there  was  a  contrast.  Rates  per  thousand  of  voluntary  indefinite  and  OBV 
officers  requesting  regular  Army  appointments  were  significantly  larger  in 
CY  72  than  in  CY  70  for  OBV  officers,  and  CY  71  for  voluntary  indefinite 
officers. 

There  are  many  possible  explanations  for  these  apparently  conflicting  re¬ 
sults.  For  example,  it  may  well  be  that  most  of  the  positive  attitude  changes 
toward  specific  actions  occurred  primarily  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
VOLAR  experiment,  leaving  little  additional  room  for  change  in  the  following 
twelve  months.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  there  has  been  some 
erosion  of  effect  where  some  of  the  VOLAR  actions  are  concerned.  Yet  again, 
it  is  possible  that  a  substantial  number  of  the  personnel  surveyed  in  May  1972 
simply  lacked  the  necessary  experience  with  the  pre-VOLAR  life  at  Fort  Benning 
to  be  able  to  provide  a  valid  contrast.  Finally,  it  is  always  possible  that 
unidentified  additional  factors  might  have  influenced  attitudes  at  the  later 
measurement  periods,  perhaps  among  some  of  the  groups  and  not  among  others  — 
to  complicate  matters  even  further. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  concrete  basis  in  the  data  for  choosing  among 
these  several  possibilities.  Though  it  would  be  highly  useful  to  be  able  to 
choose  among  these  possible  factors  as  reasonable  explanations  of  the  apparently 
conflicting  results,  any  attempt  to  do  so  would  border  on  speculation.  How¬ 
ever,  such  speculation  may  not  be  entirely  inappropriate.  There  are  many  sug¬ 
gestive  clues  in  the  data,  particularly  some  of  the  supplementary  data  such  as 
were  obtained  in  the  Re-Up/ETS  study  (see  TAB  B) .  These  clues  have  been  used 
to  construct  the  following  frame  of  reference,  which  may  be  helpful  in  inter¬ 
preting  both  the  results  of  the  present  evaluation  and  the  ones  preceding  it. 

One  of  the  most  important  observations,  when  examining  the  evaluation 
results  from  one  time  period  to  another,  is  that  changes  in  level  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  areas  addressed  by  specific  VOLAR  actions  occurred  extremely 
rapidly,  and  to  a  massive  extent.  The  very  first  semi-annual  survey  following 
implementation  of  the  VOLAR  experiment  found  these  massive  changes  already  to 
have  occurred.  However,  the  level  of  change  found  in  general  attitudes  toward 
the  Army  (pride  in  service,  security,  leadership,  and  inequities)  was  not 
dramatic.  Further,  the  level  of  change  in  career  intentions  was  not  significant, 
even  for  first-tour  enlisted  personnel,  though  a  positive  trend  was  apparent 
in  the  data.  Finally,  the  level  of  change  in  actual  reenlistment  was  not  found 
to  be  significant,  either,  though  a  positive  trend  was  apparent  there  also. 
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In  following  evaluations,  the  change  in  general  attitudes  for  first- 
tour  enlisted  personnel  became  significant  and  large.  Career  intentions 
underwent  slower  change,  with  the  improvement  noted  in  the  present  evalua¬ 
tion  being  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  single  change  to  have  occurred  (for 
first-tour  enlisted  personnel).  Actual  career  behavior  has  also  been 
moving  in  the  positive  direction,  with  some  data  from  the  Re-Up/ETS  study 
suggesting  that  the  actual  level  of  VOLAR  impact  on  reenlistments  may  be 
accelerating.  Thus,  the  general  picture  seems  to  be  that  of  very  rapid 
impact  on  attitudes  toward  specific  VOLAR  actions,  somewhat  slower  change 
in  general  attitudes,  even  slower  change  in  expressed  career  intentions, 
and  slowest  change  in  actual  reenlistment  behavior. 

If  these  observations  —  concerning  first-tour  enlisted  personnel  — 
are  not  incorrect,  then  it  is  possible  to  suggest  a  possible  explanation 
for  some  of  the  apparent  contradictions  identified  earlier  in  this  section. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  a  change  in  level  of  satisfaction  with  a  concrete 
VOLAR  action  could,  and  should,  occur  rapidly.  That  is,  if  a  soldier  is 
working  a  seven  day  week,  and  then  is  placed  on  a  five  day  week,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  he  would  report  immediately  greater  satisfaction 
with  the  length  of  his  work  week.  However,  it  is  probable  that  this  would 
not  necessarily  increase  his  satisfaction  with  the  Army,  or  his  intention 
to  reenlist.  Satisfaction  with  the  Army,  a  more  general  kind  of  attitude, 
is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  the  soldier's  balancing  many  factors  against 
one  another,  the  length  of  his  work  week  being  only  one.  Since  a  balance 
among  many  factors  would  require  his  reassessment  of  experience  with  all 
of  them,  it  could  be  expected  to  require  more  time  than  reassessment  of  one 
single  area.  Similarly,  an  actual  decision  to  reenlist,  either  career 
intentions  statement  or  actual  behavior,  would  surely  involve  even  more 
factors,  which  would  require  even  longer  time  for  achieving  a  clear-cut 
balance. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  apparent  contradic¬ 
tions  in  the  data,  at  least  insofar  as  first-tour  personnel  are  concerned, 
may  be  explained  at  least  in  part  by  the  probable  fact  that  different  kinds 
of  attitudes  change  at  different  rates.  The  more  concrete  and  simple  the 
attitude  is,  the  more  rapidly  it  can  change  as  a  result  of  a  VOLAR  action. 

The  more  complex,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  factors  on  which  it  depends, 
the  more  slowly  it  is  likely  to  change.  Decisions  concerning  reenlistment 
behavior,  and  the  actual  behavior  itself,  are  probably  among  the  most  complex 
measured  in  these  evaluations,  and  probably  the  slowest  to  change.  If  this 
is  a  correct  view,  then  the  change  found  thus  far  in  data  from  first-tour 
enlisted  personnel  is  all  the  more  encouraging.  The  strong  implication 
would  be  that  VOLAR  at  Fort  Benning  might  be  expected  to  produce  even  greater 
future  change  than  has  already  been  noted,  if  the  level  of  effort  supporting 
VOLAR  is  not  decreased. 
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Insofar  as  first-tour  personnel  are  concerned,  it  is  probable  that  a 
second  process  was  also  occurring,  which  may  explain  at  least  a  part  of  the 
lag  in  career  intentions  and  actual  reenlistment  behavior.  In  all  likelihood, 
most  soldiers  viewed  the  onset  of  VOLAR  with  some  skepticism.  A  typical 
attitude  might  have  been,  "It  sounds  good,  but  will  it  last?"  It  is  undoubtedly 
widely  recognized  that  programs  such  as  VOLAR  can  become  perishable  when  key 
senior  officers  change.  However,  the  reenlistment  term  is  quite  permanent, 
once  it  is  undertaken.  It  seems  quite  likely  that  many  soldiers  might  very  well 
have  taken  a  "wait  and  see"  approach  during  the  early  months  of  VOLAR.  To 
indicate  a  high  level  of  satisfaction  with  a  concrete  VOLAR  action  would  have 
been  only  honest;  to  indicate  an  immediate  change  in  career  intentions  could 
possibly  have  been  considered  wishful. 

This  kind  of  frame  of  reference  could  also  explain  the  slow  acceleration 
in  positive  career  intentions  responses,  and  the  actual  career  decisions. 

It  would  be  a  reflection  of  initial  caution,  followed  by  increasing  numbers 
of  soldiers  who  have  become  convinced  that  VOLAR  is  "for  real". 

Of  course,  these  explanations  do  not  satisfactorily  deal  with  the  results 
found  for  extended-tour  personnel,  or  even  for  first-tour  officers  in  the 
present  survey.  To  examine  the  situation  regarding  first-tour  officers  first, 
it  seems  likely  that  two  factors  have  been  operating  simultaneously  to  produce 
the  results  obtained.  The  first  is  that  there  has  been  an  increasing  percentage 
of  active  duty  for  training  officers  in  the  surveyed  first-tour  officer  group, 
over  the  past  three  evaluations.  In  the  May  1972  data,  the  percentage  of  this 
category  of  officer  was  very  substantial.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these 
officers  would  indicate  an  intention  to  leave  the  Army  at  the  end  of  their 
current  tour  of  active  duty,  and  an  overwhelming  percentage  of  them  do  exactly 
that.  Examination  of  the  responses  of  officers  in  this  category,  as  opposed  to 
all  other  first-tour  officers-  in  each  survey,  shows  that  the  responses  of  this 
subgroup  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  recent  negative  changes  in 
expressed  career  intentions  among  first-tour  officers,  and  probably  the  negative 
changes  in  general  attitudes  toward  the  Army.  That  is,  it  is  probable  that 
attitudes  toward  the  Army  and  career  intentions  have  not  changed  negatively. 
Rather,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  proportion  of  first-tour  officers  who  have 
negative  attitudes  and  negative  career  intentions  has  increased. 

However,  this  is  probably  not  the  only  cause  of  the  observed  results.  Yet 
a  second  factor  probably  should  be  recognized.  As  was  noted  earlier,  there  has 
been,  at  the  same  time,  an  increase  in  requests  for  RA  appointments,  and  an 
increase  in  OBV  officer  rates  of  request  for  release  from  active  duty.  It  seems 
quite  possible  that  these  observations  are  a  result  of  the  reduction  in  force 
that  occurred  earlier  in  FY  72.  This  suggests  that  young  officers  may  be  saying, 
in  effect,  that  they  are  willing  to  sign  up  for  a  career,  provided  they  can  have 
the  assurance  that  that  career  will  not  be  prematurely  terminated.  If  this  is 
correct,  the  current  findings  for  first-tour  officers  reflect  factors  which  are 
relatively  independent  of  VOLAR,  and  which  VOLAR  could  not  have  been  expected 
to  deal  with. 


The  patterns  of  changes  among  extended-tour  personnel  probably  can  also 
be  attributed  to  factors  outside  VOLAR.  For  extended-tour  personnel,  there 
were  significant  decreases  In  pride  in  Army  service,  and  nonsignificant  de¬ 
creases  in  feelings  that  Army  service  brings  security,  and  Army  leadership 
is  understanding.  (These  are  November  70  to  May  72  comparisons.)  That  these 
changes  were  significant,  while  changes  from  November  71  to  May  72  were  not, 
suggests  that  the  largest  part  of  these  negative  changes  occurred  prior  to 
the  data  collection  in  November  71.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  reduction 
in  force  took  place  prior  to  that  time,  as  did  the  initiation  of  more  stringent 
reenlistment  requirements  for  senior  noncommissioned  officer  personnel.  It 
seems  very  likely  that  these  changes  in  general  attitudes  may  very  possibly 
be  a  reflection  of  those  changes,  which  were  in  no  way  related  to  VOLAR. 

Some  major  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  the  present  evaluation, 
and  from  the  attempted  explanations,  as  presented  above.  First,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  VOLAR  program  at  Fort  Benning  has  had  a  massive  Impact  on  first-tour 
enlisted  personnel,  in  all  categories  of  desired  outcomes.  This  includes 
attitudes  toward  specific  VOLAR  actions,  general  attitudes  toward  the  Army, 
expressed  career  intentions,  and  actual  reenlistment  behavior.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  these  last  two  categories  of  outcome  are  slow  to  mature,  and 
that  even  greater  impact  in  these  categories  can  be  expected  in  the  future  if 
VOLAR  support  is  maintained. 

A  second  conclusion  is  that  VOLAR  either  has  not  influenced  the  other 
groups  studied  (first-tour  officers,  extended-tour  officers,  extended-tour 
enlisted  personnel),  or  has  been  an  inadequate  influence  to  counteract  other 
factors  that  have  been  operating.  That  this  is  so  is  not  surprising;  VOLAR 
actions  have,  in  the  main,  been  targeted  toward  first-tour  enlisted  men. 

(Some  actions  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Infantry  School  have  been  highly  approved  by 
officer  students;  however,  it  is  unlikely  that  these  actions  have  been  as 
strongly  associated  with  VOLAR  as  the  actions  directed  toward  first-tour  en¬ 
listed  personnel.) 

Third,  among  the  four  general  attitude  areas  (pride,  security,  inequities, 
and  leadership)  some  are  more  strongly  associated  with  expressed  career  inten¬ 
tions  than  others.  Security  and  pride  were  more  strongly  related  to  expressed 
career  intentions,  while  inequity  and  leadership  were  less  strongly  related. 

Findings  in  the  Re-Up/ETS  study  suggest  the  probable  reason  for  the  strong 
relationship  between  security  and  career  intentions.  A  substantial  number 
of  reenlisting  soldiers  are  married,  with  dependents  toward  whom  they  probably 
feel  responsibilities.  However,  a  feeling  of  pride  from  one's  service  is  a 
necessary  ingredient,  apparently,  for  both  married  and  unmarried  soldiers. 

Fourth,  these  findings,  together  with  the  findings  from  the  Re-Up/ETS  study 
(see  TAB  B)  suggest  areas  in  which  further  beneficial  actions  could  be  taken. 

Since  the  reenlisting  soldier  is  likely  to  be  married,  with  family  responsibilities. 


TAB  A-75 


actions  to  enhance  the  quality  of  his  family  life  will  probably  make  the  Army 
more  appealing  to  him.  For  both  the  first-tour  officer  and  the  unmarried 
soldier,  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  pride  from  their  daily  activities  is 
probably  necessary.  Without  the  compelling  pressures  of  family  responsibilities 
which  lead  to  a  desire  for  financial  security,  the  unmarried  soldier  must 
enjoy  what  he  does,  or  he  will  seek  more  desirable  career  pursuits.  Inequities 
seem  to  have  been  well  addressed  by  VOLAR,  thus  far.  Leadership  and  pride  in 
service,  the  former  especially,  remain  as  less  well  addressed  areas,  at  least 
in  the  present  data. 

Finally,  it  seems  appropriate  to  inject  a  note  of  caution.  Two  general 
reasons  were  explored,  to  explain  the  relatively  slow  development  of  positive 
career  oriented  behavior  among  first-tour  enlisted  soldiers.  One  of  these  was 
the  possibility  that  they  may  have  been  engaging  in  "wait  and  see"  behavior. 

If  this  is  correct,  then  it  seems  likely  that  the  dramatic  improvement  in  ex¬ 
pressed  career  intentions,  and  the  seemingly  accelerating  reenlistment  behavior 
(see  Re-Up/ETS  study,  TAB  B)  reflect  soldiers'  views  that  a  credibility  gap 
does  not  actually  exist.  That  is,  more  and  more  soldiers  may  be  believing  that 
the  Army  is  serious,  and  that  VOLAR  is  "for  real".  If  these  are  correct 
interpretations  of  the  data,  then  it  would  seem  equally  logical  to  conclude 
that  any  lessening  of  support  for  VOLAR  might  be  viewed  by  soldiers  as  the  long- 
awaited  program  de-emphasis;  it  seems  also  logical  to  conclude  that  such  a 
reaction  might  well  produce  a  real  credibility  gap  that  could  require  a  very 
long  time  to  bridge. 
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FINAL  EVALUATION  REPORT,  MODERN  VOLUNTEER  ARMY 
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FORT  BENNING,  GEORGIA 


Preface 


In  addition  to  the  Overall  Scientific  Evaluation  of  the  Field  Experiment 
of  Project  VOLAR  at  Fort  Benning  as  reported  herein  (TAB  A),  during  the 
course  of  the  project,  certain  other  specific  areas  of  interest  were  under¬ 
taken  as  Special  Studies.  These  include: 

(a)  A  study  into  the  perceived  status  of  military  discipline 
and  good  order  as  connected  with  the  experiment.  The 
report  of  findings  for  this  study  begins  on  page  TAB  B-2  . 

(b)  "In-depth"  interviews  of  reenlisting  and  separating 
enlisted  servicemen.  The  report  of  findings  for  this 
study  begins  on  page  TAB  B-68. 

(c)  Structured  interviews  to  measure  the  attitudes  of  mili¬ 
tary  dependents.  The  report  of  findings  for  this  study 
begins  on  page  TAB  B-I54. 

(d)  Interviews  of  "career"  and  "separating"  officer  personnel. 

The  report  of  findings  for  this  study  begins  on  page  TAB  B-197. 

(e)  In  the  interests  of  professionalism  within  the  Infantry 
School's  academic  endeavors,  a  study  of  the  Combined 
Arms  Tactical  Training  Simulator.  The  report  of  findings 
for  this  study  begins  on  page  TAB  B-233. 
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Preface  (cont'd) 


In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  extensive  special  studies,  and 
in  that  the  Unit-of-Choice  Recruiting  Program  was  underway  within  Fort 
Benning  units  for  a  goodly  portion  of  the  VOLAR  experiment,  another 
smaller  study  was  undertaken  (as  reported  within  this  preface)  into  the 
attitudes  of  the  "Volunteers"  of  the  197th  Infantry  Brigade.  The  197th 
Infantry  Brigade  began  its  recruiting  program  on  1  February  1971,  the 
"Volunteers"  of  the  Brigade  were  the  subjects  of  this  study. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  between  the  period  of  February  and  Dec¬ 
ember  1971,  the  197th  Infantry  Brigade  succeeded  in  recruiting  sufficient 
"Volunteers"  that  all  authorized  combat  arms  position  vacancies,  for 
grades  E4  and  below,  were  filleu  before  the  end  of  1971.  Logically,  the 
attitudes  of  these  "Unit-of-Choice"  products  were  of  special  interest, 
thus,  during  early  February  1972,  an  effort  was  made  to  measure  these 
attitudes.  Some  of  the  more  interesting  points  of  this  limited  study 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  A  total  of  261  "Volunteers"  were  surveyed. 

(b)  Sixty-six  percent  of  the  "Volunteers"  studied  were  less 
than  20  years  of  age  and  another  31%  were  between  20 
and  25  years  old.  Sixty-four  percent  of  the  group  were 
white,  while  33%  were  black. 

(c)  Thirty-three  percent  of  the  group  were  High  School 
Graduates  and  some  12%  reported  having  some  college. 
Seventy-seven  percent  of  these  "Volunteers"  were  single, 
whereas,  some  22%  were  married. 

(d)  When  these  "Volunteers"  were  asked  to  express  their 
levels  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  regarding 
specific  VOLAR  innovations,  the  results  were  logically 
quite  neutral.  For  example,  having  never  performed 
KP  (other  than  in  a  training  environment)  with  which  to 
compare  our  project  of  civilianization  of  Kitchen  Police, 
the  results  were  inconclusive.  Perhaps  the  most  meaning¬ 
ful  finding  in  this  study  was  as  indicated  in  Figure  "i". 
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TAB  B  -  Preface  (cont'd) 

which  reflect  the  expressed  career  intentions  of  this  group. 
Possibly  the  best  interpretation  of  these  expressed  inten¬ 
tions  is  the  obvious  receptive  attitude  that  these  "Volunteers" 
possessed  upon  entering  the  Army.  The  logical  premium 
challenge  is  to  capitalize  on  these  favorable  attitudes  te 
in  order  to  retain  the  desirable  and  most  worthy  of  these 
young  soldiers . 

As  found  in  other  studies,  there  are  obviously  two  distinct  groups  of 
soldiers  to  which  the  Army  needs  to  have  appeal.  One  is  the  more  stable 
soldier  with  mature  career  interests  who  is  perhaps  married  or  considering 
marriage.  For  example,  the  indicated  59%  of  these  "Volunteers"  who 
expressed  intentions  to  remain  in  the  Army,  or  are  undecided  about  their 
intentions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  group  is  a  requisite  "transient" 
group,  usually  unmarried  who  probably  have  less  mature  career  interests 
than  the  first  group.  This  group  is  likely  a  majority  of  the  41%  of  these 
"volunteers"  who  express  a  definite  intention  to  leave  the  military  upon 
completion  of  their  current  tour  of  duty.  These  soldiers  are  likely  intent 
upon  using  the  Army  as  a  "springboard"  or  training  to  further  possible 
civilian  careers  at  a  later  time. 

In  following  the  Chief  of  Staff's  original  guidance  that  discipline 
and  good  order  must  not  be  jeopardized  during  the  VOLAR  experiment,  four 
extensive  special  studies  have  been  conducted  into  the  perceived  status 
of  military  discipline  at  Fort  Benning.  Throughout  the  experiment,  an 
apparent  emotional  response  has  been  detected  regarding  the  broad  general 
subject  of  "Discipline"  (See  PART  I,  “Views  Regarding  the  Status  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Discipline  at  Fort  Benning).  Morale  and  discipline  indicators  as 
shown  in  TAB  C  of  this  report  tend  to  refute  expressed  opinions  that  dis¬ 
cipline  has  deteriorated  during  VOLAR. 

From  interviews  of  reenlisting  and  separating  enlisted  men  during 
the  past  eighteen  months,  it  is  evident  that  Project  VOLAR  is  recognized 
by  enlisted  soldiers  of  all  ranks  as  having  had  a  very  powerful  impact 
on  the  desirability  of  Army  service  as  a  career  (See  PART  II,  "Analysis 
of  Reenlisting  and  Separating  Interviews").  Specific  VOLAR  actions  that 
contribute  to  satisfying  a  young  married  soldier's  feelings  of  responsibility 
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TAB  B  -  Preface  (cont'd) 

toward  his  family  are  found  to  be  strong  "distinguishers"  between  the 
reenlisting  and  separating  groups  of  soldiers.  It  is  found  that  satis¬ 
faction  of  "security"  needs  for  young  reenlistees  is  probably  most 
important  to  them.  Within  this  study,  we  find  that  a  "key"  point  for 
both  the  reenlisting  and  separating  groups  of  soldiers  is  that  they 
enjoy  what  they  are  assigned  to  do  and  that  the  nature  of  what  they  are 
doing  is  useful  to  themselves  and/or  their  organizations. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  dependents'  attitudes  toward  the  Army  (See 
PART  III,  "Analysis  of  Dependents'  Attitudes")  it  was  found  that  the 
following  actions  have  very  large  percentages  of  interviewees  reporting 
that  those  specific  items  have  "Some  or  Strong  Influence  to  Stay"  in  the 
Army: 

(a)  Establishment  of  a  Five-Day  Work  Week 

(b)  Compensatory  Time  off  for  Weekend  or  Holiday  Work 

(c)  Expanded  Operating  Hours  of  the  Post  Exchange  and  Commissary 

(d)  Expansion  of  the  Post  Exchange  Inventory  to  Include  Major 
Appliances 

(e)  Improvement  of  Communications  Up  and  Down  the  Military 
Chain  of  Command 

(f)  Adequacy  of  Pay 

(g)  Fairness  of  Promotion  Policy 

(h)  Educational  Programs 

(i)  Choice  of  Assignments 

(j)  Voice  in  Unit  Policies 

In  the  case  of  the  career  and  separating  officer  study  (See  PART  IV, 
"Analysis  of  Career  and  Separating  Officers'  Attitudes")  we  found  that 
there  is  somewhat  agreement  between  both  groups  regarding  the  following 
items  as  having  an  influence  to  stay  in  the  Army:  1)  Establishment  of  a 
Five-Day  Work  Week;  2)  Adequacy  of  Pay;  3)  Officer/NCO/Soldier  Rela¬ 
tions;  and,  4)  Educational  Programs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "career" 
officer  group  had  relatively  large  percentages  of  respondees  feeling  that 
racial  and  drug  problems  were  an  influence  to  leave  the  service,  while 
the  separating  officer  group  cited  promotion  policy,  choice  of  assignments, 
voice  in  unit  policies,  last  commander  or  supervisor,  as  well  as  drug  and 
racial  problems  as  influences  to  leave. 
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TAB  B  -  Preface  (cont’d) 

Perhaps  a  central  theme  as  pertains  to  each  of  the  "structured 
interview"  studies  (Re-up/ETS  Enlisted,  Dependents,  and  Officers) 
are  the  responses  obtained  to  the  following  questions: 

(a)  "How  has  life  been  at  Fort  Benning  since  Project  VOLAR?” 


little  or  Lot  Less  No  Change 


More 

irritating. 


First-Term  Reenlistees 
First-Term  Separatees 
Career  Reenlistees 
First-Term  Enlisted  Dependents 
Extended  Enlisted  Dependents 
First-Term  Officer  Dependents 
Extended  Officer  Dependents 
Career  Officers 
Separating  Officers 


80% 

16% 

5% 

72% 

18% 

10% 

64% 

19% 

17% 

62% 

28% 

5% 

54% 

31% 

11% 

46% 

36% 

5% 

43% 

40% 

11% 

55% 

38% 

7% 

58% 

28% 

14% 

(b)  "How  do  you  feel  that  Project  VOLAR,  after  fully  implemented, 
will  affect  the  Army?" 


Much  or  a  Little 
Better  as  a  Careei 


Worse  as 


First-Term  Reenlistees 
First-Term  Separatees 
Career  Reenlistees 
First-Term  Enlisted  Dependents 
Extended  Enlisted  Dependents 
First-Term  Officer  Dependents 
Extended  Officer  Dependents 
Career  Officers 
Separating  Officers 


94% 

5% 

1% 

81% 

11% 

8% 

88% 

4% 

8% 

55% 

29% 

3% 

56% 

29% 

12% 

60% 

29% 

5% 

55% 

31% 

12% 

80% 

14% 

6% 

76% 

11% 

13% 

The  study  of  the  Combined  Arms  Tactical  Training  Simulator  was  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  CATTS  system  developed  under  Project 
VOLAR,  determine  whether  it  has  upgraded  the  effectiveness  of  the  Infantry 
School  as  an  educational  institution  and  examine  its  relationship  to  the 
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VOLAR  objective  of  Increased  professionalism.  (See  PART  V,  "Evaluation 
of  the  Combined  Arms  Tactical  Training  Simulator").  The  study  concludes 
that  the  CATTS  system  is  more  effective  than  the  pre-VOLAR  system  in 
achieving  the  training  objectives;  there  is  a  significant  increase  in  the 
student's  confidence  in  his  ability  to  perform  the  job  after  training  on  the 
CATTS  system;  compared  with  other  methods  of  Instruction,  CATTS  is  more 
effective,  interesting  and  elicited  greater  personal  involvement  in  the 
training  experience  than  any  other  method  of  instruction  used  at  the  Infantry 
School;  compared  with  other  supporting  strategies,  CATTS  was  more  effective, 
interesting  and  elicited  greater  personal  involvement  than  any  other  support¬ 
ing  strategy  used  at  the  Infantry  School;  the  CATTS  instruction  developed 
under  VOLAR  is  found  to  increase  the  professional  competence  of  the  stu¬ 
dents;  and,  thus,  through  an  increase  in  professional  competence,  CATTS 
is  viewed  as  contributing  to  the  VOLAR  objective  of  improving  attitudes 
toward  the  Army  and  enhancing  career  intentions . 
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SPECIAL  STUDIES 


PART  I 

Views  Regarding  the  Status  of  Military  Discipline  at  Fort  Bennlng 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

HEADQUARTERS  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  INFANTRY  CENTER 
FORT  BENNING.  GEORGIA  31005 


AJIVA  18  June  1972 


MEMORANDUM  FOR:  LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  DOCTOR 

SUBJECT:  Views  Regarding  the  Status  of  Military  Discipline  at  Fort  Benning 


1.  Opinions  regarding  the  perceived  status  of  military  discipline  throughout 
Fort  Bei.  'ing  have  been  measured  using  similar  techniques  and  instruments 
on  four  occasions:  During  the  period  25-26  May  1971,  Opinion  Question¬ 
naire  VIII  was  administered  to  the  same  sample  of  military  personnel  (appro¬ 
ximately  500)  assembled  for  administration  of  the  HumRRO/SAMVA  Evaluation 
Questionnaire;  from  15  to  19  November  1971,  a  similar  instrument  was  admin¬ 
istered  to  a  like  sample  (Opinion  Questionnaire  XI);  Opinion  Questionnaire  XIII 
was  administered  during  22-25  February  1972;  and,  the  final  Investigation 
(Opinion  Questionnaire  XIV),  reported  herein,  was  administered  during  the 
period  12-16  June  1972,  A  copy  of  the  questionnaire  is  attached  at  Inclosure  #1. 

2.  The  following  grade  groups  of  personnel  were  treated  separately  in  these 
analyses:  E1-E4,  E5,  E6,  E7-E9  and  officers.  These  Opinion  Questionnaires 
were  administered  to  a  stratified  random  sample  of  the  total  post  population 
numbering  approximately  8  60  officers  and  2850  soldiers. 

3.  In  response  to  the  question  requiring  an  indication  of  length  of  service 
at  Fort  Benning  (Question  #2,  Opinion  Questionnaire  XIV),  the  following 
results  were  obtained: 


El-4 

E5 

E6 

E7-9 

Officers 

Prior  to  31  May  1971 

9.5% 

19.9% 

48.7% 

39.5% 

43.9% 

Apr,  May,  Jun  1971 

18.2% 

15.2% 

7.7% 

19.8% 

6.1% 

Jul,  Aug,  Sep  1971 

14.2% 

9.3% 

16.7% 

16.0% 

11.2% 

After  1  Oct  1971 

58.2% 

55.6% 

26.9% 

25.7% 

38.8% 

TAB  B-2 


AJIVA  18  June  1972 

SUBJECT:  Views  Regarding  the  Status  of  Military  Discipline  at  Fort  Bennlng 


4.  The  following  a-e  analyses  of  specific  points  of  interest: 

a.  Question  #1:  Soldiers'  Attitude  Toward  NCQs.  The  responses  to 
the  post-wide  random  sample  to  this  question  were  as  follows: 


1.0 

MUCH 

BETTER 

2.0 

SOMEWHAT 

BETTER 

3.0 

NOT 

CHANGED 

4.0 

SOMEWHAT 

WORSE 

5.0 

MUCH 

WORSE 

Average 

Ratina 

El-4 

May 

8% 

37% 

41% 

10% 

4% 

2.65 

Nov 

11% 

45% 

30% 

10% 

4% 

2.51 

Feb 

12% 

46% 

29% 

10% 

4% 

2.47 

Jun 

16% 

36% 

38% 

8% 

2% 

2.44 

E5 

May 

4% 

30% 

42% 

14% 

11% 

3.01 

Nov 

8% 

41% 

27% 

19% 

5% 

2.73 

Feb 

10% 

35% 

30% 

17% 

8% 

2.78 

Jun 

7% 

35% 

37% 

15% 

5% 

2.73 

E6 

May 

10% 

12% 

24% 

39% 

15% 

3.37 

Nov 

8% 

25% 

19% 

34% 

14% 

3.21 

Feb 

9% 

28% 

21% 

30% 

13% 

3.11 

Jun 

13% 

23% 

23% 

25% 

16% 

3.08 

E7-9 

May 

0 

6% 

26% 

53% 

15% 

3.77 

Nov 

7% 

29% 

22% 

30% 

13% 

3.12 

Feb 

6% 

32% 

20% 

30% 

12% 

3.10 

Jun 

5% 

25% 

36% 

26% 

7% 

3.02 

Off 

May 

0 

24% 

42% 

29% 

5% 

3.15 

Nov 

1% 

30% 

44% 

19% 

4% 

2.95 

Feb 

2% 

33% 

42% 

19% 

4% 

2.89 

Jun 

4% 

29% 

47% 

16% 

4% 

2.87 

Responses  to  this  question  reflect  continuous  positive  or  favorable  changes 
over  the  period  of  the  study.  The  broadest  favorable  change  for  all  grade  groups 
is  found  in  the  senior  NCO  group's  average  rating  -  from  3.77  in  May  1971  to 
3.02  in  May  1972,  or  from  near  "Somewhat  Worse"  to  very  near  "Not  Changed". 


' 

AJIVA 

18  June  1972 

SUBJECT:  Views  Regarding  the  Status  of  Military  Discipline  at  Fort  Benning 

b.  Question  #2:  Soldiers’  Attitude  Toward  Officers .  The  resDonses  to 

the  post-wide  random  sample  to  this  question  were 

as  follows: 

1.0 

2.0 

3.0 

4.0 

5.0 

MUCH 

SOMEWHAT 

NOT 

SOMEWHAT 

MUCH 

Average 

BETTER 

BETTER 

CHANGED 

WORSE 

WORSE 

Ratinq 

El-4  May 

6% 

30% 

49% 

11% 

3% 

2.72 

Nov 

10% 

39% 

34% 

12% 

5% 

2.63 

Feb 

14% 

40% 

31% 

11% 

5% 

2.53 

Jun 

11% 

36% 

39% 

9% 

5% 

2.61 

E5  May 

4% 

27% 

47% 

15% 

7% 

2.94 

Nov 

8% 

34% 

33% 

18% 

7% 

2.82 

Feb 

12% 

35% 

29% 

18% 

7% 

2.72 

Jun 

5% 

33% 

43% 

12% 

5% 

2.73 

E6  May 

10% 

14% 

25% 

38% 

14% 

3.35 

Nov 

5% 

27% 

22% 

29% 

17% 

3.25 

Feb 

4% 

29% 

28% 

27% 

13% 

3.15 

Jun 

9% 

27% 

32% 

23% 

8% 

2.9, 

E7-9  May 

0 

6% 

21% 

62% 

12% 

3.83 

Nov 

9% 

24% 

23% 

30% 

14% 

3.14 

Feb 

9% 

27% 

25% 

28% 

11% 

3.06 

Jun 

9% 

20% 

37% 

27% 

6% 

2.98 

Off  May 

0 

20% 

49% 

22% 

10% 

3.25 

Nov 

2% 

30% 

39% 

23% 

5% 

2.99 

Feb 

3% 

32% 

37% 

22% 

6% 

2.97 

Jun 

5% 

29% 

42% 

18% 

5% 

2.86 

: 

As  was  the  case 

with  the  previous  item 

,  the  senior  NCO  group 

showed  the  most 

pronounced  continuously  positive  favorable  change  over  time  ( 

85  degrees). 

However,  there  are  generally  favorable  opinions  observable  over  the  measured 

thirteen  months  for  all  grade  groups. 

' 
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AJIVA  18  June  1972 

SUBJECT:  Views  Regarding  the  Status  of  Military  Discipline  at  Fort  Benning 


c.  Question  #3:  NCOs'  Attitude  Toward  Soldiers.  The  responses  to 
the  post-wide  random  sample  to  this  question  were  as  follows: 


MUCH 

BETTER 

SOMEWHAT  NOT 

BETTER  CHANGED 

SOMEWHAT  MUCH  Average 
WORSE  WORSE  Ratina 

El-4 

May 

7% 

32% 

40% 

14% 

7% 

2.82 

Nov 

8% 

41% 

30% 

15% 

6% 

2.71 

Feb 

9% 

37% 

36% 

13% 

5% 

2.67 

Jun 

14% 

37% 

33% 

12% 

4% 

2.55 

E5 

May 

4% 

33% 

41% 

14% 

8% 

2.87 

Nov 

10% 

33% 

34% 

21% 

3% 

2.75 

Feb 

9% 

41% 

32% 

16% 

3% 

2.62 

Jun 

12% 

27% 

46% 

14% 

0 

2.60 

E6 

May 

10% 

19% 

49% 

19% 

3% 

2.86 

Nov 

10% 

37% 

17% 

26% 

10% 

2.89 

Feb 

8% 

39% 

31% 

17% 

5% 

2.72 

Jun 

18% 

29% 

31% 

21% 

1% 

2.58 

E7-9 

May 

6% 

21% 

35% 

29% 

9% 

3.14 

Nov 

11% 

31% 

31% 

24% 

4% 

2.79 

Feb 

11% 

35% 

29% 

19% 

6% 

2.73 

Jun 

12% 

30% 

41% 

14% 

4% 

2.71 

Off 

May 

0 

34% 

37% 

24% 

5% 

3.00 

Nov 

3% 

27% 

40% 

28% 

2% 

3.00 

Feb 

3% 

32% 

40% 

22% 

4% 

2.92 

Jun 

8% 

26% 

43% 

20% 

3% 

2.84 

Opinions  regarding  this  item  generally  show  constant  favorable  change  through¬ 
out  the  period  of  the  surveys.  Again,  the  widest,  most  favorable  change  (.43 
degrees)  is  seen  in  the  senior  NCO  group. 
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SUBJECT:  Views  Regarding  the  Status  of  Military  Discipline  at  Fort  Benning 

d.  Question  #4:  Officers'  Attitude  Toward  Soldiers.  The  responses  to 
the  post-wide  random  sample  to  this  question  were  as  follows: 


1.0 

MUCH 

BETTER 

2.0 

SOMEWHAT 

BETTER 

3.0 

NOT 

CHANGED 

4.0 

SOMEWHAT 

WORSE 

5.0 

MUCH 

WORSE 

Average 

Rat.na 

El-4 

May 

6% 

35% 

41% 

10% 

8% 

2.79 

Nov 

10% 

42% 

32% 

12% 

4% 

2.58 

Feb 

11% 

39% 

37% 

9% 

5% 

2.58 

Jun 

11% 

39% 

37% 

8% 

5% 

2.57 

E5 

May 

5% 

32% 

48% 

5% 

11% 

2.88 

Nov 

9% 

39% 

34% 

15% 

4% 

2.66 

Feb 

10% 

42% 

32% 

14% 

2% 

2.65 

Jun 

7% 

35% 

45% 

9% 

3% 

2.63 

E6 

May 

10% 

21% 

42% 

25% 

3% 

2.93 

Nov 

10% 

33% 

27% 

24% 

6% 

2.82 

Feb 

8% 

37% 

30% 

19% 

7% 

2.80 

Jun 

14% 

23% 

42% 

17% 

4% 

2.74 

E7-9 

May 

6% 

24% 

38% 

29% 

3% 

2.99 

Nov 

15% 

32% 

36% 

14% 

3% 

2.56 

Feb 

8% 

40% 

29% 

16% 

6% 

2.72 

Jun 

10% 

29% 

44% 

11% 

6% 

2.74 

Off 

May 

0 

34% 

56% 

10% 

0 

2.76 

Nov 

7% 

36% 

39% 

16% 

2% 

2.72 

Feb 

8% 

38% 

37% 

15% 

3% 

2.66 

Jun 

8% 

35% 

43% 

12% 

1% 

2.60 

Responses  in  connection  with  this  item  have  very  small  ranges  of  change  over 
the  entire  four  surveys  and  all  average  ratings  for  each  of  the  five  grade  groups 
have  consistently  been  on  the  favorable  end  of  the  scale. 
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AJIVA  18  June  1972 

SUBJECT:  Views  Regarding  the  Status  of  Military  Discipline  at  Fort  Benning 


e.  Question  #5:  Soldiers'  Willingness  to  Follow  Directives  from  NCOs. 
The  responses  to  the  post-wide  random  sample  to  this  question  were  as  follows: 


1.0 

2.0 

3.0 

4.0 

5.0 

MUCH 

SOMEWHAT 

NOT 

SOMEWHAT 

MUCH  Average 

BETTER 

BETTER 

CHANGED 

WORSE 

WORSE 

Ratina 

El-4 

May 

9% 

32% 

45% 

10% 

4% 

2.68 

Nov 

11% 

40% 

29% 

16% 

5% 

2.62 

Feb 

11% 

37% 

31% 

15% 

6% 

2.68 

Jun 

11% 

32% 

43% 

12% 

2% 

2.62 

E5 

May 

2% 

25% 

38% 

22% 

13% 

3.19 

Nov 

4% 

32% 

33% 

20% 

11% 

3.01 

Feb 

4% 

35% 

30% 

21% 

10% 

2.99 

Jun 

3% 

26% 

42% 

20% 

9% 

3.06 

E6 

May 

4% 

12% 

22% 

44% 

17% 

3.55 

Nov 

5% 

20% 

23% 

32% 

21% 

3.44 

Feb 

9% 

22% 

22% 

35% 

13% 

3.20 

Jun 

6% 

23% 

30% 

24% 

16% 

3.18 

E7-9 

May 

0 

6% 

24% 

56% 

15% 

3.82 

Nov 

6% 

20% 

22% 

39% 

14% 

3.33 

Feb 

8% 

21% 

23% 

30% 

18% 

3.27 

Jun 

6% 

20% 

29% 

32% 

12% 

3.21 

Off 

May 

5% 

12% 

34% 

44% 

5% 

3.27 

Nov 

2% 

21% 

41% 

30% 

5% 

3.14 

Feb 

2% 

23% 

44% 

27% 

4% 

3.08 

Jun 

6% 

25% 

46% 

19% 

4% 

2.90 

Opinions  regarding  this  item,  as  well  as  the  next  few  questions,  reveal  a  marked 
disparity  between  the  lower  grade  respondees  and  the  more  senior  grades.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  are  rather  pronounced  favorable  changes  for  all  grade  groups  when 
May  1971  Is  compared  to  June  1972.  The  most  pronounced  favorable  changes  are 
again  noted  in  the  senior  NCO  group  with  a  .61  degree  of  favorable  change  noted. 


AJIVA  18  June  1972 

SUBJECT:  Views  Regarding  the  Status  of  Military  Discipline  at  Fort  Bennlng 


f.  Question  #6:  Soldiers'  Willingness  to  Follow  Directives  from  Officers. 
The  responses  to  the  post-wide  random  sample  to  this  question  were  as  follows: 


1.0 

MUCH 

BETTER 

2.0 

SOMEWHAT 

BETTER 

3.0 

NOT 

CHANGED 

4.0 

SOMEWHAT 

WORSE 

5.0 

MUCH 

WORSE 

Average 

Ratina 

El-4 

May 

10% 

30% 

46% 

10% 

5% 

2.73 

Nov 

11% 

40% 

33% 

11% 

5% 

2.58 

Feb 

14% 

40% 

30% 

13% 

5% 

2.61 

Jun 

12% 

32% 

44% 

8% 

3% 

2.55 

E5 

May 

2% 

21% 

52% 

19% 

6% 

2.86 

Nov 

6% 

31% 

40% 

16% 

8% 

2.89 

Feb 

6% 

33% 

32% 

21% 

8% 

2.91 

Jun 

3% 

33% 

41% 

17% 

6% 

2.90 

E6  ' 

May 

6% 

8% 

38% 

39% 

10% 

3.42 

Nov 

4% 

23% 

21% 

38% 

15% 

3.37 

Feb 

10% 

21% 

26% 

31% 

12% 

3.14 

Jun 

8% 

14% 

42% 

26% 

10% 

3.16 

E7-9 

May 

0 

6% 

24% 

62% 

9% 

3.77 

Nov 

5% 

23% 

29% 

31% 

12% 

3.22 

Feb 

7% 

26% 

23% 

29% 

15% 

3.12 

Jun 

7% 

21% 

31% 

30% 

10% 

3.12 

Off 

May 

5%' 

15% 

56% 

22% 

2% 

3.01 

Nov 

3% 

24% 

40% 

28% 

5% 

3.08 

Feb 

3% 

23% 

46% 

22% 

6% 

3.04 

Jun 

7% 

27% 

44% 

19% 

4% 

2.89 

Similar  to  the  preceeding  item,  there  is  a  disparity  between  the  opinions  of 
lower  grade  soldiers  versus  the  more  senior  grade  soldiers.  Again,  the  most 
pronounced  favorable  change  is  among  the  senior  NCO  groups  with  a  .65  degree 
of  change.  It  should  be  noted  that  responses  regarding  "Soldiers'  Willingness 
to  Follow  Directives  from  Officers"  have  an  overall  more  favorable  rating  for  all 
groups  than  the  expressed  opinions  regarding  "Soldiers'  Willingness  to  Follow 
Directives  from  NCOs",  (Question  #5). 
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SUBJECT:  Vless  Regarding  the  Status  of  Military  Discipline  at  Fort  Bennlng 

g.  Question  #7.  Soldiers'  Willingness  to  Follow  Unit  Directives. 

The  responses  to  the  post-wide  random  sample  to  this  question  were  as 
follows: 

1.0  2.0  3.0  4.0  5.0 

MUCH  SOMEWHAT  NOT  '  SOMEWHAT  MUCH  Average 


BETTER 

BETTER 

CHANGED 

WORSE 

WORSE 

Ratlna 

El-4 

May 

7% 

30% 

48% 

10% 

5% 

2.76 

Nov 

9% 

41% 

35% 

10% 

5% 

2.61 

Feb 

12% 

37% 

35% 

13% 

3% 

2.58 

Jun 

11% 

31% 

45% 

8% 

4% 

2.60 

E5 

May 

2% 

18% 

54% 

21% 

5% 

3.09 

Nov 

6% 

28% 

43% 

15% 

8% 

2.91 

Feb 

7% 

34% 

33% 

20% 

7% 

2.87 

Jun 

5% 

29% 

43% 

18% 

5% 

2.87 

E6 

May 

8% 

11% 

35% 

36% 

10% 

3.29 

Nov 

4% 

22% 

26% 

33% 

15% 

3.33 

Feb 

5% 

26% 

26% 

33% 

11% 

3.19 

Jun 

9% 

18% 

36% 

27% 

9% 

3.06 

E7-9 

May 

0 

3% 

29% 

56% 

12% 

3.77 

Nov 

5% 

23% 

29% 

32% 

10% 

3.18 

Feb 

4% 

20% 

27% 

34% 

16% 

3.38 

Jun 

6% 

14% 

25% 

41% 

14% 

3.43 

Off 

May 

2% 

22% 

44% 

27% 

5% 

3.11 

Nov 

3% 

17% 

48% 

27% 

6% 

3.15 

Feb 

2% 

19% 

50% 

24% 

4% 

3.07 

Jun 

4% 

25% 

46% 

20% 

5% 

2. $7 

With  the  exception  of  the  erratic  pattern  of  responses  by  the  senior  NCO  group, 
there  are  rather  conslstant  positive  or  favorable  changes  for  all  groups  over  time. 
However,  the  senior  NCOs  again  show  the  widest  range  of  favorable  change  bver 
the  thirteen  months.  (From  3.77  In  May  1971  to  3.43  In  June  1972). 
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SUBJECT:  Views  Regarding  the  Status  of  Military  Discipline  at  Fort  Benning 

h.  Question  #8.  Soldiers'  Willingness  to  Keep  Up  Their  Own  Appearance. 
The  responses  to  the  post-wide  random  sample  to  this  question  were  as  follows: 


1.0 

2.0 

3.0 

4.0 

5.0 

MUCH 

SOMEWHAT 

NOT 

SOMEWHAT 

MUCH 

Avera< 

BETTER 

BETTER 

CHANGED 

WORSE 

WORSE 

Ratin< 

El-4 

May 

17% 

35% 

36% 

8% 

5% 

2.52 

Nov 

19% 

40% 

26% 

11% 

4% 

2.42 

Feb 

17% 

40% 

25% 

15% 

3% " 

2.45 

Jun 

12% 

37% 

34% 

12% 

5% 

» 

2.61 

E5 

May 

8% 

22% 

36% 

22% 

11% 

3.03 

Nov 

8% 

31% 

24% 

27% 

11% 

3.02 

Feb 

8% 

32% 

22% 

27% 

11%  « 

3.02 

Jun 

12% 

28% 

30% 

21% 

9% 

2.87 

E6 

May 

7% 

11% 

25% 

22% 

35%“ 

3.67 

Nov 

6% 

12% 

19% 

33% 

30% 

3.71 

Feb 

6% 

20% 

17% 

28% 

29% 

3.53 

Jun 

3% 

18% 

17% 

45% 

17% 

3.55 

E7-9 

May 

0 

6% 

15% 

35% 

44% 

4.17 

Nov 

3% 

13% 

14% 

36% 

35% 

3.88 

Feb 

4% 

14% 

14% 

33% 

35% 

3.82 

Jun 

2% 

11% 

21% 

45% 

20% 

3.67 

Off 

May 

2% 

17% 

29% 

34% 

17% 

3.44 

Nov 

2% 

11% 

29% 

36% 

22% 

3.65 

Feb 

2% 

14% 

27% 

38% 

20% 

3.58 

Jun 

3% 

18% 

31% 

34% 

14% 

3.38 

In  this  table  one  of  the  more  pronounced  disagreements  in  opinions  Is  observable. 
The  younger  soldiers  (E1-E4  and  E5)  think  much  more  highly  of  their  personal 
appearance  than  do  the  senior  NCOs  and  officers.  Still,  there  Is  obvious  favor¬ 
able  change  in  all  groups  over  time  even  though  most  groups  do  express  erratic 
opinions.  As  In  most  other  items,  the  senior  NCOs  again  reflect  the  widest 
range  of  favorable  change  over  time. 


TAB  B-10 


AJIVA  18  June  1972 

SUBJECT:  Views  Regarding  the  Status  of  Military  Discipline  at  Fort  Benning 


i.  Question  #9.  Soldiers'  Willingness  to  Keep  Their  Living  Area  Clean. 
The  responses  to  the  post-wide  random  sample  to  this  question  were  as 
follows: 


1.0 

MUCH 

BETTER 

2.0 

SOMEWHAT 

BETTER 

3.0 

NOT 

CHANGED 

4.0 

SOMEWHAT 

WORSE 

5.0 

MUCH 

WORSE 

Average 

Ratina 

El-4 

May 

20% 

33% 

34% 

9% 

4% 

2.49 

Nov 

21% 

44% 

24% 

7% 

4% 

2.28 

Feb 

17% 

45% 

25% 

10% 

3% 

2.38 

Jun 

16% 

38% 

34% 

8% 

4% 

2.46 

E5 

May 

6% 

24% 

46% 

14% 

11% 

3.03 

Nov 

10% 

37% 

30% 

16% 

8% 

2.75 

Feb 

10% 

35% 

26% 

21% 

9% 

2.83 

Jun 

14% 

26% 

32% 

19% 

9% 

2.83 

E6 

May 

10% 

10% 

32% 

26% 

22% 

3.42 

Nov 

7% 

19% 

27% 

27% 

22% 

3.37 

Feb 

5% 

25% 

23% 

23% 

23% 

3.35 

Jun 

6% 

19% 

25% 

36% 

13% 

3.28 

E7-9 

May 

3% 

6% 

32% 

29% 

29% 

3.72 

Nov 

5% 

20% 

25% 

31% 

19% 

3.40 

Feb 

6% 

8% 

31% 

30% 

26% 

3.62 

Jun 

5% 

19% 

26% 

30% 

20% 

3.41 

Off 

May 

0 

37% 

51% 

5% 

7% 

2.82 

Nov 

3% 

23% 

49% 

17% 

8% 

3.03 

Feb 

3% 

20% 

50% 

21% 

6% 

3.06 

Jun 

5% 

19% 

52% 

16% 

8% 

3.03 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  officer  group,  each  of  the  grade  groups  again  show 
generally  favorable  change  over  time  in  their  opinions  regarding  soldiers'  living 
areas.  The  officer  group,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a  .21  degree  negative  change 
when  May  1971  is  compared  to  June  1972.  However,  these  ratings  are  very  near 
the  midpoint  or  "Not Changed"  area  of  the  scale.  Again,  the  widest  favorable 
change  is  seen  in  the  senior  NCO  group. 


TAB  B-ll 


AJIVA  18  June  1972 

SUBJECT:  Views  Regarding  the  Status  of  Military  Discipline  at  Fort  Bennlng 

J.  Question  »10:  Soldiers'  Performance  of  Their  Regular  Duties.  The 
response  to  the  post-wide  random  sample  to  this  question  were  as  follows: 


1.0 

2.0 

3.0 

4.0 

5.0 

MUCH 

SOMEWHAT 

NOT 

SOMEWHAT 

MUCH 

Average 

BETTER 

BETTER 

CHANGED 

WORSE 

WORSE 

Ratina 

El-4 

May 

18% 

35% 

38% 

7% 

2% 

2.40 

Nov 

18% 

45% 

28% 

7% 

2% 

2.30 

Feb 

18% 

45% 

27% 

8% 

2% 

2.31 

Jun 

14% 

44% 

36% 

5% 

2% 

2.40 

E5 

May 

9% 

34% 

40% 

7% 

9% 

2.70 

Nov 

8% 

43% 

33% 

11% 

5% 

2.60 

Feb 

6% 

41% 

31% 

18% 

4% 

2.71 

Jun 

11% 

33% 

43% 

12% 

1% 

2.59 

E6 

May 

10% 

17% 

44% 

24% 

6% 

3.02 

Nov 

6% 

27% 

37% 

22% 

8% 

2.98 

Feb 

8% 

33% 

30% 

20% 

10% 

2.91 

Jun 

8% 

26% 

30% 

31% 

5% 

2.99 

E7-9 

May 

3% 

15% 

29% 

44% 

9% 

3.41 

Nov 

7% 

27% 

31% 

27% 

8% 

3.02 

Feb 

6% 

19% 

41% 

26% 

8% 

3.12 

Jun 

6% 

27% 

39% 

22% 

5% 

2.90 

Off 

May 

7% 

27% 

44% 

17% 

5% 

2.86 

Nov 

4% 

25% 

50% 

18% 

2% 

2.89 

Feb 

3% 

29% 

51% 

16% 

1% 

2.84 

Jun 

5% 

26% 

55% 

11% 

3% 

2.81 

Opinions  regarding  "Soldiers'  Performance  of  their  Regular  Duties"  are  particul¬ 
arly  noteworthy.  With  the  exception  of  the  E7-E9  group  in  May  1971,  all  average 
ratings  are  very  near  "Not  Changed"  or  leftward  toward  "Somewhat  Better".  The 
.51  degree  of  favorable  change  in  average  ratings  for  the  senior  NCO  group  is 
especially  noticeable. 


AJIVA  18  June  1972 

SUBJECT:  Views  Regarding  the  Status  of  Military  Discipline  at  Fort  Benning 

k.  Question  #11:  Soldiers'  Willingness  to  Maintain  the  Army’s  Standard 
of  Conduct.  The  responses  to  the  post-wide  random  sample  to  this  question 
were  as  follows: 


1.0 

MUCH 

BETTER 

2.0 

SOMEWHAT 

BETTER 

3.0 

NOT 

CHANGED 

4.0 

SOMEWHAT 

WORSE 

5.0 

MUCH 

WORSE 

Average 

Rating 

El-4 

May 

9% 

30% 

46% 

8% 

6% 

2.69 

Nov 

14% 

35% 

35% 

11% 

4% 

2.56 

Feb 

12% 

36% 

36% 

13% 

4% 

2.51 

Jun 

9% 

37% 

42% 

9% 

3% 

2.60 

E5 

May 

4% 

20% 

51% 

15% 

11% 

3.12 

Nov 

7% 

32% 

32% 

23% 

6% 

2.89 

Feb 

5% 

26% 

35% 

24% 

10% 

3.07 

Jun 

7% 

28% 

40% 

20% 

5% 

2.88 

E6 

May 

8% 

7% 

26% 

42% 

17% 

3.53 

Nov 

5% 

11% 

28% 

40% 

17% 

3.52 

Feb 

3% 

21% 

30% 

32% 

14% 

3.32 

Jun 

6% 

17% 

29% 

39% 

8% 

3.23 

E7-9 

May 

3% 

6% 

12% 

59% 

21% 

3.92 

Nov 

1% 

22% 

16% 

37% 

24% 

3.62 

Feb 

1% 

17% 

22% 

39% 

21% 

3.62 

Jun 

6% 

11% 

34% 

36% 

12% 

3.34 

Off 

May 

5% 

7% 

49% 

34% 

5% 

3.61 

Nov 

1% 

16% 

43% 

31% 

8% 

3.28 

Feb 

3% 

17% 

44% 

28% 

7% 

3.19 

Jun 

4% 

18% 

51% 

20% 

6% 

3.03 

As  was  the  case  for  opinions  regarding  soldiers'  appearance  and  the  final  item 
"Observances  of  Military  Courtesy" ,  there  Is  a  large  observable  disagreement 
between  the  views  of  lower  grade  soldiers  and  senior  soldiers  toward  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Generally,  there  are  rather  consistent  favorable  changes  for  grade  groups 
E6  and  above,  with  the  lower  grades  showing  somewhat  erratic  patterns. 


AJIVA  18  June  1972 

SUBJECT:  Views  Regarding  the  Status  of  Military  Discipline  at  Fort  Banning 

1.  Question  #12:  Observance  of  Military  Courtesy.  The  responses  of 
the  post-wide  random  sample  to  this  question  were  as  follows: 


1.0 

MUCH 

BETTER 

2.0 

SOMEWHAT 

BETTER 

3.0 

NOT 

CHANGED 

4.0 

SOMEWHAT 

WORSE 

5.0 

MUCH 

WORSE 

Average 

Ratlna 

El-4 

May 

9% 

27% 

47% 

13% 

4% 

2.76 

Nov 

14% 

33% 

35% 

14% 

5% 

2.62 

Feb 

12% 

34% 

33% 

17% 

4% 

2.68 

Jun 

11% 

29% 

44% 

12% 

4% 

2.69 

E5 

May 

5% 

12% 

49% 

25% 

9% 

3.21 

Nov 

7% 

26% 

28% 

29% 

10% 

3.08 

Feb 

5% 

22% 

31% 

29% 

13% 

3.22 

Jun 

8% 

23% 

40% 

20% 

7% 

2.89 

E6 

May 

3% 

11% 

19% 

39% 

28% 

3.78 

Nov 

5% 

10% 

18% 

38% 

29% 

3.77 

Feb 

5% 

13% 

30% 

33% 

20% 

3.51 

Jun 

5% 

12% 

17% 

47% 

19% 

3.63 

E7-9 

May 

0 

3% 

18% 

38% 

41% 

4.17 

Nov 

4% 

11% 

14% 

38% 

34% 

3.88 

Feb 

3% 

9% 

19% 

40% 

30% 

3.94 

Jun 

5% 

9% 

20% 

45% 

21% 

3.68 

Off 

May 

0 

15% 

17% 

49% 

20% 

3.77 

Nov 

1% 

12% 

26% 

36% 

25% 

3.70 

Feb 

3% 

14% 

25% 

33% 

25% 

3.64 

Jun 

4% 

13% 

38% 

30% 

15% 

3.39 

Although  generally  favorable  changes  are  seen  over  time,  "Observances  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Courtesy"  received  the  least  favorable  ratings  of  all  the  twelve  items.  This 
is  especially  true  for  the  E6,  E7-E9  and  officer  groups.  Especially  noteworthy  Is 
the  .49  degree  of  favorable  change  in  average  ratings  for  the  senior  NCO  group 
as  well  as  a  .38  degree  change  in  the  officers'  ratings. 


TAB  B-14 


AJIVA  18  June  1972 

SUBJECT:  Views  Regarding  the  Status  of  Military  Discipline  at  Fort  Benning 

5.  In  addition  to  the  proceeding  twelve  indicators  of  the  perceived  status 
of  military  discipline,  three  additional  direct  questions  were  asked  of  the 
survey  sample  to  ascertain  specific  opinions  regarding  these  three  subjects. 

A.  "Do  you  feel  that  Military  Leadership  has  improved  in  the 


past  year  at  Fort  Benning?" 

YES 

NO 

El-4 

69.1% 

30.9% 

E5 

68.5% 

31.5% 

E6 

59.2% 

40.8% 

E7-9 

54.4% 

45.6% 

Officers 

70.7% 

29.3% 

Do  you  feel  that  communications  up  and  down  the  chain  of 
command  have  improved  in  the  past  year  at  Fort  Benning? 

YES 

NO 

El-4 

71.1% 

28.9% 

E5 

72.0% 

28.0% 

E6 

65.8% 

34.2% 

E7-9 

59.7% 

40.3% 

Officers 

73.9% 

26.1% 

'Do  you  .  -  el  that  there  has  been  an 

increase  in  discipline 

problems  in  the  past  year  at  Fort  Benning?" 

YES 

NO 

El -4 

23.1% 

76.9% 

E5 

25.5% 

74.5% 

E6 

42.9% 

57.1% 

E7-9 

28.6% 

71.4% 

Officers 

27.5% 

72.5% 

TAB  B-15 


AJIVA  18  June  1972 

SUBJECT:  Views  Regarding  the  Status  of  Military  Discipline  at  Fort  Bennlng 


With  the  exception  of  the  E6  group  In  the  proceeding  third  question,  approxi¬ 
mately  three-quarters  of  the  total  sample  surveyed  expressed  an  opinion  that 
discipline  problems  have  not  increased  in  the  past  year;  an  approximate  average 
of  some  69%  feel  as  though  communications  up  aid  down  the  Chain  of  Command 
have  Improved;  and  an  approximate  average  of  64%  feel  as  though  military  leader¬ 
ship  has  improved.  The  following  table  are  the  results  for  May  and  November 
1971  and  February  and  June  1972  to  the  question,  “Do  you  feel  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  discipline  problems  in  the  past  year  at  Fort  Bennlng?" 

YES  NO 


MAY 

NOV 

FEB 

TUN 

MAY 

NOV 

FEB 

TUN 

El-4 

13% 

21% 

25% 

23% 

87% 

79% 

75% 

77% 

E5 

18% 

36% 

29% 

25% 

82% 

64% 

71% 

75% 

E6 

36% 

59% 

31% 

43% 

64% 

41% 

69% 

57% 

E7-9 

44% 

45% 

53% 

29% 

56% 

55% 

47% 

71% 

Off 

46% 

42% 

35% 

27% 

54% 

58% 

65% 

73% 

SUMMARY:  Throughout  the  period  of  the  VOLAR  experiment  at  Fort  Bennlng, 
an  apparent  emotional  response  has  been  detected  regarding  the  broad  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  "Discipline".  Consistently,  morale  or  discipline  Indicators 
have  been  closely  monitored,  and  the  responses  to  the  twelve  Initial  ques¬ 
tions  in  these  studies  tend  to  indicate  that  military  discipline  and  order  have 
not  suffered.  As  In  the  case  of  the  responses  Indicated  in  the  above  question. 
Individual  subjective  opinions  have  often  and.  In  this  specific  case,  rather 
insistently,  accessed  the  status  of  discipline  as  having  declined.  Quite 
likely,  many  variables  affecting  today’s  Army  and  specifically  the  interper¬ 
sonal  relationships  of  senior  NCOs  and  the  young  soldiers  who  are  deeply 
Influenced  by  today's  young  society,  precipitate  what  appears  to  be  the 
emotional  responses  to  a  question  of  this  type  by  the  NCOs.  In  fact,  cer¬ 
tain  of  these  extraneous  variables  may  do  more  to  generate  apprehension 
within  the  Non-Commissioned  Officer  ranks  and  thus,  create  an  overly  cri¬ 
tical  response  when  discipline  Is  questioned.  Perhaps  certain  of  the  respon¬ 
dees  who  criticize  the  status  of  military  discipline  do  not  fully  understand 
the  term  or  Isolate  and  use  only  one  indicator  of  discipline  and  generalize 
Its  meaning.  As  reported  herein,  as  well  as  In  the  previous  "Discipline" 
studies,  the  perceived  deterioration  In  discipline  as  having  been  caused 
by  VOLAR  Is  probably  more  Imagined  than  real  and  may.  In  large  measure, 
be  the  venting  of  emotion. 


TAB  B-16 


AJIVA  18  June  1972 

SUBJECT:  Views  Regarding  the  Status  of  Military  Discipline  at  Fort 
Bennlng 

6.  At  Inclosures  2-49  are  graphic  portrayals  of  the  responses  to  each 
of  the  twelve  initial  items  contained  in  this  memorandum  and  the  Opinion 
Questionnaire .  . 


TAB  B-17 


OPINION  QUESTIONNAIRE  XIV 


1 .  YOUR  GRADE: _ 

2.  I  started  my  current  tour  at  Fort  Bennlng: 

a.  Prior  to  31  May  71  b.  Apr,  May  or  Jun  71 

c.  Jill,  Aug  or  Sep  71  d.  After  1  Oct  71 

There  are  a  number  of  statements  listed  below  which  cover  some  parts  of  Army 
life  at  Fort  Benning.  Please  circle  one  number  after  each  statement  to  show 
whether  you  think  that  part  of  Army  life  has  gotten  very  much  better,  somewhat 
better,  not  changed,  somewhat  worse,  or  much  worse  since  you  have  been  at 


Fort  Benning.  Answer  only  one  number  for  each  question: 

MUCH  SOMEWHAT  NOT  SOMEWHAT  MUCH 
SCALE:  BETTER  BETTER  CHANGED  WORSE  WORSE 

1  2  3  4  5 

***************************************** 

1 .  Soldiers'  attitude  toward  NCOs .  12345 

2.  Soldiers'  attitude  toward  Officers .  12345 

3.  NCOs'  attitude  toward  soldiers .  12345 

4.  Officers'  attitude  toward  soldiers .  12345 


5.  Soldiers'  willingness  to  follow  directives  from  NCOs.  .  .  1  2  3  4  5 

6.  Soldiers'  willingness  to  follow  directives  from  Officers.  .  1  2  3  4  5 

7.  Soldiers'  willingness  to  follow  unit  directives .  1  2  3  4  5 

8.  Soldiers'  willingness  to  keep  up  their  own  appearance  .  .  1  2  3  4  5 

9.  Soldiers’  willingness  to  keep  their  living  area  clean  and 


neat .  12345 

10.  Soldiers'  performance  of  their  regular  duties .  12345 

11.  Soldiers'  willingness  to  maintain  the  Army's  standard 

of  conduct .  12345 


12.  Observance  of  military  courtesy 


1  2  3  4  5 


OPINION  QUESTIONNAIRE  XIII  (Cont'd) 


13 .  Do  you  feel  that  military  leadership  has  improved  in  the  past  year  at 
Fort  Bennlng? 

_ YES  _ NO 


14.  Do  you  feel  that  communications  up  and  down  the  chain  of  command  has 
improved  in  the  past  year  at  Fort  Benning? 

_ YES  _ NO 


15.  If  you  answered  "NO"  to  either  of  the  above  two  questions,  please  give 
some  specific  examples  in  the  comment  section  of  the  questionnaire. 

16.  Do  you  feel  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  discipline  problems  in 
the  past  year  at  Fort  Benning? 

_ YES  _ NO 


17.  If  you  answered  "YES"  to  the  above  question,  please  give  some  specific 
examples . 
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TAB  B-19 


verage  Ratings  Shown  by  Asterisk  Leftward  Movement  Is  Desired 


Average  Ratings  Shown  by  Asterisk 
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TAB  B-68 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  ARMY 

headquarters  united  states  army  infantry  center 

FORT  BENNING.  GEORGIA  3IBOS 


AJIVA 


30  June  1972 


MEMORANDUM  FOR:  LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  DOCTOR 
SUBJECT:  Interviews  of  Reenlisting  and  Separating  Enlisted  Men 


1.  Attached  at  Inclosure  1  are  the  analyses  of  the  Reenlistment  and 
Separation  Interviews  which  were  conducted  during  the  period  of  the 
VOLAR  field  experiment  at  Fort  Benning. 

2.  From  this  study  it  is  evident  that  Project  VOLAR  is  recognized  by 
enlisted  soldiers  of  all  ranks  as  having  had  a  very  powerful  impact 
on  the  desirability  of  Army  service  as  a  career.  The  findings  also 
indicate  that  a  significant  portion  of  reenlistees  are  soldiers  with 
families  toward  whom  they  logically  feel  a  substantial  responsibility 
as  head  of  the  family.  Specific  VOLAR  actions  which  support,  or  con¬ 
tribute  to  satisfying  this  responsibility,  are  found  to  strongly  distinguish 
between  the  reenlisting  and  separating  groups  of  soldiers.  It  is  found 
that,  when  considering  the  four  general  attitude  "need"  areas  of:  (9)  Ego 
Involvement;  (2)  Security;  (3)  Inequities;  and,  (4)  Leadership,  satisfaction 
of  security  needs  probably  is  most  Important  to  reenllstees.  On  the  other 
hand,  job  satisfaction  as  a  part  of  Ego  Involvement  is  not  high.  This 
indicates  that  future  efforts  might  achieve  greatest  success  if  ways 
could  be  found  to  increase  job  satisfaction  among  both  the  reenlisting 
and  separating  soldiers. 

3.  Perhaps  most  importantly  in  these  findings  is  the  point  that  there 
are  two  different  groups  to  which  the  Army  needs  to  have  appeal.  The 
first  is  the  more  stable  group  with  the  more  mature  career  intentions , 
who  are  most  likely  to  have  family  responsibilities.  This  soldier,  when 
he  reenlists,  is  probably  making  a  long-term  decision  regarding  his  career. 
Actions  to  enhance  the  stability  of  this  soldier's  home  environment  would 
increase  the  attractiveness  of  the  Army  as  a  career.  The  second  group  is 
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AJIVA  30  June  1972 

SUBJECT:  Interviews  of  Reenlisting  and  Separating  Enlisted  Men 

predictably  the  requisite  transient  group  whose  members  are  generally 
unmarried  and  have  less  mature  career  interests  than  the  members  of 
the  first  group.  Their  initial  interests  are  probably  to  use  the  Army 
as  a  "springboard"  to  further  possible  civilian  careers  at  a  future  time. 
In  that  the  Army  needs  this  recurring  supply  of  the  "transients" ,  it  is 
obviously  unwise  to  neglect  their  interests.  A  key  point  for  both  these 
groups  is  that  they  enjoy  what  they  are  assigned  to  do,  and  that  the 
nature  of  what  they  are  doing  is  useful  to  themselves  and/or  their  organ¬ 
izations  . 
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REENLISTMENT  AND  SEPARATION  REPORT 


Introduction 

In  early  Spring,  1971,  It  was  decided  that  an  Interview  study 
of  reenllstees  and  separatees  at  Fort  Benning  might  be  a  highly  useful 
and  valuable  addition  to  the  main  VOLAR  questionnaire  survey  which 
has  been  reported  in  TAB  A.  The  purpose  of  this  supplementary  study 
was  to  attempt  to  determine  the  extent  VOLAR  actions  had  influenced 
persons  who  had  only  recently  made  decisions  either  to  reenlist  or 
to  separate.  Further,  it  was  thought  that  such  a  study  might  permit 
identification  of  additional  areas  in  which  VOLAR  actions  might  be 
needed,  or  in  which  greater  effort  might  be  applied.  To  accomplish 
these  objectives,  a  questionnaire  was  devised  and  a  pilot  study  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Fort  Benning  Army  Transfer  Point  in  June  and  July  1971, 
The  results  of  that  pilot  study  were  sufficiently  encouraging  that  a 
decision  was  then  made  to  proceed  with  a  full-scale  study  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  present  section  is  a  report  of  the  findings 
of  that  study. 


Methodolc 


Structured  interviews  (See  Appendix  A)  were  administered  to 
randomly  selected  persons  who  had  either  reenlisted  or  were  going 
to  separate  from  the  Army.  Interviewees  were  selected  through  the 
use  of  the  last  two  digits  of  their  Social  Security  account  numbers , 
using  a  sample  pool  defined  by  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Reenlistees.  These  were  personnel  who  had  either 
reenlisted  or  extended  for  two  years  or  more,  during 
the  week  prior  to  the  scheduled  interview. 

2.  Separatees.  These  were  persons  whose  estimated 
time  of  separation  (ETS)  was  the  week  following  the 
scheduled  interview,  and  who  were  eligible  for 
reenlistment. 
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A  team  of  four  interviewers  visited  each  of  six  major  commands 
at  Fort  Benning  once  each  week  to  administer  the  structured  interviews. 

All  interviews  were  conducted  during  the  morning  hours  of  the  first 
three  days  of  each  week.  The  period  of  data  collection  extended  from 
6  September  1971  through  31  May  1972.  During  this  time,  a  total  of 
402  persons  were  Interviewed,  as  shown  In  Table  1  which  indicates 
their  distribution  by  rank  and  by  reenlistment  action. 

Results 

Of  the  several  sections  In  the  Interview  schedule.  Section  1  was 
devoted  to  obtaining  background  information  on  the  individual.  This 
information  was  considered  important  when  the  Interview  was  being  dev¬ 
eloped,  because  background  data  had  frequently  been  found  to  predict 
career  behavior  in  other  studies.  A  list  of  the  background  data  items 
in  Section  1  is  shown  in  Table  2 ,  together  with  the  results  of  chi  square 
tests  of  significance  between  first-tour  reenlistees  and  first-tour  sep¬ 
aratees,  the  two  groups  of  principal  interest.  As  can  be  seen  from  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  table,  several  background  items  did  discriminate  signifi¬ 
cantly  between  these  two  groups.  The  differences  are  depicted  graphically 
in  the  figures  following  this  report  and  are  discussed  specifically  below: 

A.  Grade.  As  can  be  seen  from  examination  of  Figure  1,  a 
higher  frequency  of  reenlistment  was  associated  with  a 
higher  rank,  considering  the  rank  group  of  £2^4  and  E5. 

This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  higher  rank 
causes  reenlistment.  While  this  might  to  some  extent 
be  true,  especially  Insofar  as  It  would  be  associated 
with  higher  pay,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  promotion 
was  based  on  superior  performance,  which  might,  in 
turn,  have  been  produced  by  greater  attraction  to  the 
Army  as  a  career  in  the  first  place. 

B.  As  Figure  2  shows,  blacks  are  somewhat  more  likely 
to  reenllst  than  whites. 

C.  Figure  3  shows  that  there  is  a  very  strong  relationship 
between  marital  status  and  reenlistment  behavior.  Within 
the  present  sample,  the  first-tour  reenllstee  was  much 
more  likely  to  be  married  than  single.  When  considered 
in  association  with  Item  1,  dealing  with  grade,  and  5, 
dealing  with  dependents,  it  seems  quite  possible  that 
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Table  1 


Interview  Study  Subjects 

E2-5 

E6-8 

Reenlistees 

56 

73 

Separatees 

259 

15* 

*This  group  was  excluded  from  the  analyses  because  it  was 
too  smalt  to  furnish  reliable  data. 
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Table  1 


First-Tour 

Reenlistees 

First-Tour 

Separatees 

2 

Item 

1.61 

1.44 

.05 

1 

1.82 

1.88 

.02 

3 

1.80 

1.46 

.001 

4 

2.11 

1.66 

.01 

5 

2.64 

2.47 

.001 

7 

3.02 

3.31 

.02 

8 

1.36 

1.66 

.05 

9 

1.50 

1.64 

.05 

14 

2.14 

1.56 

.001 

15 

1.23 

1.44 

.01 

18 

2.18 

2.31 

N.S. 

2 

2.23 

2.25 

N.S. 

6 

2.22 

2.40 

N.S. 

10 

3.36 

3.50 

N.S. 

11 

2.40 

2.47 

N.S. 

12a 

2.38 

2.45 

N.S. 

12b 

3.20 

3.34 

N.S. 

13a 

3.30 

3.46 

N.S. 

13b 

1.34 

1.41 

N.S. 

16 

3.50 

3.39 

N.S. 

20 

3.05 

3.05 

N.S. 

21 

TABLE  2 

Section  I  -  Personal  Data 

p  Item  Number  and  Content 


Race. 

Marital  Status. 

Number  of  dependents. 

Months  of  active  service. 

Civilian  education. 

Employed  before  entering  the  Army. 
Volunteered  had  there  not  been  a  draft. 
Category. 


How  long  have  you  been  at  Ft.  Benning? 

If  YES,  approx,  income  before  entering  Army. 
Approx.  Income  of  parents  before  entering  Army 


before  entering  Army? 


were  from  8-18  years  old? 

13b  Where,  Just  prior  to  entering  Army? 
16  Served  in  combat? 

20  AFQT  Score. 


Means 

First-Tour  First-Tour 
Reenlistees  Separatees 


Section  II 

Item  Number  and  Content 

2  Most  likely  to  do  upon  completion  of  military 
obligation? 

3  Advise  a  friend  or  rel.  to  enlist  in  Army? 

1  Compared  to  other  Army  posts  I  have  been  on, 

I  classify  this  as? 
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TABLE  2 


PERCENTS 


mm 


Figure  :#$ 


AND  SEPARATING  IN 


LISTIN 


terv: 


Dlvori 


Single 


Widowed 


Reenllgtees 


1 


enlistment  decisions  may  well  be  predicated  on  the 
presence  of  financial  responsibilities  (in  addition 
to  other  factors)  which  the  soldier  believes  can  be 
satisfied  within  the  Army. 

D.  The  data  shown  in  Figure  4  confirmed  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  marital  status  question  immediately 
proceeding.  The  separatee  is  more  likely  to  be  a 
soldier  with  no  dependents,  whereas  the  reenlistee 
is  more  likely  to  have  one  or  two  dependents. 

E.  Months  of  active  service.  Figure  5  shows,  not 
surprisingly,  that  reenlistees  tended  to  fall  pre¬ 
dominantly  in  the  group  of  soldiers  with  more 
than  24  months  of  active  service. 

F.  Civilian  Education.  Years  of  education  are  shown 
graphically  in  Figure  6 .  From  this  figure ,  it  can  be 
concluded  that  a  soldier  with  some  college  education 
is  considerably  less  likely  to  reenllst  than  a  soldier 
with  only  a  high  school  education.  This  is  not  unduly 
surprising.  What  might  be  surprising  is  the  fact  that 
54%  of  the  first-tour  reenlistees  were  high  school 
graduates.  To  the  extent  a  high  school  education  is 
indicative  of  more  than  Just  the  minimum  ability 
required  for  reenlistment,  this  suggests  that  attrac¬ 
tion  to  the  Service  at  Fort  Benning  does  exist  for  the 
soldier  who  is  mentally  well  qualified  for  Army  service. 

G.  Prior  Employment.  Reenlistees  were  significantly 
more  likely  than  separatees  to  have  worked  in  some 
capacity  prior  to  entering  the  Army. 

H.  Influence  of  Draft.  Figure  8  shows  responses  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  interviewee  would  have- ori¬ 
ginally  volunteered  had  there  not  been  a  draft.  Reen¬ 
listees  responded  affirmatively  significantly  more 
often  than  separatees ,  suggesting  that  they  probably 
were  attracted  more  strongly  to  the  Army  from  the  very 
outset  than  soldiers  who  eventually  separated. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  INTERVIEWEE  {> 


a  ■■■ 
^ara 
B|  ill 

itsawa 
»«■  ■■! 
is  a 


Figure  #4 


Number  pf  Dependents 


NONE 


First 


Reenlistees 


First1 
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::::::::: 


::::::::: 


SS 


First-Tern  Reenllstees 


I® 


39RWM 

HKBMIBI 

aawa9 

i 

aga  ii 

aa»K«.. 

I 

■3aw3 
aa  a  bn 

I  ■  >•  *» 

RIRg 

III 
J  MM 

- 1 U  y^i 


reenust: 


Would  you 


I.  Category.  The  observation  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
is  confirmed  by  examination  of  Figure  9,  which  shows 
that  the  reenlistee  is  much  more  likely  to  come  from  a 
first -term  regular  Army  enlistment  or  a  career  regular 
Army  enlistment,  than  from  an  initial  tour  resulting 
from  the  draft. 

J.  Working  in  own  MOS.  This  may  be  one  of  the  more 
significant  background  items,  in  that  it  seems  reason¬ 
able  that  a  soldier  would  be  more  satisfied  working  in 
a  Job  for  which  his  MOS  has  qualified  him.  Figure  10 
shows  that  the  soldier  not  working  in  his  MOS  was 
considerably  less  likely  to  reenlist  than  a  soldier  who 
was. 

Section  2  of  Table  1  shows  two  other  significant  discriminators 
between  first-tour  reenllstees  and  first-tour  separatees.  These  findings 
are  also  depicted  graphically  in  Figures  11  and  12. 

VOLAR  Actions 

In  Section  3  of  the  questionnaire,  interviewees  were  asked  to  res¬ 
pond  to  each  of  a  substantial  number  of  VOLAR  actions,  as  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  it  had  had  on  their  decision  to  reenlist  or  separate.  The  results 
of  analysis  of  these  questions  are  shown  in  Tables  3  through  5 ,  and 
are  depicted  graphically  in  Figures  13  through  43. 

Table  3  shows  the  items  relating  to  VOLAR  actions,  with  those 
discriminating  between  first-tour  groups  listed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
table.  Those  items  that  did  not  discriminate  between  reenllstees  and 
separatees  are  shown  toward  the  end  of  the  table.  Table  4  presents 
data  for  first-tour  reenllstees  only,  with  items  listed  in  order  according 
to  how  favorably  first-tour  reenllstees  reacted  to  the  item  in  terms  of 
its  influence  on  their  decision  to  stay  in  the  Army.  Table  5  shows  items 
for  separatees.  In  both  Tables  4  and  5,  the  third  column  contains  the 
results  of  the  test  of  significance  between  groups  shown  originally  in 
Table  3.  Tables  4  and  5,  therefore,  provide  a  useful  basis  for  examining 
simultaneously  the  relative  favorability  of  an  item,  to  either  group,  and 
its  capacity  for  discriminating  between  groups. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  INTERVIEWEES 


REENLI! 


ITIN.G  AND  SEPARATING  INTERVIEWS 


Would 


ver  advise  a  friend 


enlist  in  th< 


ir  relative  ti 


RdertU^tee 


•^rrri  Separa 


ireer  Reenll^tees 
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Means 

First-Tour  First-Tour 

Section 

TABLE  3 

III  -  VOLAR  Actions 

Reenlistees 

_S£J 

jaratees 

£ 

Item  Number  and  Content 

1.57 

1.99 

.001 

4 

Establishment  of  a  five-day  work  week. 

1.59 

1.92 

.01 

9 

Compensatory  time  off  for  weekend  and 
holiday  work. 

2.16 

2.45 

.01 

10 

Expanded  hours  of  the  PX  and  Commissary. 

2.21 

2.48 

.03 

12 

Contracting  for  local  civilian  facilities  to 
provide  guest  house  accommodations . 

1.96 

2.31 

.002 

13 

Proposal  to  expand  the  PX  inventory  to  include 
major  appliances,  furniture,  and  a  full  range 
of  sporting  goods. 

2.41 

2.63 

.04 

14 

Improvement  of  the  shuttle  bus  service  on  post 

1.86 

2.42 

.000 

15 

Improvement  of  communications  up  and  down  the 
chain  of  command. 

2.12 

3.01 

.001 

16 

Improvement  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  Army 
to  your  wife. 

1.66 

2.77 

.000 

17 

Adequacy  of  pay. 

1.98 

2.97 

.000 

18 

Fairness  of  promotion  policy. 

2.27 

2.84 

.001 

19 

Off icer/NCO/Soldier  relations. 

2.71 

3.03 

.03 

20 

Racial  problems. 

1.57 

2.14 

.000 

23 

Educational  programs. 

2.48 

2.71 

.04 

24 

Religious  programs . 

1.96 

2.73 

.000 

25 

Choice  of  assignments. 

2.34 

2.83 

.002 

26 

Voice  in  unit  policies . 

2.07 

2.84 

.000 

28 

What  influence  did  Project  VOLAR  have  on  your 
decision  to  (Reenlist  or  Separate) . 

2.63 

3.15 

.000 

29 

What  influence  did  career  counselors  or  re¬ 
enlistment  NCOS  have  on  your  decision  to 
(Reenlist  or  Separate) . 

1.55 

1.88 

.01 

31 

How  do  you  feel  that  Project  VOLAR,  after 
fully  implemented,  will  affect  the  Army? 

2.27 

2.31 

N.S. 

1 

Elimination  of  reveille. 

1.88 

2.06 

N.S. 

2 

Removal  of  travel  restrictions. 

2.27 

2.22 

N.S. 

3 

Elimination  of  bed  checks. 

2.32 

2.49 

N.S. 

5 

Sale  of  soft  drinks  in  the  barracks  and  mess 
hall. 

2.63 

2.67 

N.S. 

6  Sale  of  beer  in  the  barracks  &  mess  hall. 

TAB  B-89  TABLE  3 

TABLE  #3(cont'd) 


Means 


First-Tour 

Reenlistees 

First-Tour 

Separatees 

£ 

Item  Number  and  Content 

1.66 

1.69 

N.S. 

7 

Elimination  of  KP. 

2.07 

2.24 

N.S. 

8 

Optional  civilian  dress  policy  for  personnel 
who  work  during  off-duty  hours. 

1.88 

2.09 

N.S. 

11 

Partitions  in  the  barracks  for  privacy. 

2.93 

3.18 

N.S. 

21 

Drug  problems. 

2.36 

2.51 

N.S. 

22 

Athletic  programs. 

2.45 

2.52 

N.S. 

27 

Change  in  haircut  policy. 

1.95 

2.03 

N.S. 

30 

How  has  life  been  at  Ft.  Benning  since  Projec 
VOLAR? 

Reenlistees  Separatees 

Mean  2.12  2.49 

S.D.  .36  .40 

Correlation  between  groups 
r  -  .70  (p<.001) 
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TABLE  4 

Section  III  -  VOLAR  Actions 


"Some 

Influence  To 

Stay" 

Rank 

First-Tour 

Reenlistees 

£ 

Item  Number  and  Content 

1.5 

1.57 

.001 

4 

Establishment  of  a  five-day  work  week. 

1.5 

1.57 

.000 

23 

Educational  programs. 

3 

1.59 

.01 

9 

Compensatory  time  off  for  weekend  and  holiday  work 

4.5 

1.66 

N.S. 

7 

Elimination  of  KP. 

4.5 

1.66 

.000 

17 

Adequacy  of  pay. 

6 

1.86 

.000 

15 

Improvement  of  communications  up  and  down  the 
chain  of  command. 

7.5 

1.88 

N.S. 

2 

Removal  of  travel  restrictions. 

7.5 

1.88 

N.S. 

11 

Partitions  in  the  barracks  for  privacy. 

9.5 

1.96 

.002 

13 

Proposal  to  expand  the  PX  inventory  to  include 
major  appliances,  furniture,  and  a  full  range  of 
sporting  goods. 

9.5 

1.96 

.000 

25 

Choice  of  assignments. 

11 

1.98 

.000 

18 

Fairness  of  promotion  policy. 

12 

2.07 

N.S. 

8 

Optional  civilian  dress  policy  for  personnel  who 
work  during  off-duty  hours. 

13 

2.12 

.001 

16 

Improvement  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  Army  to 
your  wife. 

14 

2.16 

.01 

10 

Expanded  hours  of  the  PX  and  Commissary. 

15 

2.21 

.03 

12 

Contracting  for  local  civilian  facilities  to  pro¬ 
vide  guest  house  accommodations. 

17 

2.27 

.001 

19 

Of ficer/NCO/Soldier  relations. 

17 

2.27 

N.S. 

1 

Elimination  of  reveille. 

17 

2.27 

N.S. 

3 

Elimination  of  bed  checks. 

19 

2.32 

N.S. 

5 

Sale  of  soft  drinks  in  the  barracks  and  mess  hall. 

20 

2.34 

.002 

26 

Voice  in  unit  policies. 

21 

2.36 

N.S. 

22 

Athletic  programs. 

22 

2.41 

.04 

14 

Improvement  of  the  shuttle  bus  service  on  post. 

23 

2.48 

.04 

24 

Religious  programs. 

24 

2.49 

N.S. 

27 

Change  in  haircut  policy. 
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TABLE  4  (cont'd) 


"No  Influence" 

First-Tour 


Rank 

Reenlistees 

£ 

Item 

Number  and  Content 

25 

2.63 

N.S. 

6 

Sale  of  beer  in  the  barracks  and  mess  hall 

26 

2.71 

.03 

20 

Racial  problems. 

27 

2.93 

N.S. 

21 

Drug  problems. 
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TABLE  4  (cont'd) 


"Some 

TABLE  5 

Section  III  -  VOLAR  Actions 

Influence  To  Stay" 

First-Tour 

Rank 

Separatees 

2 

Item 

Number  and  Content 

1 

1.69 

N.S. 

7 

Elimination  of  KP. 

2 

1.92 

.01 

9 

Compensatory  time  off  for  weekend  and  holiday  work 

3 

1.99 

.001 

4 

Establishment  of  a  five-day  work  week. 

4 

2.06 

N.S. 

2 

Removal  of  travel  restrictions. 

5 

2.09 

N.S. 

11 

Partitions  in  the  barracks  for  privacy. 

6 

2.14 

.000 

23 

Educational  programs. 

7 

2.22 

N.S. 

3 

Elimination  of  bed  checks. 

8 

2.24 

N.S. 

8 

Optional  civilian  dress  policy  for  personnel  who 
work  during  off “duty  hours. 

9.5 

2.31 

N.S. 

1 

Elimination  of  reveille. 

9.5 

2.31 

.002 

13 

Proposal  to  expand  the  PX  inventory  to  include 
major  appliances,  furniture,  and  a  full  range 
of  sporting  goods. 

11 

2.42 

.000 

15 

Improvement  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  Army 
to  your  wife. 

12 

2.45 

.01 

10 

Expanded  hours  of  the  PX  and  Commissary. 

13 

2.48 

.03 

12 

Contracting  for  local  civilian  facilities  to 
provide  guest  house  accommodations. 

14  2.49 

"No  Influence" 

First-Tour 

N.S. 

5 

Sale  of  soft  drinks  in  the  barracks  and  mess  hall. 

Rank 

Separatees 

£ 

Item  Number  and  Content 

15 

2.51 

N.S. 

22 

Athletic  programs. 

16 

2.52 

N.S. 

27 

Change  in  haircut  policy. 

17 

2.63 

.04 

14 

Improvement  of  the  shuttle  bus  service  on  post. 

18 

2.67 

N.S. 

6 

Sale  of  beer  in  the  barracks  and  mess  hall. 

19 

2.71 

.04 

24 

Religious  programs . 

20 

2.73 

.000 

25 

Choice  of  assignments. 

21 

2.77 

.000 

17 

Adequacy  of  pay. 

22 

2.83 

.002 

26 

Voice  in  unit  policies. 

23 

2.84 

.001 

19 

Of f icer/NCO/Soldier  relations. 

24 

2.93 

.000 

18 

Fairness  of  promotion  policy. 

25 

3.01 

.001 

16  Improvement  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  Army  to 

your  wife. 

TAB  B-93  TABLE  5 

TABLE  5  (cont'd) 


"No  Influence"  (cont'd) 


First-Tour 

Rank 

Separatees 

£ 

26 

3.03 

.03 

27 

3.18 

N.S 

Item  Number  and  Content 

20  Racial  problems. 

21  Drug  problems. 
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Examination  of  Tables  3  through  5  together  reveals  several  signi¬ 
ficant  patterns  and  permits  some  significant  conclusions.  First,  examin¬ 
ation  of  Table  3  shows  that  there  is  a  substantial  relationship  between 
attitudes  of  both  first-tour  groups  toward  the  individual  VOLAR  actions . 
Separatees  tend  to  be  less  favorable  toward  any  given  item  than  reen¬ 
listees.  However,  even  though  this  is  so,  when  one  group  is  favorable 
toward  an  item,  the  other  has  a  tendency  also  to  be  favorable. 

These  three  tables  present  the  items  that  were  considered  most 
favorably  by  each  group,  and  also  identify  items  to  which  the  groups 
reacted  differently.  A  further  grouping  of  these  itdms  is  shown  in 
Table  6,  which  separates  items  according  to  how  favorably  persons 
reacted  to  them,  as  well  as  whether  differences  between  groups  were 
significant.  Examination  of  Table  6  leads  to  several  potentially  impor¬ 
tant  conclusions.  First,  there  were  two  groups  of  items  toward  which 
both  groups  tended  to  react  favorably.  One  relatively  large  group  of 
items  also  significantly  separated  the  two  groups.  The  smaller  group 
did  not. 

The  smaller  group  of  items  consists  of  elimination  of  KP,  removal 
of  travel  restrictions  during  off-duty  time,  partitions  in  the  barracks  for 
privacy,  and  optional  civilian  dress  for  personnel  who  work  during  off- 
duty  hours.  It  can  be  said  that  these  four  items  are  regarded  equally 
favorably  by  both  reenllstees  and  separatees,  through  they  did  not  nec¬ 
essarily  figure  into  career  decisions.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
unimportant,  however.  Rather,  they  probably  should  be  interpreted  as 
actions  which  led  to  increased  satisfaction  with  the  Army,  but  without 
motivating  the  individual  toward  a  career  in  the  Army.  In  a  sense,  they 
consequently  are  probably  like  hygiene  items,  as  described  in  Herzberg's 
Motivator-Hygiene  Theory.  These  VOIAR  actions  would  not  necessarily 
increase  motivation  toward  a  career,  but  reversal  of  these  actions  pro¬ 
bably  would  tend  to  drive  soldiers  out  of  the  Army. 

In  contrast,  it  is  probable  that  many  or  most  of  the  items  in  the 
larger  group  had  a  positive  impact  on  career  decisions.  While  these 
are  too  numerous  to  list  in  the  present  discussion  (see  Table  6)  a  few 
are  worthy  of  specific  mention.  For  example,  the  establishment  of  a 
five-day  work  week  and  compensatory  time  off  for  weekend  and  holiday 
work  were  well  regarded  and  strongly  separated  the  two  groups.  The 
same  was  true  of  adequacy  of  pay  and  actions  that  upgraded  the  PX. 

Still  another  item  which  strongly  separated  the  two  groups  was  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  Army  to  the  soldier's  wife. 
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TAB  B-127 


TABLE  6 


It  is  worthwhile  to  consider  these  items  as  a  subgroup  within  the 
overall  group  of  items  important  to  the  reenlisting  soldier.  The  central 
theme  in  these  items  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  recalling  the  back¬ 
ground  differences  between  reenlistees  and  separatees  discussed  in  the 
preceding  section.  Reenlistees  were  significantly  more  likely  to  be 
married.  Regardless  of  whether  the  man  is  a  soldier  or  not,  the  fact 
that  he  is  married  means  that  he  probably  feels  that  he  has  responsi¬ 
bilities  not  only  to  the  Army,  but  also  to  his  family.  There  probably 
are  at  least  two  basic  kinds  of  family  responsibilities.  One  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  financial  security  (see  subsequent  discussion).  Another 
is  to  provide  his  family  with  some  amount  of  his  own  time.  (This  latter 
responsibility  is  undoubtedly  reinforced  by  near-demands  placed  on  the 
husband  by  the  wife  that  he  spend  time  with  his  family).  Considering 
especially  this  second  general  responsibility  toward  family,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  unreasonable  that  the  reenlisting  married  soldier  would  strongly 
approve  of  actions  that  would  enable  him  to  satisfy  his  family  obligations 
more  adequately ,  and  would  be  more  strongly  motivated  toward  a  career 
that  would  permit  him  not  only  to  do  what  he  wants,  but  also  meet  his 
other  responsibilities  at  the  same  time. 

Examination  of  other  items  confirms  the  preceding  observations. 

It  will  be  recalled  from  TAB  A  that  the  "need"  area  of  security  was 
strongly  related  to  career  intentions.  This  "need"  area  included  both 
physical  and  psychological  security.  The  need  for  physical  security 
is  reflected  in  several  other  items  in  this  most  numerous  group.  One 
is  adequacy  of  pay.  The  items  relating  to  PX  and  Commissary  can  also 
be  regarded  as  relating  to  physical  security,  i.e. ,  improved  PX  and 
Commissary  facilities  increase  the  soldier's  ability  to  provide  material 
security  for  his  family. 

The  need  for  psychological  security  is  reflected  also.  The  strong 
approval  of  educational  programs  suggests  the  soldier's  desire  for  self- 
improvement.  Improvement  of  communications  up  and  down  the  chain 
of  command,  choice  of  assignments,  and  fairness  of  promotion  policy 
all  indicate  confidence  in  the  System,  and  a  belief  in  fairness  in  the 
System.  While  neither  group  was  overly  satisfied  with  officer/NCO/ 
Soldier  relations ,  the  reenlistees  were  very  significantly  more  favorable 
toward  this  item  than  were  separatees.  While  improvement  undoubtedly 
is  needed  in  this  area,  the  fact  that  reenlistees  were  more  satisfied  seems 
to  confirm  the  probability  that  they  have  greater  confidence  in  the  System. 
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(See  also  item  26,  "voice  in  unit  policies"  which  also  strongly  separated 
these  two  groups . ) 

Examination  of  the  items  with  which  there  was  less  satisfaction 
does  not  permit  the  same  kind  of  clear-cut  conclusions.  Since  soldiers 
were  asked  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  these  various  items  had  had 
influence  on  their  decision  to  remain  in  the  Army,  it  is  probable  that 
some  are  irrelevant,  and  some  indicate  a  genuine  discontent.  While 
conclusions  based  on  these  items  might  be  in  error,  it  does  seem  as 
though  reactions  to  at  least  some  of  these  items  indicate  a  real  dissatis¬ 
faction.  For  example,  item  21  deals  with  drug  problems.  Both  groups 
reacted  rather  negatively  to  this  item,  indicating,  if  responses  can  be 
trusted,  that  drug  prohlems  did  exert  a  negative  influence  on  their  career 
decisions.  The  same  can  be  said,  though  to  a  lesser  extent,  for  item  20, 
racial  problems. 

It  seems  risky  to  draw  conclusions  about  items  that  fell  close  to 
the  midpoint  of  the  scale,  indicating  "no  influence".  Most  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  items  in  Table  6  did  fall  there.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  these 
items  were  important  to  some  soldiers,  but  not  to  others.  Unfortunately, 
to  determine  whether  or  not  that  is  true,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  conduct  follow-up  interviews  with  the  soldiers  who  answered  these 
particular  items,  or  supplementary  interviews  with  other  soldiers  to  con¬ 
firm  these  conclusions,  and  time  did  not  permit  that  step  during  the  con¬ 
duct  of  this  study. 

In  summary,  reactions  of  soldiers  to  VOLAR  actions  formed  a  reason¬ 
ably  meaningful  picture.  The  background  data  indicated  that  reenlistees 
tended  to  be  individuals  with  family  responsibilities  more  often  than  not. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  reasonable  that  such  soldiers  would  react  more 
positively  toward  organizational  actions  that  permit  them  to  do  a  better 
Job  of  satisfying  family  responsibilities  while,  at  the  same  time,  perform¬ 
ing  meaningful  work.  Examination  of  reactions  of  soldiers  to  VOLAR  actions 
in  this  section  confirms  this  thought. 

This  probably  is  a  most  significant  kind  of  observation.  While 
there  were  some  items  toward  which  the  reactions  of  all  soldiers  tended 
to  be  much  the  same,  e.g. ,  elimination  of  KP,  the  family  and  security 
oriented  items  suggest  that  fundamental  military  philosophy  about  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  enlisted  soldier  may  require  re-examination.  This  philosophy. 
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in  past  times,  tended  to  emphasize  the  24-hour  a  day  duty  responsibility 
of  all  soldiers.  It  is  clear  that  this  philosophy  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  family  responsibilities  of  married  soldiers.  However,  at  the  same 
time,  an  Army  career  has  powerful  attraction  for  many  people,  and  the 
security  of  Army  life  has  powerful  appeal  for  the  young  married  soldier 
with  strong  needs  to  provide  material  security  for  his  family.  Perhaps 
it  is  for  these  reasons  that  reenlistees  are  highly  favorable  toward  VOLAR 
actions  which  permit  them  to  handle  their  family  responsibilities  more 
adequately. 

While  on  the  surface,  it  might  seem  that  making  an  enlisted  career 
more  attractive  to  the  married  soldier  defeats  the  requirement  for  duty 
first,  this  may  not  be  entirely  correct.  Other  research  shows  that  the 
married  soldier  is  likely  to  be  more  dependable,  and  more  settled.  The 
conclusion,  therefore,  might  be  that  increased  emphasis  on  actions  to 
improve  the  attractiveness  of  an  Army  career  for  enlisted  soldiers  in  the 
lower  grades  may  produce  not  only  greater  retention  rates,  but  also  greater 
stability  and  dependability  within  the  enlisted  ranks .  The  reverse  impli¬ 
cation  is  that  the  unmarried  soldier  is  not  dependable  or  stable.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  data  in  no  way  permit  this  conclusion,  and,  further, 
that  the  data  in  no  way  permit  the  conclusion  that  the  attractiveness  of 
an  Army  career  cannot  be  enhanced  for  an  unmarried  soldier.  While  both 
conclusions  may  be  true,  there  is  no  basis  in  the  present  study  for  them. 
Further  work  would  need  to  be  done  to  determine  whether  they  are  true . 

Summary  Evaluations  of  VOLAR 

A  final  part  of  Section  3  asks  four  questions,  concerning  the  inter¬ 
viewee's  evaluation  of  VOLAR  as  a  program.  Results  of  these  questions 
are  shown  in  Figures  40-43.  The  first  of  these  items  concerned  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Project  VOLAR  on  the  decision  to  reenlist  or  separate.  Seventy- 
one  per  cent  (71%)  of  reenlistees  responded  positively  to  this  question, 
ie. ,  that  it  had  at  least  some  influence  on  their  decision  to  stay.  Only 
25%  of  separatees  did.  Conversely,  67%  of  the  separatees  indicated 
that  it  had  had  no  influence,  while  only  22%  of  reenlistees  did.  While 
these  results  may  have  been  Influenced  by  a  general  positive  bias  on 
the  part  of  reenlistees,  the  findings  still  suggest  strongly  that  VOLAR 
was  a  powerful  influence  for  those  soldiers  who  reenlisted.  (This  also 
supports  conclusions  reached  in  the  preceding  discussion).  Two  additional 


items  illustrate  the  attitudes  of  soldiers  toward  Project  VOLAR.  The 
first  asked  how  life  has  been  at  Fort  Benning  since  Project  VOLAR  was 
initiated.  (See  Figure  42).  Of  the  five  possible  responses,  either  "a 
lot  less  irritating"  or  "a  little  less  irritating"  were  chosen  by  80%  of 
reenlistees,  72%  of  separatees,  and  64%  of  career  NCO's  who  reenlisted. 
The  second  question  asked  how  Project  VOLAR,  after  fully  implemented, 
would  affect  the  Army  as  a  career.  Of  five  possible  responses,  two  were 
"Much  Better  as  a  Career",  and  "A  Little  Better  as  a  Career".  One  of 
these  two  responses  was  selected  by  94%  of  the  reenlistees,  81%  of  the 
separatees,  and  88%  of  career  NCO's  who  reenlisted.  These  responses 
indicate  massive  support  in  the  enlisted  ranks  for  Project  VOIAR. 

A  final  point  concerns  the  question  of  the  influence  career  counselors 
had  on  the  decision  either  to  reenlist  or  separate.  It  is  not  certain  what 
degree  of  confidence  can  be  placed  in  answers  to  this  question.  Thirty- 
nine  percent  (39%)  of  first-tour  reenlistees  indicated  career  counselors 
had  either  had  some  or  strong  influence  on  their  decisions  to  stay.  Only 
5%  of  separatees  responded  positively  to  this  item.  However,  54%  of 
reenlistees  indicated  career  counselors  had  had  no  effect,  and  7%  indi¬ 
cated  some  or  strong  influence  to  leave  the  Army,  even  though  their 
eventual  decision  was  to  reenlist.  There  was  a  strong  suggestion  here 
that  the  activities  of  career  counselors  merit  examination,  and  that  a 
systematic  program  to  upgrade  both  their  skills  and  the  effectiveness 
of  their  activities  might  pay  handsome  devidends. 

Attitudes  Toward  the  Army. 

The  VOLAR  reenlistment  and  separation  questionnaire  contained  the 
same  general  attitude  items  as  the  larger  VOIAR  survey,  to  measure  the 
following  four  broad  "need"  areas: 

I.  Pride  and  intrinsic  value  from  Army  service. 

II.  The  feeling  that  the  Army's  demands  are  inequitable. 

III.  Security,  both  material  and  physical,  to  be  gained  from 
Army  membership. 

IV.  Leadership  which  is  capable,  understanding,  and  responsive 
to  the  needs  and  problems  of  men. 
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Table  7  shows  average  scores  for  reenlistees  and  separatees  on 
these  four  "need"  areas.  All  four  areas  discriminated  strongly  between 
these  two  groups,  with  reenlistees  scoring  more  favorably  on  all  four. 
Conclusions  can  also  be  drawn  from  examination  of  the  averages  within 
groups,  across  the  four  areas.  For  reenlistees,  security  was  regarded 
most  favorably,  followed  by  leadership,  and  then  by  inequities  and  ego 
involvement.  The  fact  that  security  is  quite  high  confirms  observations 
in  the  preceding  section,  that  one  important  factor  for  reenlistment  pro¬ 
bably  was  the  feeling  by  the  enlisted  soldier  that  Army  service  permits 
him  to  satisfy  the  material  requirements  of  his  family.  The  fact  that  ego 
involvement  is  so  low  is  disturbing.  This  suggests  the  possibility  that 
the  soldier  may  be  trading  satisfaction  in  his  work  for  security  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  family.  If  this  is  correct,  it  is  a  situation  which  does  not 
promote  the  highest  motivational  levels  possible. 

Examination  of  these  same  four  means  for  separatees  indicates  a 
somewhat  different  picture.  As  might  have  been  expected,  security  is 
lower  for  this  group,  probably  because  their  single  status  does  not  create 
security  needs  that  are  as  strong  as  those  which  exist  for  reenlistees. 
Inequities  (a  high  score  here,  where  a  low  score  is  desirable)  reflects 
strong  dissatisfaction.  Further,  ego  involvement  (pride  in  Army  service) 
is  extremely  low.  It  is  probable  that  these  two,  taken  together,  reflect 
the  separatee's  general  dissatisfaction  with  military  service  as  much  as 
any  specific  thing.  It  will  be  recalled  that  separatees  were  generally 
less  satisfied  with  VOLAR  actions  than  reenlistees  (r*ee  preceding  section). 
However,  at  the  same  time,  these  results  suggest  the  possibility  that 
improvement  may  be  needed.  To  the  extent  that  the  requirement  for  a 
young,  mobile  Army  is  difficult  to  satisfy  with  married  soldiers,  it  seems 
that  it  might  be  highly  desirable  to  find  ways  of  involving  the  young  unmarried 
soldiers,  it  seems  that  it  might  be  highly  desirable  io  find  ways  of  involving 
the  young  unmarried  soldier  in  the  work  that  he  does,  and  ways  of  leading 
him  to  feel  pride  in  what  he  does.  This  may  be  more  difficult  than  for  the 
married  soldier,  because  the  latter  is  probably  more  mature.  However, 
it  probably  still  needs  to  be  done. 

Specific  Soldier  Suggestions 

In  a  final  section  of  the  interview,  soldiers  were  asked  to  name 
specific  things  that  could  be  done  to  make  the  Army  more  attractive.  The 
first  of  these  questions,  the  results  to  which  are  shown  in  Table  8,  was 
"What  would  be  the  single  most  important  thing  that  could  be  done  to 
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Section  IV 

t-Test  of  Significance  for  Mean  Factor 

MEANS 


First-Tour 

Reenlistees 

First -Tour 
Separatees 

Factors* 

£ 

2.61 

1.92 

Ego  Involvement 

.000 

2.73 

3.19 

Inequities** 

.001 

3.73 

2.62 

Security 

.000 

3.18 

2.65 

Leadership 

.000 

*The  items  making  up  these  four  factors  can  be  seen  at  TAB  A,  Overall 
Scientific  Evaluation. 

**NOTE:  A  smaller  score  is  desirable  on  this  factor. 
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Question  33.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  single  most  .mportant 
thing  that  could  be  done  to  make  the  Army  more  attractive  as  a  career? 


No.  of 
Responses 

Percentage  of 
Total  Response 

Response  Category 

68 

32.7% 

Pay 

24 

11.5% 

Job  Satisfaction 

23 

11.1% 

Choice  of  Duty  Station 

21 

10.1% 

Individual  Freedom,  Respect,  &  Responsibility 

19 

9.1% 

Better  Leadership 

17 

8.2% 

Less  Harassment 

10 

4.8% 

Irproved  Promotion  Methods 

8 

3.8% 

Enforce  Existing  VOLAR  Policies 

4 

1.9% 

More  Discipline 

2 

1.0% 

Quality  Control  People  Entering  the  Army 

12 

5.8% 

Miscellaneous  Items 
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make  the  Army  more  attractive  as  a  career?"  The  most  important  thing, 
which  occurred  about  one-third  of  the  time,  dealt  with  pay.  Second 
and  third  items  dealt  with  job  satisfaction  and  choice  of  duty  station, 
while  the  fourth  item  dealt  with  the  need  for  greater  individual  freedom, 
respect,  and  responsibility , 

i 

The  second  question  asked  was:  "What  would  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  that  could  be  done  to  Increase  interest  in  young  men,  to  lead 
them  to  serve  just  one  or  two  enlistments  after  which  they  would  leave 
the  Service  for  a  civilian  career?"  The  results  from  this  question  are 
shown  in  Table  9,  While  much  the  same  responses  occurred  to  this 
question  as  occurred  to  the  preceding  question,  there  are  some  inter¬ 
esting  changes.  First,  job  satisfaction  emerged  as  the  most  important 
item,  and  pay  as  the  second  most  important  one.  This  is  a  reversal 
from  the  preceding  question.  Further,  educational  opportunities  were 
mentioned  as  the  fourth  most  important  item.  Considered  in  conjunction 
with  conclusions  already  reached,  this  suggests  that  attempts  to  increase 
career  attractiveness  within  the  Army  may  need  to  be  oriented  toward 
two  separate  groups,  with  different  purposes  in  mind.  The  first  is  the 
young  married  soldier  who  desires  a  career  which  offers  long-term  sec¬ 
urity  and  opportunity  for  advancement,  which  will  enable  him  to  satisfy 
responsibilities  which  he  has  already  clearly  defined  for  himself,  including 
family  responsibilities.  This  individual  is  a  mature  person  with  mature 
values  and  mature  career  interests.  The  second  group  consists  of.  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  probably  less  mature,  who  have  fewer  responsibilities, 
and  who  are  much  more  concerned  about  being  interested  in  what  they 
are  doing  than  in  security.  The  presence  of  "educational  opportunities" 
on  this  list  suggests  that  at  least  a  significant  portion  of  this  second 
group  may  well  be  interested  in  using  the  Army  as  a  springboard  to 
civilian  occupations. 

Finally,  separatees  were  asked  to  rank  ten  possible  items,  to 
identify  the  first,  second,  and  third  most  important  reasons  for  leaving 
the  Army.  These  results  are  shown  in  Table  10.  Responses  to  this 
question  can  be  analyzed  either  by  looking  at  first  choices  only,  or 
total  number  of  responses  per  item.  It  is  possible  that  greater  stability 
in  conclusions  can  be  reached  by  examining  total  number  of  responses. 
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Question  34.  What  would  be  the  most  important  thing  that  could  be  done 
to  increase  interest  among  young  men  in  serving  Just  one  or  two  enlist¬ 
ments,  after  which  they  would  leave  the  service  for  a  civilian  career? 

No.  of  Percentage  of 

Responses  Total  Response  Response  Category 


64 

32.5% 

40 

20.3% 

21 

10.7% 

20 

10.2% 

18 

9.1% 

5 

2.5% 

5 

2.5% 

5 

2.5% 

3 

1.5% 

2 

1.0% 

12 

5.8% 

Job  Satisfaction 
Pay 

Individual  freedom,  respect,  and  responslb iljtj 

Educational  Opportunities 

Choice  of  Duty  Station 

Enforce  Existing  VOLAR  Policies 

Faster  Promotions 

Less  Harassment 

Honesty  in  Recruiting 

Experience  Army  Life  Before  Commitment 

Miscellaneous 
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Question  35.  Of  the  following  Items,  select  the  three  (3)  which  are 
nearest  your  reasons  for  leaving  (ETS)  the  Army.  Rank  your  responses 
with  #1  being  the  most  Important  and  #3  being  the  least  Important  of 
the  three. 


Rank 

(by  Total  Responses) 

Rankings  (%) 
1  2 

3 

Item 

1. 

1A0 

34.3% 

40.0% 

25.7% 

6. 

Pay 

2. 

127 

33.9% 

35.4% 

30.7% 

7. 

Restriction  (Personal  freedon 

3. 

126 

27.8% 

34.9% 

37.3% 

4. 

Job  Satisfaction 

A. 

90 

42.2% 

30.0% 

27.8% 

5. 

Harassment 

5. 

77 

48.1% 

26.0% 

26.0% 

1. 

School 

6. 

72 

23.6% 

34.7  % 

41.7% 

2. 

Stationed  near  home 

7. 

65 

24.6% 

32.3% 

43.1% 

8. 

Respect  and  responsibility 

8. 

26 

57.7% 

15.4% 

26.9% 

10. 

Other 

9. 

25 

20.0% 

28.0% 

52.0% 

3. 

Efficiency 

10. 

23 

17.4% 

39.1% 

43.5% 

9. 

Security 
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and  an  analysis  in  these  terms  is  presented  at  the  left  of  the  table. 

Pay  was  the  item  most  often  mentioned.  Restriction  in  personal 
freedom  and  job  satisfaction  were  second  and  third,  while  harassment 
was  fourth.  It  must  be  recalled  that  these  responses  were  obtained 
from  separatees,  and,  consequently,  may  be  emotionally  biased. 

The  presence  of  harassment  as  an  item  is  suggestive  of  this  possi¬ 
bility.  However,  the  presence  of  items  dealing  with  pay,  restriction, 
and  job  satisfaction  so  strongly  confirms  previous  findings  from  this 
study  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  were  meaningful  res¬ 
ponses.  Paradoxically,  the  first  two  of  these,  at  least,  are  items 
toward  which  VOLAR  actions  have  been  directed.  Pay  was  increased 
by  Congressional  action,  and  policy  changes  increasing  personal 
freedom  have  been  taken  at  both  Army  level  and  Fort  Benning  level. 
Unfortunately,  Job  satisfaction  is  a  more  difficult  area  to  attack, 
though  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  it  should  be  the  object 
of  future  efforts.  It  may  be  unfair  to  "hedge"  on  these  results. 
However,  it  is  tempting  to  speculate  that  for  these  separatess,  the 
decision  to  leave  the  Army  may  well  have  been  made  before  VOLAR 
actions  were  implemented.  If  this  is,  in  fact,  the  case,  it  would 
be  quite  important  to  continue  this  kind  of  data  collection,  to  see 
whether  these  factors  become  less  important  as  a  reason  for  separation 
among  soldiers  whose  first  experience  was  a  VOLAR  Army. 


SUMMARY 

Overall,  the  results  of  this  study  strongly  confirm  the  findings 
from  the  general  VOLAR  evaluation,  presented  in  TAB  A,  but  serve, 
in  addition,  to  sharpen  some  of  those  conclusions.  First,  it  is 
evident  that  Project  VOLAR  is  recognized  among  enlisted  soldiers 
of  all  ranks  as  having  had  a  very  powerful  impact  on  the  desirability 
of  Army  service.  The  results  of  this  survey  indicate,  in  addition, 
that  a  significant  portion  of  reenlistees  are  soldiers  with  families,  toward 
whom  they  evidently  feel  substantial  responsibility  as  a  breadwinner. 
Those  VOIAR  actions  which  seemingly  permit  the  opportunity  to  sat¬ 
isfy  those  responsibilities  to  a  higher  level  appear  very  strongly  to 
distinguish  between  reenlistees  and  separatees.  Such  items  include 
establishment  of  a  five-day  week,  compensatory  time  off  for  weekend 
duty,  etc. 
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Analysis  of  general  "need"  areas  indicates  that  satisfaction 
of  security  needs  probably  is  most  important  to  reenlistees,  in  turn, 
probably  because  of  resulting  ability  to  satisfy  family  responsibilities. 
In  contrast,  job  satisfaction  is  not  high.  These  results  suggest  that 
finding  ways  to  improve  job  satisfaction  among  both  reenlistees  and 
separatees  may  be  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  for  future  action. 
This  conclusion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  responses  of  separatees, 
dealing  with  most  important  actions  that  could  be  taken  to  improve 
the  attractiveness  of  the  Army  as  a  career. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  results  suggests  that  there  probably 
are  two  different  groups  to  which  the  Army  needs  to  have  appeal . 

The  first  is  the  more  stable  soldier  with  mature  career  interests, 
who  is  also  more  likely  to  have  family  responsibilities.  This  sol¬ 
dier,  when  he  reenlists,  is  probably  making  a  long-term  career 
decision.  There  is  some  suggestion  from  the  data  that  this  inten¬ 
tion  may  have  existed  even  at  the  time  of  the  very  first  enlistment. 
Actions  to  enhance  the  stability  of  this  soldier's  home  environment 
would  increase  the  attractiveness  of  the  Army  as  a  career.  The 
importance  of  this  group  cannot  be  underestimated.  Previous  research 
suggests  that  such  soldiers  are  more  stable  and  more  dependable. 

It  probably  is  from  this  group,  therefore,  that  the  Army  should  seek 
to  develop  its  best  NCO's.  It,  therefore,  seems  important  to  con¬ 
tinue  focusing  on  enhancing  the  attractiveness  of  the  Army  to  this 
group. 

The  second  group  probably  is  always  going  to  be  a  transient 
group.  Its  members  consist  of  unmarried  soldiers  who  probably  have 
less  mature  career  interests  than  the  members  of  the  first  group.  Their 
initial  interests  probably  are  in  using  the  Army  as  a  springboard  to 
further  possible  civilian  careers  at  a  later  time.  Since  the  Army  very 
much  needs  a  substantial  supply  of  lateral  entry-lateral  exist  soldiers 
at  the  lower  rank  levels,  it  seems  Inadvisable  to  neglect  this  group 
also.  Actions  to  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the  Army  would  seem 
to  be  somewhat  different  for  these  persons,  however.  It  is  more 
important  to  these  individuals  that  they  enjoy  what  they  are  doing, 
and  that  the  nature  of  what  they  are  doing  be  useful  to  possible 
further  civilian  careers . 


'  '  V-  e 
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SECTION  I  -  Personal  Data 


The  questions  below  pertain  to  your  background.  Please  indicate  your 
response  by  circling  the  appropriate  number  beside  your  answer. 


Date  _ 

1.  Re -Up _ 

(check  one) 

2 .  ETS _ 


1 .  Grade 


1. 

E2  -  E4 

2. 

E  -  5 

3. 

E  -  6 

4. 

E  -  7 

5. 

E  -  86,9 

Age 

1. 

18-20 

2. 

21-22 

3. 

23-24 

4. 

25-29 

5. 

30  or  over 

Race 

1. 

Negroid 

2. 

Caucasian 

3. 

American  Indian 

4. 

Mongolian 

5. 

Malayan 

Marital  Status 

1. 

Single 

2. 

Married 

3. 

Divorced 

4. 

Separated 

5. 

Widower 
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5.  Number  of  Dependents  (Does  not  include  yourself) 

1 .  None 

2.  One 

3.  Two 

4.  Three 

5.  Four  or  more 

6.  How  long  have  you  been  at  Fort  Benning?  (Months) 

1 .  Less  than  6 

2.  6  -11 

3.  12-24 

4.  25-36 

5.  Over  37 

7.  Months  of  active  service 

1.  12  or  less 

2.  13-24 

3.  25-36 

4.  37-72 

5.  Over  72 

8.  Civilian  education 

1.  Some  high  school 

2.  GGD  Certificate 

3.  High  school  graduate 

4.  Some  college 

5.  College  degree 

9.  Were  you  employed  before  entering  the  Army? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

3.  Part  time 

4.  Student 

10.  If  answer  to  If 9  was  YES,  what  was  your  approximate  income  before  you 
came  into  the  Army? 

1.  Less  than  $  3,000/year 

2.  $3,000-$  5,000/year 

3.  $5,000-$  8,000/year 

4.  $8, 000-$12, 000/year 

5.  Over  $12, 000/year 
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11.  What  was  the  approximate  Income  of  your  parents  before  you  came  into 
the  Army? 

1.  Less  than  $5, 000/year 

2.  $5, 000-$8, 000/year 

3.  $8, 000-$12, 000/year 

4.  Over  $12, 000/year 
3.  Do  not  know 


12.  a.  In  what  section  of  the  country 
you  came  into  the  Army? 

1.  _ Northeast 

2.  _ Southeast 


3.  _  Middle  West 


4.  _ Mountain  States  and 

Southwest 

5.  _ Far  West 

6.  Not  in  the  United  States 


did  you  live  most  of  your  life  before 


(Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware) 

(Maryland,  District  of  Columbia, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Texas) 

(Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska, 
Kansas) 

(Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah, 
Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona) 

(Hawaii,  Alaska,  Washington, 

Oregon,  California) 


b.  Where,  just  prior  to  coming  into 
1.  _ Northeast 


2.  _ Southeast 


the  Army? 

(Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware) 

(Maryland,  District  of  Columbia, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Texas) 
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T 


Middle  West 


^Mountain  Stales  and 
Southwest 

_Far  West 

Not  in  the  United  States 


(Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska, 
Kansas) 

(Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah, 
Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona) 

(Hawaii,  Alaska,  Washington, 

Oregon,  California) 


13.  a.  In  what  size  place  did  you  live  most  of  the  years  while  you  were 

from  8-18  years  old? 

1 .  Farm  area 

2.  Small  town  (less  than  3,000  people) 

3.  Small  city  (5,000-74,000  people) 

4.  Medium  city  (75,000-500,000  people  or  suburb  of  a  medium  city) 

5.  Large  city  (over  500,000  people  or  suburb  of  a  large  city) 

b.  Where,  Just  prior  to  coming  into  the  Army? 

1 .  Farm  area 

2.  Small  town  (less  than  5,000  people) 

3.  Small  city  (5,000-74,000  people) 

4.  Medium  city  (75,000-500,000  people  or  suburb  of  a  medium  city) 

5.  Large  city  (over  500,000  people  or  suburb  of  a  large  city) 

14.  Would  you  have  volunteered  had  there  not  been  a  draft? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

15.  Category 

1.  AUS  (Inductees) 

2.  First  Term  RA 

3.  Career  RA 

4.  USAR/ARNG 

16.  Have  you  served  in  combat? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 
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17.  What  is  your  primary  MOS?  (Example:  1  1  B  2  0  ) 


18.  Are  you  now  working  in  your  MOS? 

1 .  Yes 

2.  No 

19.  What  is  your  present  duty  assignment? 


20.  AFQT  Score:  (To  be  filled  in  by  interviewer) 

1.  0-9 

2.  10-30 

3.  31-64 

4.  65-92 

5.  93-100 

21.  GT  Score:  (To  be  filled  in  by  interviewer) 

1.  Less  than  70 

2.  70-89 

3.  90-129 

4.  130-149 

5.  150  and  over 
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SECTION  II 


Compared  to  other  Army  posts  I  have  been  on,  I  classify  this  as: 
(Circle  one) 

1.  One  of  the  best 

2.  Slightly  above  average 

3.  About  average 

4.  Slightly  below  average 

5.  One  of  the  worst 

6.  I  have  served  at  no  other  posts 

What  are  you  most  likely  going  to  do  upon  completion  of  your  military 
obligation?  (Circle  one) 

1.  Go  to  school  or  college 

2.  Work  for  an  employer 

3.  Farm 

4.  Become  self-employed 

5.  I  haven't  yet  decided  what  I  will  -do 

Would  you  ever  advise  a  friend  or  relative  to  enlist  in  the  Army? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 
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SECTION  III 


This  section  pertains  to  your  attitude  toward  a  number  of  areas  of  Army 
life  and  your  career  decision.  Please  mark  your  response  to  each  item 
by  circling  the  number  opposite  the  item  which  best  shows  how  that  area 
influenced  your  decision.  Please  answer  all  of  the  questions. 


SCALE: 


Strong 
Influence 
To  Stay 
1 


Some 

Influence 
To  Stay 


No 

Influence 


Some 

Influence 
To  Leave 


Strong 
Influence 
To  Leave 


* ******************** A ****************************** *********************** 


1.  Elimination  of  reveille... 

2.  Removal  of  travel  restrictions... 

3.  Elimination  of  bed-checks... 

4.  Establishment  of  a  five-day  work  week... 

5.  Sale  of  soft  drinks  in  the  barracks  and 
mess  hall. . . 

6.  Sale  of  beer  in  the  barracks  and  mess 
hall... 

7.  Elimination  of  KP... 


8.  Optional  civilian  dress  policy  for  per¬ 
sonnel  who  work  during  off-duty  hours 
(where  applicable) . . . 

9.  Compensatory  time  off  for  weekend 
and  holiday  work. . . 


1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 


10.  Expanded  hours  of  the  PX  and 
Commissary. . . 

11.  Partitions  in  the  barracks  for  privacy... 

12.  Contracting  for  local  civilian  facili¬ 
ties  to  provide  guest  house  accommo¬ 
dations.  . . 


1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 
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Strong 

Some 

Some 

Strong 

Influence 

Influence 

No 

Influence 

Influence 

SCALE: 

To  Stay 

To  Stay 

Influence 

To  Leave 

To  Leave 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

**************************************************************************** 


13.  Proposal  to  expand  the  PX  inventory 
to  include  major  appliances,  furni¬ 
ture,  and  a  full  range  of  sporting 
goods. . . 

14.  Improvement  of  the  shuttle  bus 
service  on  post... 

15.  Improvement  of  communications  up  and 
down  the  chain  of  command... 

16.  Improvement  of  the  attractiveness  of 
the  Army  to  your  wife  (if  not  married, 
leave  blank) . . . 

17.  Adequacy  of  pay... 

18.  Fairness  of  promotion  policy... 

19.  Off icer/NCO/Soldier  relations... 

20.  Racial  problems... 

21.  Drug  problems... 

22.  Athletic  programs... 

23.  Educational  programs... 

24.  Religious  programs... 

25.  Choice  of  assignments... 

26.  Voice  in  unit  policies... 

27.  Change  in  haircut  policy... 

28.  What  Influence  did  Project  VOLAR 
have  on  your  decision  to  (Reenlist 
or  Separate) . . . 

29.  What  Influence  did  career  counselors 
or  reenlistment  NCOs  have  on  your 
decision  to  (Reenlist  or  Separate) . . . 


1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 
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SECTION  IV 


There  are  a  number  of  statements  below  expressing  opinions  with  which  you 
may  or  may  not  agree.  Please  circle  one  number  after  each  statement  to 
show  how  much  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  statement.  Please  answer 
each  question.  Remember,  there  are  no  "correct"  answers.  Just  answer 
the  way  you  feel  about  each  statement. 


Completely 
SCALE :  Disagree 

1 


Somewhat 

Disagree 

2 


Not 

Important 
To  Me 
3 


Somewhat 

Agree 

4 


Completely 

Agree _ 

5 


*************************************************************************** 


1. 

By  being  in  the  Army,  I  am  performing 
an  important  service  to  my  country... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2. 

The  Army  is  essential  for  the  defense 
of  our  country... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3. 

Army  service  gives  me  a  sense  of 
responsibility. . . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4. 

I  don't  care  how  well  I  do  in  the 

Army . . . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5. 

Most  Army  officers  are  well  qualified 
for  their  jobs. . . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6. 

Army  service  gives  me  a  sense  of 
authority. . . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7. 

Doing  a  good  job  in  the  Army  gives 
me  a  feeling  of  satisfaction... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8. 

Army  service  gives  me  a  sense  of 
Independence . . . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9. 

The  discipline  you  get  in  the  Army 
is  good  for  you... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

10. 

Army  officers  are  generally  under¬ 
standing  of  the  needs  and  problems 
of  their  men. . . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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Completely 

Somewhat 

SCALE : 

Disagree 

1 

Disagree 

2 

Not 

Important 
To  Me 
3 


Somewhat 


Agree 

4 


Comp 1 e  t  e  1  y 

Agree _ 

5 


**************************************************************************** 


11.  Army  service  gives  me  a  sense  of 
challenge. . . 

12.  If  I  hud  a  choice,  I  would  rather 
serve  my  country  In  some  other  way 
than  being  a  soldier... 

13.  Army  NCO's  are  generally  understanding 
of  the  needs  and  problems  of  their  men...  12345 

14.  Army  service  gives  me  a  sense  of 

achievement...  12345 


1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 


15.  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  a 

soldier  In  the  United  States  Army... 

lb.  Most  of  the  NCO's  in  the  Army  are  well 
qualified  for  their  Jobs... 

17.  Army  service  gives  me  a  sense  of 
contributing  to  society... 

18.  There  Is  too  much  unnecessary  harass¬ 
ment  in  the  Army... 

19.  Regardless  of  their  ranks  or  Jobs  in 
the  Army,  men  are  treated  with  proper 
respect . . . 

20.  Army  service  gives  me  a  sense  of 
freedom  from  anxiety... 

21.  The  reputation  of  the  Army  is  not 
very  Important  to  me... 

22.  Army  service  gives  me  a  sense  of 
personal  privacy... 

23.  The  performance  of  my  unit  Is  not 
very  Important  to  me... 


2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  5 
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Completely 

Somewhat 

Not 

Important 

Somewhat 

Completely 

SCALE:  Disagree 

Disagree 

To  Me 

Agree 

Agree 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

************<V**************************************** *********************** 


24. 

The  Army  has  the  wrong  idea  about 
what  a  fair  day's  work  should  be... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

25. 

Army  service  satisfies  my  needs  for 
a  feeling  of  financial  security... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

26. 

I  will  not  get  the  jobs  for  which  I 
have  been  trained... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

27. 

I  feel  that  I  am  better  off  economically 
in  the  Army  than  in  civilian  life . . . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

28. 

I  like  the  security  and  certainty  of 

Army  life. . . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

29. 

Army  service  gives  me  a  sense  of 
security... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

30. 

I  feel  that  being  in  the  Army  has 
improved  my  character... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

31. 

Defending  the  United  States  is  an 
important  duty  to  me... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

32. 

It  is  very  hard  on  young  children 
to  have  a  father  in  the  Army... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

**  ETS  ONLY  ** 

33.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  single  most  important  thing  that  could 
be  done  to  make  the  Army  more  attractive  as  a  career? 


34.  What  would  be  the  most  Important  thing  that  could  be  done  to  Increase 
interest  among  young  men  in  serving  just  one  or  two  enlistments,  after 
which  they  would  leave  the  service  for  a  civilian  career? 
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35.  Of  the  following  Items,  select  the  three  (3)  which  are  nearest  your 
reasons  for  leaving  (ETS)  the  Army.  Rank  your  responses  with  #1 
being  the  most  important  and  #3  being  the  least  important  of  the 


three. 

1.  _ 

_ School 

2.  _ 

_ Stationed  near  home 

3.  _ 

_ Efficiency 

4.  _ 

_ Job  satisfaction 

5.  _ 

_ Harassment 

6.  _ 

_ Pay 

7.  _ 

Restriction  (personal  freedom) 

8.  _ 

_ Respect  and  responsibility 

9.  _ 

_ Security 

10. 

Other  (specify) 

36.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  at  all  that  you  may  decide  to  come 
back  on  active  duty  after  a  period  of  civilian  life?  (Circle  one) 

1.  Absolutely  no  chance. 

2.  Maybe  a  slight  chance. 

3.  Maybe  a  good  chance. 
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SECTION  V  -  REENLISTMENT 


1.  Term  of  reenlistment 

1.  3  years 

2.  4  years 

3.  5  years 

4.  6  years 

5.  Extension _ _ (  months) 

2.  Reenlistment  bonus 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

3.  Does  not  apply 

3.  If  your  answer  to  #2  was  YES,  what  amount?_ 
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SPECIAL  STUDIES 


Part  III 


Analysis  of  Dependents  Attitudes 


TAB  B-154 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

HEADQUARTERS  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  INFANTRY  CENTER 
FORT  BENNINC.  GEORGIA  Si  BOS 


ajtva  7  June  ^7^ 


MEMORANDUM  FOR:  LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  DOCTOR 

SUBJECT:  Results  of  an  Interview  of  Dependents'  Attitudes  Regarding 
the  Military  Service  and  Project  VOLAR 


1.  In  December  1971  a  hand-tabulated  frequency  count  of  twenty-three 
selected  items  from  the  System  Development  Corporation— SAMVA  overall 
attitudinal  survey  generated  some  special  interest  in  the  influence  of  dep¬ 
endent  attitudes  on  military  servicemens'  behavior.  It  was  discovered 
that  65.7%  of  the  enlisted  first-tour  respondees  reported  that  their  wives 
disliked  their  being  in  the  Army  either  somewhat  or  a  lot.  Likewise,  33.3% 
of  the  first-tour  officer  respondees  reported  a  similar  opinion.  When  these 
groups  were  asked,  "Do  you  think  your  wife's  feelings  about  the  Army  will 
have  any  influence  on  your  decision  to  reenlist  or  leave  the  Army  when  your 
present  term  of  service  is  up?"  —  61.3%  of  the  enlisted  first-tour  service¬ 
men  reported  that  her  feelings  would  have  "A  Great  Influence"  and  50%  of 
the  first-tour  officers  reported  this  feeling. 

2.  Prompted  by  these  findings,  a  dependent's  interview  questionnaire  was 
developed  and  administered  to  650  dependents  of  Fort  Benning  servicemen. 
The  administration  occurred  between  7  February  and  10  March,  and  1-15 
May  1972.  The  sample  population  was  selected  similarly  to  our  quarterly 
baseline  attitudinal  survey.  Respondants  were  selected  according  to  a 
semi-stratification  technique  considering  military  sponsor’s  grade  and 
major  command  and  were  randomly  selected  according  to  the  last  digits  of 
the  military  sponsor’s  Social  Security  number.  The  interview  form  itself 
consisted  of  three  separate  sections  which  are  treated  herein:  Section  I  — 
Personal  Data;  Section  II  —  Intentions  and  Attitudes  Toward  the  Military; 
Section  III  —  Influences  of  VOLAR  innovations. 
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AJIVA  7  June  1972 

SUBJECT:  Results  of  an  Interview  of  Dependents'  Attitudes  Regarding 
the  Military  Service  and  Project  VOLAR 

3.  The  sample  size  is  comprised  of  the  following: 

Dependents  of  first-tour  enlisted . 193* 

Dependents  of  enlisted  extended . 209 

Dependents  of  first-tour  officers . 91 

Dependents  of  extended  officers . 157 

TOTAL . 650 

*This  one  group  of  dependents  of  first-tour 
enlisted  had  the  least  percentage  of  actual 
respondees  of  all  the  groups  interviewed, 
quite  likely  due  in  part  to  a  feeling  that  their 
expressed  opinions  might  not  be  considered 
or  were  not  important. 

The  composition  of  the  sample  according  to  race  was  as  follows: 


BLACK 

WHITE 

OTHER 

EM  1st 

5% 

92% 

3% 

EM  Ext 

15% 

79% 

6% 

Off  1st 

5% 

92% 

3% 

Off  Ext 

6% 

92% 

2% 

TOTALS 

8% 

88% 

4% 

When  asked  for  an  indication  of  the  number  of  months  that  the  dependent 
and  her  husband  had  been  at  Fort  Benning,  the  following  responses  were 
reported: 


LESS  THAN 

6-11 

12-24 

25-36 

OVER 

6  MOS 

MOS 

MOS 

MOS 

37  MOS 

EM  1st 

49% 

31% 

17% 

2% 

1% 

EM  Ext 

15% 

28% 

30% 

13% 

13% 

Off  1st 

52% 

15% 

29% 

3% 

0 

Off  Ext 

22% 

24% 

32% 

15% 

6% 
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APPENDIX  A 


AJIVA  ' 

SUBJECT:  Results  of  an  Interview  of  Dependents'  Attitudes 
the  Military  Service  and  Project  VOLAR 


June  1972 
Regarding 


4 .  In  addition  to  the  graphic  portrayal  of  the  results  as  contained  in 
Inclosures  1—26,  the  following  items  of  interest  are  offered. 


a.  When  asked,  "Would  you  have  suggested  that  your 
husband  volunteer  had  there  not  been  a  draft?"  — 
the  following  responses  were  obtained: 

YES  NO  NO  RESPONSE 


EM  1st 

24% 

73% 

3% 

EM  Ext 

54% 

35% 

11% 

Off  1st 

30% 

64% 

6% 

Off  Ext 

37% 

47% 

16% 

TOTALS 

38% 

53% 

9% 

b. 

When  asked, 

“Compared 

to  other  Army  posts 

that  you 

know  of,  how  would  you  classify  this  one .  " 

—  the 

following  responses  were  offered: 

Slightly 

Slightly 

Never  Been 

One  of 

above 

About 

below 

One  of 

at  another 

the  Best 

Average 

Averaqe 

Averaae 

the  Worst 

Post 

EM  1st 

36% 

11% 

9% 

1% 

'  0 

43% 

EM  Ext 

43% 

10% 

25% 

5% 

2% 

15% 

Off  1st 

40% 

8% 

6% 

3% 

1% 

42% 

Off  Ext 

57% 

13% 

16% 

3% 

3% 

8% 

TOTALS 

44% 

11% 

15% 

3% 

1% 

26% 
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AJIVA  7  June  1972 

SUBJECT:  Results  of  an  Interview  of  Dependents'  Attitudes  Regarding 
the  Military  Service  and  Project  VOLAR 


c. 

When  asked,  "What  do  you  expect  your  husband  to 
do  upon  completion  of  his  military  obligation?"  — 
the  following  results  were  obtained: 

Go  to  School  Work  for  an  Self 

or  College  Employer  Farm  Employed 

Undecided 

Perhaps 
Reup  or 
Extend 

EM  1st 

32% 

23% 

1% 

3% 

21% 

20% 

EM  Ext 

8% 

8% 

1% 

8% 

33% 

42% 

Off  1st 

15% 

33% 

2% 

7% 

28% 

15% 

Off  Ext 

17% 

6% 

1% 

6% 

53% 

17% 

d. 

When  asked. 

"Would  you  ever 

advise  a  friend  or  relative 

to  enlist  in  the  Army?"  —  the 

following  results  were  obtained: 

YES 

NO 

NO  RESPONSE 

EM  1st 

52% 

46% 

2% 

EM  Ext 

70% 

27% 

3% 

Off  1st 

61% 

37% 

2% 

Off  Ext 

78% 

17% 

5% 

TOTALS 

66% 

32% 

2% 

5.  As  indicated  above,  the  results  to  the  twenty-six  items  in  Section  III 
of  the  dependents'  interview  are  shown  graphically  at  Inclosures  1-26. 
These  graphs  are  generated  from  the  responses  reported  on  the  following 
scale: 

STRONG  SOME  SOME  STRONG 

INFLUENCE  INFLUENCE  NO  INFLUENCE  INFLUENCE 

TO  STAY  TO  STAY  INFLUENCE  TO  LEAVE  TO  LEAVE 

SCALE:  _ 


1  2  3  4  5 
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AJ*VA  7  June  1972 

SUBJECT:  Results  of  an  Interview  of  Dependents'  Attitudes  Regarding  the 
Military  Service  and  Project  VOLAR 

6.  It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  the  following  items  have  such 
large  percentages  of  interviewees  reporting  that  those  specific  items  have 
"Some  or  Strong  Influence  to  Stay": 

a.  Five-day  work  week  (Incl  #3) 

b.  Compensatory  time  off  for  weekend  and  holiday  work  (Incl  #6) 

c.  Expanded  hours  of  the  PX  and  Commissary  (Incl  #7) 

d .  Expansion  of  PX  Inventory  (Incl  #9) 

e„  Improvement  of  communications  up  and  down  the  Chain  of 
Command  (Incl  #10) 

f.  Adequacy  of  Pay  (Incl  #12) 

g.  Fairness  of  Promotion  Policy  (Incl  #13) 

h.  Educational  Programs  (Incl  #18) 

i.  Choice  of  Assignments  (Incl  #20) 

j.  Voice  in  Unit  Policies  (Incl  #21) 


7.  Attached  at  Inclosure  27  is  a  copy  of  the  interview  form  used  for  this 
study. 
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SECTION  I  -  Personal  Data 

The  questions  below  pertain  to  you  or  your  husband's  background.  Please 
indicate  your  response  by  circling  the  appropriate  number  beside  your  answer. 


ADP  Use  Only 


Card  #1 

DATE _ 

♦a************************************************************** 

1.  Husband's  Grade 

1.  E2  -  E4 

2.  E5 

3.  E6 

4.  E7 

5.  E8  &  E9 

2 .  Your  age: 

1.  18-20 

2.  21-22 

3.  23-24 

4.  25-29 

5.  30  or  over 

3.  Your  race: 

1.  Black 

2.  White 

3 .  Other 

4.  Number  of  dependents  (does  not  include  yourself  or  your  husband) 

1.  None 

2 .  One 

3.  Two 

4 .  Three 

5 .  Four  or  more 
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6.  01 

7.  02 

8.  03 

9.  04  or  above 

10.  W1  -  W4 


ADP  Use  Only 
Card  Columns 

6 

7 


8 


9 

10 


5. 


How  long  have  you  and  your  husband  been  at  Fort  Benning? 
(months) 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Less  than  6 
6-11 
12-24 
25-36 
Over  37 


ADP  Use  Only 
Card  Columns 

11 


6.  Months  of  active  service  your  husband  has  completed: 


1. 

12  or  less 

2. 

12-24 

3. 

25-36 

4. 

37-72 

5. 

Over  72 

7 .  Civilian  education: 

1 .  Some  high  school 

2 .  GED  Certificate 

3  .  High  School  Graduate 

4 .  Some  college 

5 .  College  Degree 

6.  Graduate  School/Degree 

8.  What  was  the  approximate  income  of  your  parents  before  you 
married  and  before  your  husband  came  into  the  Army: 

1.  Less  than  $5, 000/year 

2.  $5 ,000-$8,000/year 

3.  $8, 000-$12, 000/year 

4.  Over  $12 ,000/year 

5 .  Do  not  know 
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12 


13 


14 


а.  In  what  section  of  the  country  did  you  live  most  of  your 
life  before  your  husband  came  into  the  Army? 

1* _ _Northeast  (Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 

Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware) 

2.  _ Southeast  (Maryland,  District  of  Columbia, 

Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Florida,  Louisiana, 
Texas) 

3.  _ Middle  West  (Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska, 
Kansas) 

4.  _ Mountain  States  and  Southwest  (Montana,  Idaho, 

Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona) 

5.  _ Far  West  (Hawaii,  Alaska,  Washington,  Oregon, 

California) 

б.  _ Not  in  the  United  States 


TAB  B-188 
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9. 


b.  Where,  just  prior  to  your  husband  coming  into  the 
Army? 

_ Northeast  (Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 

Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware) 

2-  _ Southeast  (Maryland,  District  of  Columbia, 

Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Texas) 

3-  _ Middle  West  (Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  North 

Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
Nebraska,  Kansas) 

4. _ Mountain  States  and  Southwest  (Montana,  Idaho, 

Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  Nevada, 
New  Mexiao,  Arizona) 

5* _ Far  West  (Hawaii,  Alaska,  Washington, 

Oregon,  California) 

6. _ Not  in  the  United  States 


JhJ**!* 
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a.  In  what  size  place  did  you  live  most  of  the  years 
while  you  were  from  8-18  years  old? 

.1 .  Farm  area 

2.  Small  Town  (less  than  5,000  people) 

3.  Small  City  (5,000-74,000  people) 

4.  Medium  City  (75,000-500,000  people  or  surburb  of  a 
medium  city), 

5.  Large  City  (over  500,000  people  or  surburb  of  a  large 
city) 

b.  Where,  just  prior  to  your  husband  coming  into  the 
Army? 

1.  Farm  area 

2.  Small  Town  (less  than  5,000  people) 

3.  Small  City  (5,000-74,000  people) 

4.  Medium  City  (75,000-500,000  people  or  suburb  of  a 
medium  city) 

5.  Large  City  (over  500,000  people  or  surburb  of  a  large 
city) 
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11.  Would  you  have  suggested  that  your  husband  volunteer 
had  there  not  been  a  draft? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

12.  Your  husband's  category: 

1 .  AUS  (Inductee) 

2.  First  Term  RA 

3 .  Career  RA 

4.  USAR/ARNG  Officer 

5 .  RA  Officer 

13.  Has  he  served  in  combat? 

1 .  Yes 

2.  No 

14.  What  is  his  present  duty  assignment? 
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19 


20 


21 


SECTION  II 


1 .  Compared  to  the  other  Army  posts  that  you  know  of,  how 

do  you  classify  this  one  (Circle  one) 

1 .  One  of  the  best 

2 .  Slightly  above  average 

3 .  About  average 

4.  Slightly  below  average 

5 .  One  of  the  worst 

6.  I  have  never  been  at  another  post 

2 .  What  do  you  expect  your  husband  to  do  upon  completion 

of  this  military  obligation  (Circle  one) 

1 .  Go  to  school  or  college 

2 .  Work  for  an  employer 

3 .  Farm 

4.  Become  self-employed 

5.  He  hasn't  decided  what  he  will  do 

6.  Perhaps  reenlist  or  extend 


Card  Columns 
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3.  Would  you  ever  advise  a  friend  or  relative  to  enlist  in  the 
Army? 


24 


1.  Yes 

2.  No 
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SECTION  III 


This  section  pertains  to  your  attitude  toward  a  number  of  areas  of 
Army  life  which  may,  or  may  not,  affect  you  and  your  husband.  Please 
mark  your  response  to  each  item  by  circling  the  number  opposite  the 
item  which  best  shows  how  that  area  might  influence  your  husband's 
decision  and/or  your  suggestion  for  him  to  stay  in  or  get  out.  Please 
answer  all  of  the  questions. 

Strong  Some  Does  not  Some  Strong 

Influence  Influence  Apply  or  No  Influence  Influence 

To  Stay  To  Stay  Influence  To  Leave  To  Leave 


Some  Does  Not  Some  Strong 

Influence  Apply  or  No  Influence  Influence 
To  Stay  Influence  To  Leave  To  Leave 

2  3  45 

********************************* ************************** 


8.  Contracting  for  local  civilian 

facilities  to  provide  guest  house 
accomodations...  1  2  3  4  5 

9.  Proposal  to  expand  the  PX 

inventory  to  include  major 
appliances,  furniture,  and  a 

full  range  of  sporting  goods..  1  2  3  4  5 

10.  Improvement  of  communications 

up  and  down  the  chain  of  com¬ 
mand...  1  2  3  4  5 

11.  Improvement  of  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  Army  for  wives...  1  2  3  4  5 

12.  Adequacy  of  pay...  1  2  3  4  5 

13.  Fairness  of  promotion  policy...  1  2  3  4  5 

14.  Officer/NCO/Soldier  relations..  1  2  3  4  5 

15.  Racial  problems...  1  2  3  4  5 

1 6 .  Drug  problems ...  1  2  3  4  5 

17.  Athletic  Programs...  1  2  3  4  5 

18.  Education  Programs...  1  2  3  4  5 

19.  Religious  Programs..  1  2  3  4  5 

20.  Choice  of  Assignments...  1  2  3  4  5 
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Strong 

Some 

Does  Not 

Some 

Strong 

Influence 

Influence 

Apply  or  No 

Influence 

Influence 

To  Stay 

To  Stay 

Influence 

To  Leave 

To  Leave 

SCALE 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

********************* 

**************************** 

************************. 

21. 

Voice  in  unit  policies . . 

1  2  3  4  5 

22. 

Change  in  haircut  policy 

to  permit  longer  hair  styles...  1  2  3  4  5 


23.  What  influence  did  Project 
VOLAR  have  on  your  husband's 
decision  to  (Reenlist  or 

Separate) ...  1  2  3  4  5 

24.  What  influence  did  career 

counselors  or  reenlistment 
NCOs  have  on  your  husband's 
decision  to  (Reenlist  or  Sepa¬ 
rate)  ...  12345 

25.  How  has  life  been  at  Fort 

Benning  for  you  and  your  husband  since 

Project  VOLAR?  (Check  one)  1  2  3  4  5 


1. _ Lot  less  irritating. 


2.  _ Little  less  irritating. 

3.  _ No  change  in  amount  of 

irritation . 


4. _ More  irritating. 

26.  How  do  you  feel  that  Project  VOLAR  after 

fully  implemented,  will  affect  the  Army  (Check  one) 

1* _ Much  better  as  a  career  for  my  husband. 

2* _ a  little  better  as  a  career  for  my  husband. 


to 
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45 

46 

47 

48 

49 


t 
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.No  change  as  a  career  for  my  husband. 
Worse  as  a  career  for  my  husband. 
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SPECIAL  STUDIES 


Part  IV 


Analysis  of  Career  and  Separating  Officer's  Attitudes 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

HEADQUARTERS  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  INFANTRY  CENTER 
FORT  BENNING.  GEORGIA  31 005 

20  June  1972 

MEMORANDUM  FOR:  LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  DOCTOR 
SUBJECT:  Results  of  Interviews  of  Separating  and  Career  Officers 


1 .  During  the  period  December  1971  through  April  1972,  a  locally  developed 
attitudinal  assessment  interview  was  administered  to  some  70  separating 
officers  and  some  180  career  officers  assigned  to  Fort  Benning.  Respondees 
were  selected  randomly  and  were  administered  the  interview  form  in  a  con¬ 
trolled  situation.  This  interview  form  was  very  similar  in  design  and  con¬ 
tent  to  those  interviews  administered  to  dependents  and  separating  and 
reenlisting  enlisted  service  members  reported  in  separate  studies.  The 
interview  form  itself  consisted  of  three  separate  sections  which  are  treated 
herein:  Section  I  --  Personal  Data;  Section  II  --  Intentions  and  Attitudes 
Toward  the  Military;  and.  Section  III  --  Influences  of  VOLAR  innovations. 

2.  The  entire  group  of  "career"  officers  was  selected  randomly  from  officer 
students  in  the  Infantry  Officer  Advanced  Course,  whereas  the  "separating" 
sample  was  selected  randomly  from  rosters  of  persons  pending  separation 
as  furnished  by  the  US  Army  Infantry  Center  outprocessing  center.  With  the 
exception  of  two  Warrant  Officers  and  two  field  grade  officers,  both  of  these 
groups  were  officers  in  the  grades  of  Lieutenant  or  Captain. 

3.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  sample  of  "career"  officers  were  persons 
in  an  academic  environment,  thus,  perhaps  not  totally  experienced  with  spe¬ 
cific  Fort  Benning  VOLAR  innovations.  Their  responses  may  be  somewhat  biased 
by. heresay  or  by  mere  familiarity  with  the  program  through  publicity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  group  of  "separating"  officers  had  spent  considerable  time  in 
actual  permanent  duty  assignments  in  Fort  Benning  units;  for  example,  49%  of 
the  sample  of  separatees  had  spent  between  12  and  24  months  at  Fort  Benning 
and  31%,  between  25  and  36  months.  When  the  separating  group  was  asked 
their  opinions  regarding  Fort  Benning  as  a  military  post,  55%  of  those  interviewed 
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reported  that  Fort  Benning  was  "One  of  the  Best"  Army  posts  to  which  they 
had  ever  been  assigned.  This  figure  compared  to  50%  of  the  "career"  off¬ 
icers  holding  such  an  opinion.  Another  point  of  interest  is  that  when  asked: 

"Would  you  advise  a  friend  or  relative  to  enlist  in  the  Army?" - the 

following  results  were  obtained: 

YES  NO 

Career  Officers  89%  11% 

Separating  Officers  63%  37% 

4.  Attached  at  Inclosures  1-31  are  graphic  representations  of  the  responses 
of  these  officer  groups  indicating  their  opinions  regarding  certain  MVA  inno¬ 
vations.  These  graphs  are  generated  from  the  responses  reported  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  scale. 


STRONG 

INFLUENCE 

SOME 

INFLUENCE 

NO 

SOME 

INFLUENCE 

STRONG 

INFLUENCE 

TO  STAY 

TO  STAY 

INFLUENCE 

TO  LEAVE 

TO  LEAVE 

SCALE: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

The  graphic  technique  of  presentation  is  facilitated  by  combining  responses 
1  and  2  and  4  and  5  to  indicate  Influences  to  Stay,  No  Influence,  and  Influ¬ 
ences  to  Leave. 

SUMMARY:  Generally  speaking,  there  are  some  indications  of  rather  marked 
differences  in  values  and  attitudes  of  these  two  groups  of  officers  as  shown 
by  their  responses  in  Inclosures  #1  through  #31.  In  most  instances,  the 
"career"  officers'  group  have  larger  percentages  of  respondees  reporting  some 
or  strong  influences  to  stay  than  do  the  "separating"  officers'  group  (e.g., 
some  77%  of  the  career  officers  report  that  "Adequacy  of  Pay"  is  "Some  or 
Strong  Influence  to  Stay".  See  Inclosure  #17).  On  the  other  hand,  only  9  of 
the  31  items  reveal  the  "separating"  group  reporting  largest  percentages  of 
respondees  viewing  those  items  as  Influences  to  stay.  An  example  of  this 
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is  shown  at  Inclosure  #19  where  13%  more  of  the  "separating"  group  than 
the  "career"  group  report  that  "Officer/NCO/Soldier  Relations"  had  "Some 
or  Strong  Influence  to  Stay"  in  the  Army.  It  is  particularly  interesting  to 
note  that  the  following  items  have  such  large  percentages  (50%  or  greater) 
of  interviewees  reporting  that  those  items  have  "Some  or  Strong  Influence 
to  Stay"  for  each  group  respectively: 

CAREER  OFFICERS: 

a.  Establishment  of  Five-Day  Work  Week  (Incl  #4) 

b.  Expanded  Hours  of  PX  &  Commissary  (Incl  #10) 

c.  Expansion  of  PX  Inventory  (Incl  #13) 

d.  Improvement  of  Communications  Up  and  Down  the  Chain 
of  Command  (Incl  #15) 

e.  Improvement  of  the  Attractiveness  of  the  Army  for  Wives  (Incl  #16) 

f.  Adequacy  of  Pay  (Incl  #17) 

g.  Fairness  of  Promotion  Policy  (Incl  #18) 

h.  Officer/NCO/Soldier  Relations  (Incl  #19) 

i.  Educational  Programs  (Incl  #23) 

SEPARATING  OFFICERS: 

a.  Establishment  of  Five-Day  Work  Week  (Incl  #4) 

b.  Adequacy  of  Pay  (Incl  #17) 

c.  Officer/NCO/Soldier  Relations  (Incl  #19) 

d.  Educational  Programs  (Incl  #23) 

In  contrast  to  the  foregoing,  astoundingly  large  percentages  of  each  group 
respectively  report  the  following  items  as  having  "Some  or  Strong  Influence 
to  Leave": 

CAREER  OFFICERS: 

a.  Racial  Problems  (Incl  #20) 

b.  Drug  Problems  (Incl  #21) 

SEPARATING  OFFICERS: 

a.  Fairness  of  Promotion  Policy  (Incl  #18) 
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b.  Racial  Problems  (Incl  #20) 

c.  Drug  Problems  (Incl  #21) 

d.  Choice  of  Assignments  (Incl  #25) 

e.  Voice  in  Unit  Policies  (Incl  #26) 

f.  Last  Commander  or  Supervisor  (Incl  #29) 


Responses  to  the  final  two  questions  in  the  interview  form  reflect  the 
most  interesting  results.  55%  and  58%  of  the  career  officers  and  separating 
officers  respectively  report  that  life  has  been  "a  little  or  a  lot  less  irritating1' 
since  Project  VOLAR  (see  Inclosure  #30).  When  asked:  "How  do  you  feel 
that  Project  VOLAR,  after  fully  implemented,  will  affect  the  Army?",  80% 
of  the  career  officers  and  76%  of  the  separating  officers  report  that  the 
Army  should  be  "Much  or  a  Little  Better  as  a  Career",  (see  Inclosure  #31). 


31  Incl 
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Analysis  of  Combined  Arms  Tactical  Training  Simulator 


EVALUATION  OF  COMBINED  ARMS 
TRAINING  SIMULATOR 
UNDER  VOLAR 


A.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

1.  The  Training  Challenge.  The  commanders  and  staff  officers  on 
the  battlefields  of  tomorrow  will  have  a  greater  variety  of  complex  tools 
to  manage,  and  less  time  in  which  to  manage  them,  than  any  commanders 
on  any  battlefield,  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  warfare.  During 
the  past  several  decades  technology  has  placed  a  large  arsenal  of  soph¬ 
isticated  weapons  systems  at  the  disposal  of  the  combat  leader  at  every 
echelon  of  command.  His  ability  to  move  rapidly  about  the  battlefield 
has  been  significantly  improved  by  new  generations  of  ground  combat 
vehicles  and  aircraft;  his  ability  to  communicate,  gain  information,  and 
give  orders  far  exceeds  that  which  was  ever  before  available.  It  is  only 
logical  to  conclude  that  these  arsenals  will  become  more  complex,  means 
of  transportation  more  rapid  and  communications  more  efficient  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Similarly,  the  knowledge  and  skill  required  to  manage  these  new 
systems  will  increase.  The  amount  of  information  available  about  friendly 
and  enemy  elements  will  bombard  the  command  post  at  even  greater  rates 
as  communication  and  information  collection  capabilities  improve.  Rate 
of  movement,  too,  will  continue  to  have  its  influence  on  reducing  the 
time  available  for  decision  making.  Sensing  changes  in  the  situation, 
evaluating  the  impact  of  those  changes  on  the  organization  and  mission, 
and  responding  with  appropriate  actions  and  orders  will,  as  it  always  has 
been,  be  the  responsibility  of  command.  The  challenge  of  commanding 
and  controlling  combat  operations  on  these  future  battlefields  will  require 
commanders  that  know  not  only  what  to  do  in  a  broad  variety  of  situations, 
but  how  to  do  it  within  the  constraints  of  limited  time.  Any  challenge  to 
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the  combat  leader  carries  with  it  a  challenge  to  those  who  prepare  him 
for  combat.  For  the  instructor,  the  challenge  of  tomorrow's  battlefield 
means  developing  more  and  better  training  programs.  The  logical  can¬ 
didate  for  exercising  the  student  in  the  management  of  complex  man- 
machine  systems  would  be  programs  that  stress  realistic,  hands-on 
training.  All  too  often,  however,  the  availability  and  cost  of  these  ela¬ 
borate  systems  preclude  training  using  actual  equipment  and  live  exer¬ 
cises.  Therefore,  it  becomes  the  task  of  the  instructor  to  find  a  means  of 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  conventional  means  of  presenting  theory  and 
doctrine  in  the  classroom  and  the  application  of  that  theory  on  the  job  in 
actual  combat.  One  means  of  bridging  the  gap  is  through  the  use  of  simu¬ 
lation  as  a  training  technique.  The  Aerial  Employment  Committee,  Tactics 
Group,  Brigade  and  Battalion  Operations  Department  at  the  Infantry  School 
has  used  this  technique  in  conjunction  with  several  other  progressive  methods 
for  instructing  future  battalion  commanders  and  staff  officers  in  command 
and  control  procedures  in  the  conduct  of  combat  operations.  The  simulator 
designed  to  accomplish  this  teaching  mission  is  the  Combined  Arms  Tactical 
Training  Simulator  (CATTS) .  The  system  which  is  currently  in  use  was  dev¬ 
eloped  under  project  VOLAR  for  the  instruction  of  Infantry  Officer  Advanced 
Course  students.  It  is  designed  to  increase  the  effectiveness  and  realism 
of  training  by  reducing  that  which  the  student  must  imagine  to  an  absolute 
minimum. 

2.  CATTS  Stage  I  (Pre-VOLAR) .  Prior  to  the  development  of  CATTS 
under  VOLAR,  the  Infantry  School  used  simulation  training  techniques  to 
meet  an  immediate  need  for  training  brigade  and  battalion  commanders 
attending  the  Special  Vietnam  Orientation  Course.  A  special  six-hour 
class  was  designed  which  permitted  the  prospective  commanders  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  skills  by  responding  to  the  demands  of  an  airmobile  operation 
conducted  in  the  Michelin  Rubber  Plantation  in  III  Corps  Tactical  Zone 
in  Vietnam.  The  student  was  provided  a  bank  of  three  FM  radios  to  simu¬ 
late  an  AN/ASC15  console  and  access  to  all  those  communications  channels 
which  he  would  have  in  an  actual  operation.  The  tactical  situation  was 
developed  to  a  decision  point  by  recorded  radio  transmissions,  film  strips, 
slides  and  vu-graph  transparencies.  All  readily  available  training  aids 
were  used  to  reduce  the  student's  requirement  to  imagine  the  situation  that 
was  developing  on  the  battlefield.  When  a  decision  or  reply  was  required 
by  the  commander,  he  transmitted  his  message  over  the  appropriate  radio 
and  his  response  was  incorporated  into  the  continuation  of  the  problem. 
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This  was  accomplished  by  monitoring  all  nets  with  experienced  instructors 
who  played  the  roles  of  subordinate,  superior  and  adjacent  commanders 
and  staffs.  The  first  stage  was  continually  improved  and  the  number  of 
student  stations  expanded  so  that  the  class  could  be  offered  in  the  Advanced 
Course  program  of  instruction. 

3 .  The  Long  Range  Plan:  An  Overview.  Along  with  the  development 
of  the  Stage  I  class,  an  investigation  was  begun  to  determine  more  effec¬ 
tive  ways  of  using  simulation  as  a  training  vehicle.  The  research  was 
divided  into  three  stages.  The  first  stage  was  to  further  develop  the  exist¬ 
ing  class  and  evaluate  its  effectiveness  in  comparison  with  other  candidate 
methods  of  instruction.  The  second  stage  was  to  incorporate  a  terrain  model 
into  the  visual  aids  and  expand  the  number  of  students  to  accommodate  an 
entire  command  and  control  team.  The  third  stage  in  the  program  was  the 
development  of  a  computer-supported  simulator  consisting  of  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  audio-visual  system,  and  a  program  of  mathematical  models  designed 
to  portray  more  realistic  results  of  tactical  decisions  than  ever  before  pos¬ 
sible. 


4.  CATTS  Stage  II  (Developed  under  VOLAR). 

a.  A  prototype  of  the  Stage  II  simulator  was  developed,  tested, 
and  found  to  be  very  effective  as  a  training  device.  The  results  of  the 
test  indicated  that  it  was  more  effective  than  the  Stage  I  class  and  provi¬ 
ded  a  logical  step  in  the  sequence  of  instruction  between  the  first  and 
third  stage  products.  This  prototype  was  exceptionally  austere.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  old  terrain  model  of  the  Fort  Benning  reservation,  a  PT  platform, 
an  AN/ASC15  communication  console  and  several  AN/PRC25  radios.  The 
radio  console  and  student  team  were  situated  on  the  "aerial  platform"  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  PT  platform.  The  terrain  model  afforded  the  students  with  some 
appreciation  of  topography,  ground  cover  and  spacial  relationships  within 
the  area  of  operation.  Beneath  the  platform,  assistant  instructors  created 
the  tactical  situation  through  radio  communications  using  their  AN /PRC  2  5 
radios.  Even  with  this  crude  device,  the  training  was  so  effective  that 
students  requested  to  come  in  during  off-duty  hours  to  exercise  their  tech¬ 
niques  in  command  and  control.  In  addition  to  its  training  effectiveness, 
the  Stage  II  concept  offered  a  valuable,  inexpensive  research  tool  for  the 
development  of  training  techniques  and  literature  that  would  be  necessary 
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for  the  development  of  the  sophisticated  device  envisioned  for  Stage  III. 
Therefore,  a  complete  facility  was  developed  to  house  four  simulators 
and  a  premission  briefing  center. 

b.  In  this  stage,  a  command  and  control  team  is  trained,  which 
consists  of  the  battalion  commander,  operations  officer,  fire  support  coor¬ 
dinator  and  air  mission  commander.  These  particular  individuals  were  some¬ 
what  arbitrarily  selected  because  their  jobs  reflect  functions  of  critical 
importance  to  command  and  control,  i.e.,  maneuver,  fire  support,  manage¬ 
ment  of  aviation  assets  and  their  airspace,  etc.  These  students  are  situated 
in  the  environment  of  an  airborne  command  post  represented  by  a  utility 
helicopter  mockup.  The  mockup  is  located  on  a  platform  elevating  it  above 
the  simulated  battlefield.  Within  the  command  post  is  a  mockup  of  the 
AN/ASC15  communications  console  which  allows  the  students  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  those  stations  which  he  would  normally  have  available  to  him. 

The  battlefield  is  represented  by  a  terrain  model  of  the  area  of  operations. 
Two  assistant  instructor  controllers  located  beneath  the  platform  respond 
to  the  radio  communications  and  operate  a  light  console  which  activates 
steady  and  flashing  lights  on  the  terrain  model.  These  lights  simulate  the 
impacting  of  friendly  and  enemy  fires  and  other  activities  on  the  battlefield. 
The  location  of  ground  combat  vehicles  and  equipment  is  accomplished  by 
placing  scale  models  of  the  actual  equipment  of  the  terrain  model.  Friendly 
and  enemy  aircraft  are  portrayed  by  miniature  models  suspended  from  thin 
wires  above  the  terrain.  These  models  are  moved  about  the  board  by  the 
instructor  in  accordance  with  their  approximate  relative  'positions  during 
the  tactical  scenario.  All  of  these  techniques  are  used  to  assist  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  visualizing  the  maneuver  of  his  ground  forces  and  the  management 
of  his  airspace.  At  the  same  time,  only  that  information  which  would  be 
available  in  an  actual  situation  is  provided.  For  example,  the  location  of 
friendly  forces  may  be  portrayed  by  the  use  of  colored  smoke  (represented 
by  dyed  cotton  balls)  or  marking  panels,  but  only  if  requested  by  the  bat¬ 
talion  commander.  (Photo  of  Simulator  is  at  Incl  #1). 

c.  The  terrain  model  is  surrounded  by  backdrop  curtains  that 
have  been  especially  painted  to  depict  the  surrounding  terrain  and  horizon 
in  order  to  minimize  peripheral  distractions.  As  a  further  reminder  to  the 
students  that  they  are  airborne,  the  constant  drone  of  rotor  noise  is  piped 
into  speakers  within  each  aircraft  by  a  tape  recorder. 
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d.  Four  of  these  simulators  have  been  constructed  in  Class¬ 
room  34,  Infantry  Hall,  each  with  different  types  of  terrain.  The  terrain 
models  represent  mountain,  jungle,  desert  and  open-rolling  terrain,  and 
each  was  developed  from  an  actual  1:50,000  scale  military  map  (see  maps 
and  photographs  at  Incl  #2) .  The  entire  facility  was  developed  using  res- 
ourses  available  at  Fort  Benning  and  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $30,000. 

The  terrain  models  ,  backdrop  curtains  ,  equipment  models  ,  lights  and  con¬ 
sole,  along  with  the  premission  briefing  center  facility  were  developed  by 
Third  U.  S.  Army  Training  Aids.  The  audio-visual  support  for  the  briefing 
center  and  the  simulator  was  developed  by  Sound  Branch  in  conjunction 
with  the  Television  Division  of  the  Infantry  School.  The  mockup  of  the 
AN/ASC15,  which  used  a  closed  wire  net  and  cost  one-tenth  of  the  actual 
equipment,  was  developed  jointly  by  the  609th  Transportation  Company  and 
Training  Aids.  Classroom  modifications  were  accomplished  by  Post  Engin¬ 
eers.  The  training  materials  were  developed  by  the  Aerial  Employment  Com¬ 
mittee  with  the  assistance  of  the  Advanced  Course  students. 

e.  The  three-hour  training  experience  is  designed  to  allow  the 
students  to  evaluate  information  about  a  tactical  situation,  formulate  a 
plan,  and  then  execute  that  plan  as  they  would  in  an  actual  combat  operation. 
The  consLi aint3  which  fare  the  student  commander  in  the  accomplishment 

of  his  mission  are  the  same  that  he  would  face  in  combat,  i.e. ,  the  enemy, 
terrain  and  weather,  etc.  ,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  channel  the  student 
into  following  a  "fixed  scenario"  .  "Free  play"  in  the  tactical  war  game  is 
achieved  by  using  the  scenario  as  a  guide  and  principal  and  assistant  in- 
Sructor/controllers  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  terrain  and  enemy 
within  the  particular  area  of  operations.  The  controllers'  knowledge  of 
both  friendly  and  enemy  tactical  doctrine  allow  them  to  develop  realistic 
responses  to  student  decisions  and,  at  the  same  time,  accentuate  the 
training  objectives  developed  for  each  tactical  scenario.  The  principal 
instructor/controller  in  each  simulator  is  an  Aerial  Employment  Committee 
instructor  who  is  responsible  for  the  overseeing  and  directing  the  conduct 
of  the  war  game.  The  bulk  of  the  communications  traffic  is  handled,  how¬ 
ever,  by  two  assistant  instructor/controllers  located  beneath  the  helicopter 
mockup.  These  individuals  are  classmates  of  the  students  receiving  the 
instruction,  who  have  received  special  training  in  an  electives  course  on 
the  Combined  Arms  Tactical  Training  Simulator.  During  the  course,  the 
students  combine  their  own  experience  with  a  concentrated  program  of 
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research  to  produce  tactical  scenarios,  operations  orders  and  briefing 
materials  appropriate  to  the  area  of  operations,  enemy  threat,  ana  type 
of  operation  designated  for  their  course  assignment.  These  student 
scenarios,  along  with  their  support  materials,  are  then  reviewed  by 
the  faculty,  modified  where  appropriate  and  returned  to  the  students 
who  rehearse  them  for  presentation  to  their  class.  This  method  of  using 
peer  group  instructors  has  several  advantages.  For  example,  it  assists 
in  reducing  the  instructor-student  ratio  to  an  acceptable  level;  it  allows 
the  faculty  to  draw  directly  from  the  professional  experience  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  at  the  same  time  it  provides  those  students  participating  in 
the  elective  program  with  additional  knowledge  and  training  in  the  very 
important  job  of  command  and  control.  During  the  actual  training,  the 
presence  of  peer  group  instructors  adds  its  own  special  social  pressures 
to  those  imposed  by  the  tactical  scenario. 

f.  Another  valuable  source  of  "peer  group  pressure"  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  student  monitor  team  which  observes  the  tactical  play  of 
the  problem  on  the  terrain  model  and  monitors  the  radio  communications 
of  the  participating  players  in  the  aircraft.  During  the  exercise,  the 
students  on  the  monitor  stand  may  be  required  to  furnish  replacements 

for  their  counterparts  as  active  participants  in  the  command  and  control  ship. 
The  monitoring  and  participating  teams  provide  each  other  with  a  valuable 
source  of  critique  on  tactics  and  command  and  control  techniques. 

g.  Both  of  the  four- man  teams  trained  concurrently  on  each 
simulator  are  given  the  same  premission  briefing  prior  to  entering  the 
simulator.  The  premission  briefing  center  uses  prerecorded  tapes  elect¬ 
ronically  synchronized  to  a  slide  projector  to  present  a  briefing  in  the 
operation  of  the  simulator  and  the  general  and  special  situation  for  their 
particular  problem.  The  situation  briefing  includes  an  analysis  of  the 
area  of  operation,  including  weather  and  terrain  and  the  nature  of  the 
enemy  threat.  The  students  are  then  briefed  on  their  specific  mission 
and  provided  with  a  tactical  map,  overlays,  aerial  photographs,  oper¬ 
ations  order  and  SOI.  Afterwards,  they  are  allowed  time  to  confer  with 
the  students  in  their  team  in  order  to  develop  their  plan  for  the  execution 
of  the  operation.  Additional  media,  such  as  color  television,  are  planned 
for  use  in  the  premission  briefing  center  in  order  to  provide  the  instructor 
with  greater  flexibility  in  presenting  these  materials.  (Photograph  of  pre¬ 
mission  briefing  center  is  at  Inclosure  #3). 
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h.  The  use  of  simulation  training,  peer  group  instruction, 
and  multi-media  presentation  has  had  an  important  impact  on  the  role 
of  the  instructor  and  his  function  in  the  classroom,,  The  preparation 
of  slide-tape  and  television  programs  has  expanded  his  function  as 
a  course  designer  and  reduced  his  function  as  a  course  presenter, 
i.e.,  as  an  instructor  on  the  platform.  His  role  in  supervising  these 
media  and  the  peer  group  instructors  that  support  the  training  has  ex¬ 
panded  his  function  as  a  classroom  manager.  At  the  same  time,  it 
has  released  him  from  the  burden  of  "live  appearances"  before  the 
entire  class  and  allowed  him  to  work  as  a  seminar  director  with  small 
groups,  concentrating  on  individual  student  problems.  This  allows 
the  instructors  to  tailor  the  learning  experience  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  student. 

5.  CATTS.  Stage  III.. 

a.  The  concept  for  Stage  III  is  designed  to  further  increase 
realism  by  providing  computer  support  to  increase  the  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  simulation  experience  and  the  real  world.  Mathematical 
models  designed  to  predict  the  relationship  between  variables  relative 

to  combat  operations  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  providing  more  real¬ 
istic  responses  to  student  decisions.  These  responses  will  be  portrayed 
in  the  audio  and  visual  display  systems  which  create  the  student's  battle¬ 
field  environment. 

b.  The  concept  for  the  Stage  III  simulator  in  the  form  of  a 
training  device  requirement  (TDR)  was  forwarded  through  the  Commanding 
General,  Continental  Army  Command,  to  Department  of  the  Army  for  con¬ 
sideration.  The  TDR  was  approved  by  Department  of  the  Army  in  November 
1971.  In  the  meantime,  the  Aerial  Employment  Committee  continues  to 
train  Infantry  Officer  Advanced  Course  students  on  the  Stage  II  simulator, 
the  most  advanced  training  system  currently  available  for  the  preparation 
of  commanders  and  staff  officers  for  the  actual  job  of  commanding  and 
controlling  operations  on  the  battlefield . 

6.  Utilization  of  CATTS.  Stage  II  (VOLAR).  The  Stage  II  training  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  used  to  train  students  in  the  Infantry  Officer  Advanced  Course, 
the  Special  Vietnam  Orientation  Course,  United  States  Army  Reserve,  National 
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Guard  and  foreign  armies.  Thus  far,  the  device  has  been  used  not  only 
to  train  these  officers  in  command  and  control  of  tactical  operations, 
but  to  provide  them  with  an  example  of  how  these  new  training  techniques 
might  be  applied  to  meeting  training  challenges  within  the  units  and  schools 
to  which  they  are  and  will  be  assigned.  Although  the  primary  purpose  for 
which  the  training  system  was  developed  was  to  increase  the  professional 
competence  of  the  IOAC  student,  the  broad  base  of  exposure  that  this  sys¬ 
tem  has  had  to  other  components  warrants  a  review  of  the  utilization. 

a.  During  the  period  1  September  1971  -  1  July  1972,  there 
were  a  total  of  1,859  officers  trained  on  CATTS,  requiring  the  CATTS  faci¬ 
lity  to  be  in  use  for  609  hours  to  accomplish  10,735  manhours  of  training. 

b.  During  FY  73  an  estimated  2,300  students  will  be  scheduled 
for  training  on  CATTS  for  an  estimated  total  of  14,000  manhours  of  training. 
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B.  DESIGN  OF  THE  RESEARCH 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  outline  the  research  plan  designed 
to  evaluate  the  Combined  Arms  Tactical  Training  Simulator  developed  under 
project  VOLAR.  An  attitudinal  survey  was  administered  to  fifteen  students 
from  IOAC  4-70  who  received  training  on  CATTS  Stage  I  (pre-VOLAR)  and 
129  students  from  IOAC  1-72  CATTS,  who  received  training  on  Stage  II 
(VOLAR).  The  survey  was  divided  into  three  parts.  Sections  1  and  II  were 
designed  to  compare  the  VOLAR  and  pre-VOLAR  training  systems.  The  same 
survey  was  administered  to  both  classes  upon  completion  of  training.  Sec¬ 
tion  III  was  designed  to  compare  CATTS  (VOLAR)  with  other  methods  of  inst- 
■ruction  and  supporting  strategies  used  at  the  Infantry  School  and  to  determine 
the  relationship  between  that  system  and  the  VOLAR  objectives.  This  section 
was  administered  only  to  IOAC  1-72.  (The  complete  Questionnaire  is  at 
Incl  #4). 

1 .  Comparison  of  Training  Effectiveness.  Section  I  of  the  survey 
was  designed  to  determine  whether  the  quality  of  instruction  at  the  Infantry 
School  has  been  improved  by  the  CATTS  (VOLAR)  system.  Improvement  in 
instruction  was  determined  by  how  effective  the  two  training  systems  were 
in  achieving  their  training  objectives.  The  students  were  asked  to  indicate 
the  degree  of  effectiveness  that  they  felt  was  reached  for  each  of  the  train¬ 
ing  objectives  presented  in  the  instruction.  It  will  be  assumed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  study  that  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  two 
groups  prior  to  the  training  experience.  The  data  from  the  two  groups  will 
be  compared  to  determine  whether  there  exists  a  significant  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  responses  of  students  trained  on  the  pre-VOLAR  and  VOLAR  systems. 

2.  Comparison  of  Increase  in  Confidence.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
Infantry  School  as  an  educational  institution  may  be  measured  not  only  by 
the  effectiveness  reached  for  training  objectives,  but  in  the  confidence  the 
student  has  in  his  ability  to  perform  the  functions  for  which  he  was  trained. 
Section  II  of  the  questionnaire  was  designed  to  ascertain  the  degree  to 
which  confidence  was  increased  as  a  result  of  training  on  the  pre-VOLAR 
and  VOLAR  systems.  The  data  from  these  two  groups  will  be  compared  to 
determine  whether  there  is  a  significant  difference  in  increase  in  confid¬ 
ence  after  training  on  the  two  systems.  Again,  it  will  be  assumed  that 
there  is  no  significant  difference  between  groups  prior  to  the  training  exper¬ 
ience.  Since  an  individual's  confidence  in  his  ability  to  perform  a  task  is 
undoubtedly  related  to  how  much  time  he  has  to  practice  performing  that 
task,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  students  were  trained  for  six 
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hours  on  CATTS  (pre-VOLAR)  and  only  three  hours  on  the  CATTS  (VOLAR) 
system.  This  difference  in  time,  however,  will  not  be  considered  in  the 
statistical  computations. 

3.  Comparison  with  other  Methods  of  Instruction  and  Supporting 
Strategies .  The  previous  sections  were  designed  to  compare  two  train¬ 
ing  systems  designed  to  accomplish  the  same  training  objectives.  This 
section  will  be  devoted  to  comparing  CATTS  (VOLAR)  system  with  other 
methods  of  instruction  and  supporting  strategies  used  at  the  Infantry  School. 
Section  III  was  administered  only  to  IOAC  1-72.  In  Part  A  of  Section  III, 
the  students  were  asked  to  rank  various  methods  of  instruction  according 

to:  1)  their  effectiveness;  2)  interest;  and,  3)  potential  for  personal  invol¬ 
vement.  The  methods  of  instruction  were  lecture,  conference,  simulation 
(CATTS),  demonstration,  map  exercise  and  command  post  exercise.  In 
Part  B,  Section  III,  the  students  were  asked  to  rank  the  supporting  stra¬ 
tegies  according  to:  1)  their  effectiveness;  2)  interest;  and,  3)  potential 
for  personal  involvement.  The  supporting  strategies  were  simulation  (CATTS) 
seminar,  programmed  instruction,  educational  television,  computer  assisted 
instruction,  EDEX  and  case  study.  The  students  were  provided  a  definition 
of  each  of  the  supporting  strategies  prior  to  completing  this  section.  The 
data  from  these  sections  will  be  examined  to  determine:  1)  which  method  of 
instruction  and  supporting  strategy  is  most  effective,  interesting  and  offers 
the  greatest  potential  for  personal  involvement;  and,  2)  the  level  of  agree¬ 
ment  among  students  on  these  rankings. 

4.  .Relationship  Between  Catts  and  VOLAR  objectives.  The  objective 
of  this  section  was  to  determine  whether  CATTS  instruction  increased  profes¬ 
sional  competence  and  to  examine  the  relationship  between  professional  com¬ 
petence  and  attitudes  toward  the  Army  and  career  intentions .  Effective  train¬ 
ing  programs  have  the  potential  of  increasing  the  individual’s  ability  to 
consistently  perform  tasks  required  on  the  job,  i.e.,  his  professional  com¬ 
petence.  If  CATTS  training  is  effective,  it  will  increase  the  student's  pro¬ 
fessional  competence,  thereby  accomplis hing  one  of  the  VOLAR  objectives. 

It  will  not  be  contended  that  one  three-hour  exposure  to  a  training  program  will 
have  a  dramatic  impact  on  an  individual's  overall  attitudes  toward  the  Army 
and  career  intentions.  There  may  be,  however,  a  relationship  between  pro¬ 
fessional  competence,  the  attitude  an  individual  has  toward  the  organization 
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for  which  he  works  and  an  individual's  decision  to  elect  to  remain  with 
that  organization. 

a.  In  Part  C,  Section  III,  the  students  were  asked  to  indicate  their 
level  of  agreement  with  the  following  relationships: 

(1)  The  more  effective  the  training,  the  greater  the 
professional  competence. 

(2)  The  greater  an  indivdual's  professional  competence, 

(i.e.,  the  ability  to  consistently  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  job  and  the  organization  for  which  he  works), 
the  more  positive  the  attitude  toward  the  organization  for 
which  he  works. 

(3)  The  more  positive  the  individual's  attitude  toward  the 
organization  for  which  he  works,  the  more  he  will  tend 
to  elect  to  remain  with  that  organization. 

b.  The  students  were  also  asked  to  indicate  whether: 

(1)  The  training  they  received  on  CATTS  increased  their 
professional  competence. 

(2)  Professional  competence  in  performing  a  job  increases 
when  training  is  realistic  and  relevant  to  the  requirements 
of  the  job. 

(3)  The  type  of  training  presented  in  CATTS  should  be  expanded 
within  the  IOAC  program  of  instruction. 
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C.  RESULTS  OF  THE  RESEARCH 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  present  the  results  of  the  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  Combined  Arms  Tactical  Training  Simulator. 

Comparison  of  Effectiveness.  Section  I  of  the  survey  asked 
students  to  indicate  the  degree  of  effectiveness  that  they  felt  was 
reached  for  each  of  the  training  objectives  presented  in  CATTS  instruc¬ 
tion.  Chi-square  tests  of  significance  were  computed  for  investigation 
of  any  significant  difference  between  the  responses  of  IOAC  1-72  versus 
IOAC  4-70.  The  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  data  from  this  section  are 
presented  in  Table  1. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  1,  the  CATTS  (VOLAR)  instruction  was 
viewed  as  significantly  (p  .05)  more  effective  in  accomplishment  of 
teaching  objectives  than  was  the  pre— VOLAR  for  all  objectives  except 
Item  3:  the  ability  to  differentiate  between  the  various  nets  when  incom¬ 
ing  audio  traffic  is  received  simultaneously  on  two  or  more  nets. 

2 .  Comparison  of  Increase  in  Confidence .  Section  II  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  designed  to  ascertain  the  degree  to  which  confidence  was  in¬ 
creased  as  a  result  of  CATTS  instruction.  Again,  chi-square  tests  of 
significance  were  computed  to  investigate  any  significant  differences 
between  the  distribution  of  responses  of  IOAC  1-72  versus  IOAC  4-70. 
The  results  of  this  analysis  and  the  distribution  of  responses  are  shown 
in  Table  2.  These  results  show  that  IOAC  1-72  had  significantly  (p  .05) 
greater  increases  in  confidence  than  IOAC  4-70  in  every  area  measured 
by  the  survey. 

3  •  Comparison  with  Other  Methods  of  Instruction  and  Supporting 
Strategies . 


a-  Comparison  with  Other  Methods  of  Instruction.  Section  III 
of  the  survey  was  only  administered  to  IOAC  1-72.  In  Part  A  of  Section  III 
students  were  asked  to  rank  various  means  of  instruction  according  to  their 
perceived  effectiveness,  interest  and  amount  of  student  involvement  elicited . 
The  mean  and  mode  rank  of  each  method  on  these  measures  is  shown  in  Table  3. 
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Coefficients  ('I  concordance *  worn  performed  on  those  data  to  Investigate 
tho  degree  ol  "agreement"  among  tho  studonts  m  their  rankings  oi  those 
methods  of  instruction.  An  inspection  of  individual  rankings  revealed 
thorn  was  large  agreement  among  the  IOAC  students  that  simulation  is 
the  most  eflecttve  (119%),  interesting  (91),  and  has  the  greatest  poten¬ 
tial  for  personal  involvement  (93%);  l'iyuro  1  displays  the  student  ranking 
of  simulation  (CATTS)  in  terms  of  effectiveness,  interest  and  involvement. 
As  can  be  seen  from  Table  .1,  the  coefficients  of  concordance  wore  not 
exceedingly  large.  This  reflects  some  disagreement  on  the  tanking  of 
tho  six  methods  id  instruction. 

1).  (Comparison  with  Sunnoitlnu  Strategies.  Section  111,  Part  If, 
was  designed  lo  measure  which  of  seven  supporting  strategies  used  by 
tho  School  wore  most  effective,  interesting,  and  possessed  the  greatest 
potential  lot  personal  involvement.  Again,  students  wort'  asked  to  tank 
each  til  the  seven  strategies,  Coefficients  til  concordance  were  also 
calculated  ler  these  three  tanklngs.  The  results  of  these  analyses  as 
well  as  tho  moan  and  mode  tank  ol  each  ot  the  strategies  are  shown  in 
Table  -I.  As  in  Section  111,  Part  A,  simulation  was  tatod  as  most  effective 
(90%),  interesting  (9V  ),  and  as  possessing  the  greatest  potential  lot 
personal  Involvement  (9-T  ).  figure  2  displays  tho  complete  student 
ranking  ol  simulation  in  terms  ol  olioetivonoss,  interest  and  involvement. 
The  coollicienls  ol  concordance  were  somewhat  small,  indicating  some 
disagreement  among  the  students  In  the  ranking  of  the  seven  strategics 
overall,  but  almost  complete  agreement  that  simulation  (CATTS)  was  tho 
host  of  the  .".even  strategies. 

I.  Ki  lationship  Between  CATTS  and  the  VQ 1 AR  Objectives.  Items 
in  Section  III.  Part  C,  ate  ol  particular  relevance  to  the  VOIAR  evaluation. 
The  t espouse  distribution  and  mean  i espouse  to  each  ol  these  items  is 


Tho  tango  oi  scores  lor  coefficients  of  concordance  Is  Item  0.0 
to  1.0.  A  score  ol  0,0  Indicates  completely  random  tanking  ot  the  items, 
i.o.. ,  no  pattern  ol  agreement  and  a  score  ol  1,0  shows  complete  agree¬ 
ment  m  tin'  tanking  ol  items 
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shown  in  Table  5 .  These  results  clearly  indicate  that  the  IOAC  students 
in  Class  1-72  feel  that  CATTS  training  increased  their  professional  com¬ 
petence  and  that  simulation  training  should  be  expanded  to  other  areas 
within  the  Infantry  School  in  the  IOAC  Program  of  Instruction.  Their  res¬ 
ponses  also  indicate  agreement  with  the  relationship  between  effective 
training,  professional  competence,  attitude  toward  the  organization,  and 
electing  to  remain  with  the  organization.  The  increase  in  training  effec¬ 
tiveness  achieved  by  CATTS  does  increase  professional  competence  and 
this,  in  turn,  impacts  on  attitude  toward  the  Army  and  career  intentions. 
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Relationship  Between  Instruction  and  VOLAR  Objectives 
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D.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  present  conclusions  that  can  be 
drawn  from  the  results  and  to  review  student  comments  which  are  not 
reflected  in  the  statistical  results. 

1  •  Comparison  of  Effectiveness.  The  Combined  Arms  Tactical 
Training  Simulator  developed  under  VOLAR  is  definitely  more  effective 
than  the  pre-VOLAR  system  in  achieving  the  training  objectives.  This 
increase  in  effectiveness  is  even  more  significant  than  displayed  in  the 
statistical  results,  for  the  pre-VOLAR  class  was  six  hours  in  length  and 
the  VOLAR  class  only  three  hours.  Therefore,  the  increase  in  effective¬ 
ness  was  achieved  in  half  the  time. 

a.  The  only  item  in  which  there  was  no  significant  change  was 
Item  3:  the  ability  to  differentiate  between  the  various  radio  nets  when 
incoming  audio  traffic  is  received  simultaneously  on  two  or  more  nets. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  Section  A,  Paragraph  3,  the  pre-VOLAR  class  placed 
the  students  behind  a  bank  of  three  FM  radios  which  simulated  the  AN/ASC15 
command  and  control  console.  The  students  heard  the  radio  transmissions 
from  the  controllers  over  three  separate  speakers.  Five  of  the  six  hours  in 
the  pre-VOLAR  system  were  devoted  to  monitoring  communications.  In  the 
VOLAR  system  the  students  were  trained  on  a  simulator  which  appeared  and 
functioned  as  the  AN/ASC15  console.  They  heard  radio  transmissions  over 
headsets  on  three  simulated  FM  adios,  one  UHF  radio  and  an  intercommuni¬ 
cations  channel,  for  a  total  of  five  channels.  At  any  one  time  they  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  monitor  any  one  of  three  controllers  and  other  students  on  intercom. 

All  communications  on  the  VOLAR  system  were  conducted  over  the  loud  noise 
of  helicopter  engines  and  rotor  noise  broadcast  by  a  tape  recorder  over  speakers 
located  within  each  helicopter.  Only  two  of  the  three  hours  of  training  were 
available  for  monitoring  incoming  transmissions  in  the  VOLAR  class.  In  sum¬ 
mary,  there  was  a  difference  in  the  level  of  challenge  to  the  students  between 
the  VOLAR  and  pre-VOLAR  systems  which  accounts  for  this  lack  of  statistical 
difference.  It  should  be  noted  that,  while  there  was  no  significant  difference 
in  effectiveness,  the  results  of  Section  II,  Item  3  displays  a  significant  increase 
in  confidence  for  this  training  objective  after  receiving  training  on  OATTS  (VOLAR). 

b.  Student  written  comments  further  supported  the  statistical 
findings,  indicating  that  the  training  they  received  was  the  most  effective 
that  they  received  in  the  Advanced  Course.  The  students  recommended 
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that  each  student  be  allowed  to  participate  in  each  of  the  four  positions 
(CO,  S3,  ESCOORD  and  AMC  )  on  each  of  the  four  simulators,  and  this 
would  increase  the  effectiveness  by  allowing  additional  exposure  to  the 
training.  The  students  contended  that  the  training  is  effective  because 
it  is  relevant  to  real  world  job  requirements  and  that  CATTS  should  be 
incorporated  in  all  tactics  training  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  them  to 
execute  a  variety  of  tactical  plans  developed  in  other  instruction.  Stu¬ 
dents  in  the  Special  Vietnam  Orientation  Course  who  received  CATTS 
training  in  preparation  for  assignments  commanding  battalions  in  combat 
have  written  back  to  the  Infantry  School  indicating  that  the  training  was 
extremely  effective  in  preparing  them  for  command  and  control  in  combat 
and  recommended  that  more  of  this  type  of  training  be  included  in  the 
program  of  instruction. 

2.  Comparison  of  Increase  in  Confidence.  Training  on  the  CATTS 
(VOLAR)  system  resulted  in  a  greater  increase  in  confidence  than  in  the 
pre-VOLAR  class.  Again,  this  increase  was  accomplished  on  the  VOLAR 
system  in  half  the  time  required  for  the  earlier  method.  Many  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  commented  that  confidence  would  have  increased  even  more  with 
additional  time  in  the  simulator.  It  was  also  suggested  that  this  type 

of  training  could  be  used  to  increase  the  confidence  of  actual  command 
and  control  groups  in  units  by  allowing  them  to  work  together  in  simu¬ 
lating  planned  operational  requirements.  This  suggestion  was  also  made 
by  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Component  Commanders  and  staff  off¬ 
icers  and  several  brigade  and  battalion  commanders  receiving  this  training 
and  are  returning  to  their  units  to  develop  Combined  Arms  Tactical  Training 
Simulators  for  use  in  their  own  units. 

3 .  Comparison  with  Other  Methods  of  Instruction  and  Supporting 
Strategies .  The  previous  sections  indicate  that  the  CATTS  (VOLAR)  sys¬ 
tem  is  more  effective  than  the  earlier  systems  of  instruction.  The  results 
of  Parts  A  and  R  in  Section  III  indicate  that  CATTS  is  more  effective,  inter¬ 
esting  and  offers  greater  potential  for  personal  involvement  than  other  meth¬ 
ods  of  instruction  and  supporting  strategies  currently  in  use  at  the  Infantry 
School.  This  clearly  indicates  that  CATTS  has  not  only  upgraded  the  quality 
of  instruction  at  the  Infantry  School  but  offers  an  example  of  how  to  further 
improve  training  by  providing  learning  experiences  that  integrate,  in  realistic 
performance  situations,  the  knowledge  and  skills  taught  throughout  the  IOAC 
course  of  instruction.  Recognition  of  this  capability  is  reflected  in  Fort 
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Benning's  long-range  plan  to  continue  to  improve  CATTS  training  by  the 
development  of  a  third  stage  to  follow  the  system  developed  under  VOLAR, 

4.  Relationship  to  the  VOLAR  Objectives.  Through  the  development 
of  a  more  effective  training  program,  CATTS  has  increased  the  professional 
competence  of  the  student.  There  was  a  strong  agreement  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  that  an  increase  in  professional  competence  is  associated  with  a 
more  positive  attitude  toward  the  organization  and  this,  in  turn,  with  a 
greater  tendency  to  remain  with  that  organization.  It  may  be  logically 
deduced  that  all  possible  relationships  might  be  equally  valid.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  more  positive  the  attitude  of  the  individual  toward  the  organization, 
the  more  he  will  seek  to  increase  his  professional  competence.  This  set 
of  relationships  is  graphically  portrayed  in  Figure  3,  with  these  relation¬ 
ships  agreed  upon  by  the  students  indicated  in  solid  lines  and  those  which 
might  be  derived  indicated  by  dotted  lines.  It  is  readily  apparent  that,  if 
an  increase  in  one  variable  is  associated  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  others,  the  key  to  improving  the  VOLAR  goals  is  through  improving  any 
one  of  the  major  components.  Therefore,  the  increase  in  training  effective¬ 
ness  accomplished  by  CATTS  increases  professional  competence  and  supports 
the  movement  toward  an  all-volunteer  Army  by  improving  the  attitudes  toward 
the  Army  and  career  intentions. 
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MAPS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  TERRAIN  USED  IN  THE 
COMBINED  ARMS  TACTICAL  TRAINING  SIMULATOR 
(CATTS) 

a.  Open  Rolling 

b.  Mountain 

c .  Jungle 

d.  Desert 
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UNITED  STATES  ARMY  INFANTRY  SCHOOL 
Brigade  and  Battalion  Operations  Department 
Tactics  Group,  Aerial  Employment  Committee 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia  31905 
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EFFECTIVENESS  QUESTIONNAIRE 
AIRMOBILE  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL 
COMBINED  ARMS  TACTICAL  TRAINING  SIMULATOR 


The  following  questions  are  designed  to  secure  your  comments  concerning 
the  degree  of  effectiveness  that  you  feel  was  reached  for  each  of  the 
training  objectives  presented  in  the  Combined  Arms  Tactical  Training 
Simulator  instruction: 


DIRECTIONS: 

Follow  the  instructions  carefully  in  recording  your  responses  on  this 
questionnaire. 

1.  Look  at  the  first  question  on  the  questionnaire. 

2.  Circle  the  appropriate  response  to  indicate  the  degree  of  effective¬ 
ness  you  feel  was  reached  for  each  training  objective: 

A.  Extremely  Effective. 

B.  Fairly  Effective 

C.  Somewhat  Effective 

D.  Not  Very  Effective 

E.  Not  Effective  at  All 

3.  Space  is  provided  to  comment  on  significant  factors  that  influence 
your  responses.  Your  comments  will  be  used  for  course  improvement 
and  have  no  bearing  on  course  grades. 
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The  training  objectives  of 
the  CATTS,  Stage  II  instruc¬ 
tion  are  listed  below.  Indicate 
the  degree  of  effectiveness  you 
feel  was  accomplished  for  each. 
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1 .  As  a  newly  assigned  commander  or  staff 
officer  be  able  to  analyze  information 

on  a  planned  airmobile  operation.  A  B  C  D  E 


COMMENTS: 


2.  Monitor  all  incoming  transmissions  that 
are  normally  received  while  acting  in  a 

command  and  control  helicopter.  A  B  C  D  E 

COMMENTS: _ _ 


3.  Differentiate  between  the  various  nets 
when  incoming  audio  traffic  is  received 

simultaneously  on  two  or  more  units.  A  B  C  D  E 


5 


6 


7 


COMMENTS: 


4.  Determine  relative  criticality  of  incoming 

transmissions.  A  B  C  D  E 

COMMENTS: _ 
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Establish  priorities  for  issuing 
instructions . 


COMMENTS: 


6.  Formulate  plans  of  action  and 

responses.  A  B  C  D  E 

COMMENTS: _ 


Select  appropriate  radio  net  and 
transmit  information  and  orders  to 
subordinate  units  deemed  appropriate 

by  the  tactical  situation.  ABODE 
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COMMENTS: 


SECTION  1 1 


CONFIDENCE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
AIRMOBILE  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL 
COMBINED  ARMS  TACTICAL  TRAINING  SIMULATOR  (CATTS) 


The  content  of  this  questionnaire  is  based  on  the  key  training  objectives 
presented  during  Stage  II  of  the  Combined  Arms  Tactical  Training  Simulator 
(CATTS)  instruction.  It  is  designed  to  ascertain  the  degree  to  which  your 
confidence  has  increased  as  a  result  of  the  Stage  II,  CATTS  instruction. 


DIRECTIONS: 

1.  Look  at  the  first  question  on  the  questionnaire. 

2.  Indicate  the  degree  to  which  your  confidence  has  increased  by  circling 
the  appropriate  response. 

A.  Extreme  Increase  in  Confidence 

B.  Considerable  Increase  in  Confidence 

C.  Moderate  Increase  in  Confidence 

D.  Slight  Increase  in  Confidence 

E.  No  increase  in  Confidence 

3 .  Space  is  provided  to  comment  on  significant  factors  that  influence 
your  responses.  Your  comments  will  be  used  for  course  improvement  and 
have  no  bearing  on  course  grades. 
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1.  Assuming  that  you  have  recently 
been  assigned  as  a  battalion  com- 
mander/S3  of  a  unit  planning  the 
execution  of  an  airmobile  operation, 
to  w..at  degree  has  your  confidence 
increased  in  the  ability  to  analyze 
information  presented  battalion  staff 
on  the  planned  airmobile  operation? 

COMMENTS: _ _ 
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2.  To  what  degree  has  your  confidence 
increased  in  your  ability  to  operate 
the  AN/ASC15  (Communication  con¬ 
sole)  and  monitor  incoming  transmissions 
simultaneously  on  two  or  more  nets?  ABC 

COMMENTS: _ _ _ 


3.  To  what  degree  has  your  confidence 
increased  in  your  ability  to  differen¬ 
tiate  between  the  various  nets  (i.e.. 

Command  net,  Artillery  net,  UHF  net, 
and  intercom)  when  incoming  trans¬ 
missions  are  received  simultaneously 
on  two  or  more  nets  ?  ABC 

COMMENTS: _ 
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4.  Upon  receiving  multiple  trans¬ 
missions,  to  what  degree  has 
your  confidence  increased  in 
your  ability  to  determine  the 
relative  criticality  of  the  incom¬ 
ing  transmissions? 
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COMMENTS: 


5.  Upon  receiving  multiple  transmissions, 
to  what  degree  has  your  confidence 
increased  in  your  ability  to  establish 

priorities  for  issuing  instruction?  A  B  C  D  E 


16 


COMMENTS: 


6.  Upon  receiving  multiple  transmissions, 
to  what  degree  has  your  confidence 
increased  in  your  ability  to  formulate 

immediate  plans  of  action  and  responses?  A  B  C  D  E 
COMMENTS: _ 
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7.  Upon  receiving  multiple  trans¬ 
missions,  to  what  degree  has 
your  confidence  increased  in 
your  ability  to  transmit  the  app¬ 
ropriate  orders  and  information 
on  the  appropriate  radio  net? 

COMMENTS:  _  _ 
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8.  To  what  degree  has  your  confidence 
increased  in  your  ability  to  plan  an 

airmobile  operation?  A  B  C  D  E 

COMMENTS:  _  _ 


9.  To  what  degree  has  your  confidence 
increased  your  ability  to  orient  a  map 
with  terrain  when  operating  from  the 

air?  A  B  C  D  E 

COMMENTS:  _ _ 


10,  To  what  degree  has  your  confidence 
increased  in  your  ability  to  plan  an 

airmobile  operation?  A  B  C  D  E 

COMMENTS: _  _ _ 
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To  what  degree  has  your 
confidence  increased  in 
your  ability  to  execute  an 
airmobile  operation? 
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COMMENTS: 


12. 


To  what  degree  has  your 
confidence  increased  in 
your  ability  to  control  an 
airmobile  operation? 


COMMENTS: 
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Section  III 


EVALUATION  OF  COMBINED  ARMS  TACTICAL  SIMULATOR 

PART  A:  Comparison  of  Methods  of  Instruction. 

In  this  section  you  will  be  asked  to  compare  the  CATTS  instruc¬ 
tion  with  other  methods  of  instruction  used  at  the  Infantry  School. 

1.  For  training  in  command  and  control  of  tactical,  operations , 
which  method  of  instruction  do  you  feel  is  most  effective?  (Please 
rank  each  of  these  from  most  effective  (1)  to  lease  effective  (6). 

_ Lecture 

_ Conference 

_ Simulation  (CATTS) 

_ Demonstration 

_ Map  Exercise 

_  Command  Post  Exercise 

2.  Which  type  of  instruction  do  you  generally  find  most  interesting? 
Please  rank  these  from  most  interesting  (1)  to  least  interesting  (6). 

_  Lecture 

_  Conference 

_  Simulation  (CATTS) 

_  Demonstration 

_  Map  Exercise 

Command  Post  Exercise 
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3.  Which  type  of  instruction  offers  the  greatest  potential  for 
personal  involvement  in  the  training  experience.  Please  rank 
these  from  1,  greatest  involvement  to  6,  least  involvement. 

_ Lecture 

_ Conference 

_ Simulation  (CATTS) 

_ Demonstration 

_ Map  Exercise 

_ Command  Post  Exercise 
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Section  III 

PART  B:  Comparison  of  CATTS  Simulation  with  other  supporting  strategies. 

In  this  section  you  will  be  asked  to  compare  the  Combined  Arms 
Tactical  Training  Simulator  (CATTS)  with  the  "supporting  strategies"  used 
at  the  Infantry  School.  Definitions  of  the  supporting  strategies  used  for 
this  comparison  follow: 

SUPPORTING  STRATEGY 


Seminar  Tutorial  arrangement,  involving  the  instructor,  and  the 

group,  designed  to  elicit  and  exchange  substantive 
information  for  such  purposes  as  reaching  new  solutions 
to  proglems,  providing  general  guidance  for  a  group 
working  on  an  advanced  study  or  research  project, 
and  exchanging  information  on  techniques  and  approaches 
being  explored  by  members  of  a  study  or  research  group. 

Case  Study  Method  employed  in  a  small  group  situation,  whereby  the 
group  is  presented  with  a  description  of,  and  the 
requirement  to  reach  solutions  to,  a  complex  real-life 
problem.  Material  is  usually  in  printed  form,  but  can 
be  presented  orally  or  through  role-playing,  films, 
and  TV. 

Programmed  Technique  in  which  material  to  be  learned  is  arranged  in 
Instruction  logical  sequence  or  steps  (frames),  each  of  which  con¬ 
sists  of  presentation  of  certain  information  to  individual 
students,  requiring  them  to  react  to  that  presentation  by 
applying  the  knowledge  learned  (response),  and  providing 
for  immediate  evaluation  (feedback)  of  the  accuracy  or 
acceptability  of  the  student's  response.  Each  student 
works  through  his  own  "program"  (course  of  instruction) 
at  his  own  pace,  using  programmed  texts  or  teaching 
machines . 

Educational  Audible  and  visual  presentation  of  prepared  lessons  or 
Television  portions  thereof  on  a  receiver. 


Computer  A  man-machine  interaction  in  which  most  of  the  teaching 
Assisted  functions  are  accomplished  by  use  of  the  computer  in 
Instruction  direct  support  of  a  training  situation.  Both  training 

material  and  tutorial  logic  are  stored  in  computer  memory. 
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EDEX  Trade  name  (Educational  Excellence)  of  a  teaching 

machine  that  provides  either  a  fully  automated  or 
manual  presentation  of  Instructional  material  using 
slides  and  audio  tape.  The  machine  also  provides 
for  recording  aid  analyzing  student  responses  to 
multiple  choice  questions. 

1.  For  training  in  command  and  control  of  tactical  operations,  which 
supporting  strategy  do  you  feel  is  most  effective.  (Please  rank  each 
of  these  from  most  effective  (1)  to  lease  effective  (7)).  If  you  are 
not  familiar  with  these  supporting  strategies,  please  indicate  by 
placing  N/A  by  that  alternative. 

_ Simulation  (CATTS) 

_ Seminar 

_ Programmed  instruction 

_ Educational  Television 

_ Computer  Assisted  Instruction 

_ EDEX 

_ Case  Study 

2.  Which  supporting  strategy  do  you  generally  find  most  interesting? 
(Please  rank  each  of  these  from  most  interesting  (1)  to  lease  inter¬ 
esting  (7)).  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  these  supporting  strategies, 
please  indicate  by  placing  N/A  by  that  alternative. 

_  Simulation  (CATTS) 

_  Seminar 

_  Programmed  Instruction 

_  Educational  Television 

_  Computer-Assisted  Instruction 

_  EDEX 

Case  Study 
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3.  Which  supporting  strategy  offers  the  greatest  potential  for 
personal  involvement  in  the  training  experience  (Please  rank  each 
of  these  from  most  involvement  (1)  to  lease  involvement  (7)).  If 
you  are  not  familiar  with  these  supporting  strategies  please 
indicate  by  placing  N/A  by  that  alternative. 

_ Simulation  (CATTS) 

_ Seminar 

_ Programmed  Instruction 

_ Educational  Television 

_ Computer-Assisted  Instruction 
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PART  C.  Relationship  Between  Instruction  and  VOLAR  Objectives 
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Please  Indicate  your  degree  of  agreement  with  the 
following  statements  concerning  the  relationship 
of  CATTS  training  to  professionalism,  attitude 
toward  the  Army,  and  career  intentions. 

1.  The  training  you  received  on  CATTS  increased  5  4 

your  professional  competence. 

2.  The  concept  of  simulation  training,  as  pre-  5  4 

sented  in  the  CATTS  program,  has  the  potential 

for  improving  professional  competence  in  other 
instruction  offered  at  the  Infantry  School. 

3.  An  individual  who  is  professionally  competent  5  4 

in  his  job  (i.e. ,  can  consistently  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  job  and  the  organization  for 

which  he  works)  tends  to  have  a  more  positive 
attitude  toward  the  organization  for  which  he 
works  than  an  individual  who  is  lacking  in  pro¬ 
fessional  competence. 

4.  An  individual  who  has  a  positive  attitude  5  4 

toward  the  organization  for  which  he  works  gen¬ 
erally  elects  to  remain  with  that  organization. 

5.  Professional  competence  in  performing  a  job  5  4 

increases  when  training  is  realistic  and  relevant 

to  the  requirements  of  the  job. 

6.  The  type  of  training  presented  in  CATTS  5  4 

should  be  expanded  within  the  IOAC  program 

of  instruction. 
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TAB  C 

STATISTICAL  INDICATORS 


Page  TAB  C-2 . Unit  of  Choice  Recruiting  Program 

Appendix  1 . First-Term  Enlisted  Reenlistments 

Appendix  2 . Present  Duty  Assignment  Reenlistments 

Appendix  3 . AWOL  Rates 

Appendix  4 . Article  15  Rates 

Appendix  5 . Court-Martial  Rates 

Appendix  6 . Rates  of  Congressional  Inquiries 

Appendix  7 . Rates  of  IG  Complaints  and 

Requests  for  Assistance 

Appendix  8-12 . Provost  Marshal  Activities 

Appendix  13-20 . Officer  Retertion  Rates 


During  the  VOLAR  field  experiment  at  Port  Benning ,  there  were  six 
administrations  of  the  "baseline"  attitudinal  survey.  In  addition,  other 
miscellaneous  special  studies  were  undertaken  to  obtain  a  current  under¬ 
standing  of  various  related  aspects  of  the  program.  Particular  interest 
has  been  directed  to  the  type  of  effect  MVA/VOLAR  might  have  had  upon 
discipline  and  good  order.  Four  of  these  special  investigations  addressed 
the  subject  of  discipline  (see  special  studies  which  begins  on  TAB  B—  2) . 

As  previously  discovered  and  reported  in  the  "Installation  Evaluation 
Report,  MVA  Experiment  1971,  26  July  1971",  and  the  "Semi-Annual  Eval¬ 
uation  Report,  Modern  Volunteer  Army  Experiment,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia, 
January  1972",  the  analyses  of  these  investigations  have  presented  a 
perplexing  picture. 

In  contrast  to  the  specific  findings  which  reflect  a  perception  that 
discipline  has  suffered,  the  attached  statistical  indicators  lend  no  support 
to  the  subjective  opinions  that  discipline  has  suffered  under  Project  VOLAR. 
Such  indices  as  AWOL  rates,  Article  15s,  Courts  -  Martials ,  Congressional 
Inquiries,  and  Provost  Marshal  activities  have  either  improved  or  remained 
relatively  stable  over  the  entire  period  of  the  experiment. 

Identical  formulae  were  employed  in  the  computation  of  all  rates 
(e.g. ,  the  officially  reported  end-of-month  strength  figures  of  officer 
and  enlisted  personnel  were  used  as  the  denominator  for  each  rate  com¬ 
putation  and  the  actual  raw  number  of  incidents  or  actions  for  each  monthly 
period  served  as  the  numerator).  In  addition  to  the  graphically  portrayed 
indicators  (Appendix  1  through  20)  monitored  throughout  the  MVA  Experiment, 
the  following  raw  data  is  of  special  interest: 

(1)  Unit-of-Choice  Recruiting  Program.  One  of  the  major  tasks  in 
which  Fort  Benning  units  have  been  involved  for  the  past  eighteen  months 
is  the  Unit-of-Choice  Recruiting  Program.  The  197th  Infantry  Brigade  began 
its  program  on  1  February  71;  the  931st  Engineer  Group  on  1  May  1972.  Bas¬ 
ically,  the  techniques  used  in  the  recruiting  cycle  were:  display  teams 
including  military  equipment,  along  with  domestic  actions  and  peer  recruit¬ 
ing  by  young  soldiers  in  conjunction  with  the  "buddy"  system  produced 
referral  of  expressions  of  interest  in  the  Army;  the  second  phase  consisted 
of  followup  actions  by  the  recruiting  command  on  these  referrals;  to  assist 
in  followup,  the  third  phase  of  the  cycle  was  employed  utilizing  "contact 
teams"  composed  of  young  soldiers/recruiters;  the  fourth  phase  was  a 
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further  introduction  to  the  Unit-of-Choice  recruiting  units  through  visits 
and  mailing  campaigns;  the  fifth  phase  was  enlistment  followed  by  basic 
combat  training  and  advanced  individual  training.  Upon  completion  of 
training,  the  best  qualified  soldiers  are  encouraged  to  return  to  their 
homes  to  recruit  other  young  men,  thus,  starting  the  cycle  all  over  again. 
The  results  of  the  Unit-of-Choice  Recruiting  Program  for  the  197th  Infantry 
Brigade  were  so  successful  as  to  fill  the  Brigade  with  a  full  quota  of  com¬ 
bat  arms  soldiers  by  December  1971.  When  this  occurred,  the  Brigade 
requested  and  received  permission  to  recruit  for  vacancies  and  projected 
vacancies  for  all  authorized  non-combat  arms  positions,  grades  E4  and 
below,  to  insure  a  proper,  balanced  fill.  As  a  matter  of  interest,  by 
March  1972,  all  current  vacancies  for  authorized  non-combat  arms  positions 
had  been  filled.  The  success  of  the  overall  program,  especially  for  tne 
197th  Infantry  Brigade  is  obvious  by  the  results  shown  below.  In  the  case 
of  the  931st  Engineers,  despite  the  short  period  of  60  days'  involvement 
in  the  program,  they  have  already  recruited  almost  half  of  their  authorized 
positions. 

UNIT  OF  CHOICE  RECRUITING 

Unit  Enlistments  Other  Enlistments  Total 
197th  Infantry  Brigade  2,542  1,098  3,640 

931st  Engineer  Group  649  _ 0  649 


TOTAL  3,191  1,098  4,289 

(2)  Reenllstments:  The  functions  of  the  Fort  Benning  Reenlistment 
program  have  been  dictated  by  numerous  changes  throughout  the  duration 
of  the  VOLAR  experiment.  The  following  table  indicates  the  actual  number 
of  reenlistees  (or  extensions  of  term  of  service  for  which  credit  was  given 
as  a  reenlistment)  for  CY  70  and  71  and  six  months  of  CY  72.  In  addition 
to  these  tabular  data,  at  Appendix  1  is  a  graphic  representation  of  actual 
First-Term  Reenlistees  during  the  experiment.  At  one  time  during  the 
field  experiment,  an  objective  of  3/10  of  one  percent  of  the  total  enlisted 
operating  strength  was  specified  for  First-Term  Reenlistees.  Although  the 


formal  objective  has  again  been  changed  and  the  new  objective  at  the 
time  of  this  writing  is  2/10  of  one  percent  of  total  enlisted  operating 
strength,  for  purposes  of  graphic  representation  of  the  First-Term  Reenlistees 
a  .3  percent  objective  has  been  plotted  to  "gauge"  relative  comparison  of 
actual  reenlistment  experience  versus  an  objective.  The  observable  drastic 
reduction  of  reenlistees  in  August  is  attributable  to  revised  reenlistment 
criterion  which  reduced  the  number  of  soldiers  eligible  until  a  valid  pro¬ 
ficiency  pay  test  could  be  obtained.  It  is  particularly  interesting  that, 
as  of  May  1972,  our  experience  had  again  more  than  doubled  the  "gauging" 
objective  and  more  than  tripled  the  official  objective  of  .2  of  one  percent 
of  enlisted  operating  strength.  An  indication  of  the  attitudes  of  reenlistees 
toward  Fort  Benning  as  a  military  post  is  as  shown  at  Appendix  2.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  reenlistees  who  elected  as  their  option  "Present  Duty  Assignment" 
suggests  that  the  reenlistee  liked  his  assignment  at  Fort  Benning  and  pre¬ 
ferred  to  remain  here.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  VOLAR  experiment, 
an  approximate  monthly  average  of  some  55.7%  of  reenlistees  elected  pres¬ 
ent  duty  assignment;  for  July  through  December  1971,  an  approximate  monthly 
average  of  71.8%  elected  present  duty  assignment;  and,  for  January  through 
June  1972,  72.2%  specified  as  their  option  "Present  Duty  Assignment".  To 
further  appreciate  reenlistment  data,  the  following  table  offers  total  reen¬ 
listments  along  with  the  end-of-month  enlisted  strength,  per  month,  for 
1970,  1971,  and  January  through  June  1972. 


1970  1971  1972 


Reenl 

Strength 

Reenl 

Strenqth 

Reenl 

Strenqth 

Jan 

240 

32,701 

217 

22,845 

96 

15,966 

Feb 

231 

30,020 

480 

22,131 

102 

14,750 

Mar 

242 

27,752 

224 

21,292 

139 

14,211 

Apr 

252 

25,112 

255 

21,748 

157 

14,131 

May 

241 

23,402 

265 

21,287 

174 

13,946 

Jun 

271 

21,548 

277 

20,717 

148 

14,735 

Jul 

233 

19,996 

342 

20,239 

Aug 

187 

17,949 

82 

19,025 

Sep 

172 

17,881 

122 

17,555 

Oct 

191 

16,899 

85 

17,804 

Nov 

157 

19,186 

94 

17,491 

Dec 

158 

18,318 

110 

16,381 

TOTAL 

2575 

22,564* 

2553 

19,876* 

816 

14,623  ** 

♦This  figure  is  the  average  monthly  end-of-month  strength  for 
the  12  months  of  the  Calendar  Year. 
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**This  figure  is  the  average  of  six  month's  end-of-month 
enlisted  strength. 

(3)  AWOLS:  Absent  Without  Leave  rates  expressed  in  terms  of  rate 
per  1,000  enlisted  strength  are  portrayed  graphically  at  Appendix  3.  The 
1971  and  1972  rates  tend  to  refute  expressed  subjective  opinions  that  mil¬ 
itary  discipline  at  Fort  Benning  has  deteriorated  since  VOLAR,  and,  indeed, 
reflect  a  favorable  trend  during  the  last  months  of  the  experiment.  As  a 
matter  of  interest,  the  average  monthly  rates  per  1,000  enlisted  strength 
for  1970,  1971,  and  1972  are  24.7,  23.0  and  21.0  respectively. 

(4)  Article  15s:  Non-judicial  punishment  under  Article  15,  UCMJ, 
expressed  in  terms  of  a  rate  per  1,000  enlisted  strength  are  shown  at 
Appendix  4.  The  recurring  rates  are  generally  favorable  throughout  the 
period  of  the  experiment,  with  the  1972  rates  having  the  highest  monthly 
average. 

(5)  Court-Martial  Rates:  Rates  of  Court-Martials  expressed  in  terms 
of  a  rate  per  1,000  enlisted  strength  are  shown  at  Appendix  5.  This  indi¬ 
cator  is  lower  for  1972  than  for  1970  and  1971,  when  the  average  monthly 
rates  are  considered. 

(6)  Congressional  Inquiries:  This  indicator  is  expressed  as  a  rate 
per  1,000  total  active  Army  and  is  portrayed  graphically  at  Appendix  6. 

There  is  an  appreciable  decrease  in  the  frequency  of  Congressional 
Inquiries  at  Fort  Benning  during  both  1971  and  1972. 

(7)  Inspector  General  Complaints  and  Requests  for  Assistance: 
Inspector  General  Complaints  and  Requests  for  Assistance  are  expressed 
in  terms  of  a  rate  per  1,000  total  active  Army  and  are  shown  graphically 
at  Appendix  7.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  rates  of  com¬ 
plaints  and  requests  for  assistance  in  1972  versus  1971  and  1971  versus 
1970.  This  increase,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  decreases  in  these 
other  indicators,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  established  system  of  Inspector 
General  activities  is  functioning  adequately  and  competently,  so  that  Fort 
Benning  soldiers  are  having  their  problems  solved  at  Fort  Benning  rather 
than  by  a  higher  authority. 

(8)  Provost  Marshal  Activities:  Appendices  8  through  12  are  graphic 
representations  of  rates  per  1,000  total  population  for  Provost  Marshal 
activities.  Considering  the  total  bank  of  statistical  indicators  monitored 
throughout  the  experiment,  these  Provost  Marshal  indicators  are  the  least 
favorable.  Obviously,  several  contributing  factors  must  be  considered 


when  interpreting  these  rates.  For  example,  nation-wide  there  have  been 
substantial  increases  in  crime  rates  in  all  major  municipalities;  there  has 
been  a  substantial  "crack-down"  on  violations  Involving  narcotics  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  VOLAR  experiment  using  dogs  trained  to  detect  mari¬ 
juana;  and,  certain  VOLAR  projects  that  have  permitted  increased  privacy 
and  individuality  in  troop  barracks  have  somewhat  invited  increases  in 
thefts.  The  data  contained  herein  are  direct  extractions  from  the  Pro¬ 
vost  Marshal  Activities  Report  (DA  Form  2819),  and  the  reported  rates 
are  calculations  based  upon  each  month's  end-of-month  total  population 
figure. 

(a)  At  Appendix  8  are  shown  total  "founded"  offenses  excluding 
traffic  violations.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  combined  totals  of 
crimes  of  violence  and  crimes  against  property  as  well  as  miscellaneous 
offenses  which  are  Sections  A  and  B  respectively  of  the  DA  Form  2819. 

As  can  be  seen,  from  Calendar  Year  1970  to  19  7.1  there  was  an  increase 
of  some  3.7  offenses  per  1,000  population.  However,  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1972,  this  trend  has  reversed  and  is  nearing  the  "pre-VOLAR" 
rate  of  some  15.1  offenses  per  1,000  population. 

(b)  At  Appendix  9  is  a  graphic  portrayal  of  Army  personnel  as  iden¬ 
tified  offenders  for  the  total  of  Sections  A  and  B,  DA  Form  2819.  In  other 
words,  the  data  in  (a)  above  are  actual  offenses  found  to  have  occurred 
and  were  investigated,  whereas  here  only  military  service  members  were 
identified  (and  possibly  apprehended)  as  having  committed  said  offenses. 
The  average  monthly  rates  in  this  case  show  a  very  slight  change  over 
time  (5.6  for  1970;  5.4  for  1971,  and  6.0  for  1972). 

(c)  At  Appendix  10  are  rates  per  1,000  total  population  of  military 
service  members  identified  as  offenders  who  were  involved  in  Crimes 
of  Violence  and  Crimes  Against  Property  (Section  A,  DA  Form  2819). 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  all  "identified  offenders"  the  average  monthly 
rates  for  the  three  periods  of  interest  show  very  slight  variance. 

(d)  Shown  at  Appendix  11  are  military  personnel  as  identified  offen¬ 
ders  involved  in  miscellaneous  offenses,  that  is,  Section  B  of  DA  Form 
2819.  In  this  case,  the  average  monthly  rates  per  1,000  military  popula¬ 
tion  are  4.9  for  19  70;  4 . 8  for  1971;  and  5.3  for  1972. 


(e)  At  Appendix  12  are  rates  per  1,000  population  of  driving  and 
moving  violations  on  the  roadway,  on  post,  with  Army  military  person¬ 
nel  involved.  In  this  case,  a  very  significant  decrease  is  apparent 
when  the  average  monthly  rate  for  1972  is  compared  to  either  of  the  two 
preceding  years . 

(9)  Appendices  13  through  20  reflect  officer  retention  data  expressed 
in  a  rate  per  1,000  officers  assigned  at  end-of-month  for  Calendar  Years 
1970,  1971,  and  the  first  half  of  1972.  Generally  speaking,  applications 
for  retention  (i.e. ,  Voluntary  Indefinite  and  Regular  Army)  show  substan¬ 
tial  increases  when  1971  is  compared  to  1970,  but  the  1972  rates  are 
somewhat  lower  than  1970.  This  can  be  seen  in  Appendices  13,  14,  15, 
and  16,  then  totalled  for  overall  officer  retention  applications  as  shown 
in  Appendix  17.  Appendices  18  through  20  show  applications  for  release 
from  active  duty  and  unqualified  resignations.  As  can  be  seen,  1971 
reflects  a  slight  decrease  in  the  rate  of  applications  for  separation 
when  compared  to  1970.  However,  the  1972  average  monthly  rates  reveal 
a  substantial  increase  in  requests  for  separation  (an  average  monthly 
rate  of  3.0  for  the  first  six  months  of  1972  versus  1.9  for  Calendar  Year 
1970  and  1.2  for  Calendar  Year  1971).  Although  there  are  no  data  to  sup¬ 
port  such  a  presumption,  the  sharp  increase  in  applications  for  separa¬ 
tion  in  March  1972  is  quite  likely  connected  with  the  Reduction-in- 
Force  ongoing  in  the  officer  corps  at  that  time,  and  is  probably  most 
likely  a  result  of  this  or  other  unidentified  causes,  rather  than  to  any 
effects  of  Project  VOLAR. 


SUMMARY:  During  the  period  of  the  VOLAR  field  experiment  at  Fort 

Benning,  indicators  of  morale  and  discipline  were  consistently  moni¬ 
tored  to  ascertain  the  actual  status  of  these  factors.  Additionally, 
performance  in  the  areas  of  reenlistments  and  officer  retention  was 
meticulously  followed.  As  reported  herein,  there  appears  to  be  no 
appreciable  decrease  in  the  status  of  discipline  according  to  these 
morale  indicators;  reenlistments,  other  than  immediately  following  the 
imposition  of  a  new  eligibility  criteria  in  August  1971  have  continued 
favorable;  and,  officer  applications  for  retention  have  been  generally 
favorable  despite  an  increase  in  applications  for  separation  in  early  1972. 
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It  would  appear  that  the  increased  personal  freedoms  and  shifts  to 
individual  responsibility  through  "self-discipline",  as  conferred  upon 
Fort  Benning’s  first-term  soldiers  have  not  resulted  in  significant 
increases  in  disciplinary  problems  as  reflected  in  AWOL  rates  and  the 
impositions  of  Court-Martials  and  Article  15s.  On  the  other  hand,  dur¬ 
ing  1971,  there  were  considerable  increases  in  rates  of  "founded1  offenses 
as  reported  in  the  Provost  Marshal  Activities  reports.  These  increases, 
although  realized,  are  not  specifically  identified  as  having  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  Fort  Benning  soldiers .  Based  on  these  statistical  indicators  , 
it  would  appear  that  the  Chief  of  Staff's  original  guidance  for  Project 
VOLAR  that  "nothing  is  considered  sacrosanct  except  when  military 

order  and  discipline - the  soul  of  the  Army  that  insures  success  on 

the  battlefield - are  jeopardized.  .  ."  has  b^?l  complied  with. 


20  Inc.1 


-TOBERT  G.' NIVENS 
Captain,  Infantry 
Chief,  Evaluation  Element 
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EVALUATION  OF  SECTION  V,  USAIS  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  ACTIONS 


THE  FORT  BENNING  PLAN  FOR  A 


MODERN  VOLUNTEER  ARMY 


EVALUATION  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  ACTION S 


1.  PURPOSE :  To  provide  an  evaluation  of  specific  Education  and  Training 
Actions  implemented  by  the  United  States  Army  Infantry  School  as  part 

of  the  Fort  Benning  Plan  for  Movement  Toward  A  Modern  Volunteer  Army. 

2.  BACKGROUND: 

a.  The  VOLAR  experiment  at  Fort  Benning  addressed  those  measures 
taken  to  improve  the  quality  of  service  experience  for  Fort  Benning 
personnel.  Although  the  major  thrust  of  the  experiment  focused  primarily 
on  the  life  style,  professionalism  and  attitudes  of  the  post  population, 
an  inherent  aspect  of  the  plan  was  the  Infantry  School's  contribution 
which  was  the  offering  of  Education  and  Training  Programs  designed  to 
attract,  train,  and  motivate  young  combat  leaders  (officer  and  NCO) 

who  attended  courses  at  the  Infantry  School  to  choose  a  career  in  the 
Army  and  to  prepare  them  to  more  effectively  lead  young  volunteer 
soldiers . 

b.  To  accomplish  these  objectives,  the  Infantry  School  selected 
59  actions  for  inclusion  in  the  VOLAR  test  conducted  during  the  period 

1  Jan  -  30  Jun  71.  These  actions  encompassed:  The  upgrading  of  Programs 
of  Instruction,  Advanced  Instructional  Techniques,  and  Specialized 
Education  and  Training  Procedures  that  were  in  being  at  the  outset  of 
the  VOLAR  test,  but  which  supported  the  overall  VOLAR  concept  of 
contributing  to  the  continual  growth  and  development  of  the  soldier 
personally,  professionally,  and  educationally,  as  he  progressed 
through  the  Artsy  Service  School  System;  special  Education  and  Training 
Innovations  which  were  selected  for  implementation  and  evaluation  during 
the  test  period;  and  those  actions  designed  to  provide  special  assistance 
to  Army  Training  Centers  involved  in  the  VOLAR  Test  Program. 

c.  The  preliminary  results  of  the  evaluation  of  the  Infantry  School's 
Education  and  Training  Actions  for  the  1  Jan  -  30  Jun  71  test  period 
were  published  in  the  Fort  Benning  Installation  Evaluation  Report, 

Modern  Volunteer  Army  Experiment  -  1971.  The  evaluation  procedures 

were  of  necessity  specific  and  related  to  each  individual  action  due 
to  the  fact  that  ultimate  evaluation  of  each  item  and  its  Impact  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  influenced  career  intentions  and  image  of  the 
Army  can  only  be  evaluated  in  the  total  context  of  all  other  actions. 

In  lieu  of  an  in-depth  longitudinal  study  which  is  outside  the  purview 
of  the  Infantry  School,  the  consensual  judgements  made  by  the  Evaluation 
Element  of  the  Control  Group  for  the  Benning  Plan  were  often  the  only 
possible  measures  available  to  determine  whether  or  not  an  item  had 
any  direct  bearing  on  soldier  decisions  to  stay  in  the  Army  or  their 
general  favorable  or  unfavorable  impression  of  the  Army.  Overall,  it 
was  determined  that  the  programs  had  been  successful  in  accomplishing 


m 


their  stated  objectives  of  providing  specific  activities  which  would 
attract,  train,  and  motivate  young  combat  leaders  to  choose  a  career 
in  the  Army. 

3.  FY72  PLAN: 

a.  Of  the  59  actions  contained  in  the  Education  and  Training 
Addendum  to  the  Benning  Plan  for  the  initial  test  period  (1  Jan  - 

30  Jun  71),  46  were  retained  for  monitoring  and/or  further  evaluation 
during  the  VOLAR  72  test  period  and  incorporated  into  Section  V  of 
the  Benning  Plan  for  FY72.  The  13  items  not  carried  forward  into 
FY72  were  either  incorporated  into  other  projects,  considered  one 
time  actions,  or  eliminated  as  having  been  completed  and  incorporated 
into  the  operation  of  the  Infantry  School.  The  retained  actions  were 
grouped  into  the  following  two  categories  in  the  FY72  Benning  Plan. 

(1)  Part  A  (41  actions)  -  Programs  of  Instruction,  Advanced 
Instructional  Techniques  and  Specialized  Education  and  Training  Procedures 
that  were:  In  support  of  the  VOLAR  concept  and  had  been  previously 
evaluated  but  required  continued  monitoring;  implemented  to  enhance 

the  VOLAR  concept  at  USAIS  during  the  continued  test  period;  and  those 
actions  designed  to  provide  assistance  to  VOLAR  tests  at  Fort  Carson 
and  Fort  Ord. 

(2)  Part  B  (5  actions)  -  Actions  that  were  partially  implemented 
and  evaluated  during  the  initial  VOLAR  test  at  USAIS  (1  Jan  -  30  Jun  71) 
and  new  actions  approved  for  evaluation  during  the  FY72  VOLAR  test. 

b.  The  implementation,  management,  and  control  of  the  Education 
and  Training  Actions  were  accomplished  through  the  quality  control 
elements  and  control  procedures  outlined  in  Sections  VI  and  VII 

of  the  FY72  Benning  Plan.  Additional  procedures  were  implemented  as 
required  by  the  USAIS  Staff  and  Faculty. 

4.  OVERALL  EVALUATION  RESULTS: 

a.  General  -  The  procedures  used  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
Education  and  Training  Items  contained  in  the  Benning  Plan  during  the 
18  month  test  period  were  of  necessity  specific  and  related  to  each 
individual  action.  Consequently,  the  conclusions  reached  were  a  consen¬ 
sual  judgement  by  the  evaluators  which  was  based  on  a  subjective  analysis 
of  the  data  collected. 

b .  Questionnaire  Survey: 

(1)  In  an  attempt  to  gather  empirical  data  on  the  impact  of  the 
Education  and  Training  Actions,  an  opinion  questionnaire  was  administered 
to  selected  personnel  from  the  Infantry  School  population.  This 
questionnaire  addressed  39  of  the  USAIS  actions  and  was  administered 
during  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  quarters  of  FY72. 
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(2)  Since  no  data  were  collected  using  these  questionnaires  prior 
to  the  implementation  of  the  Infantry  School's  VOLAR  actions,  it  is 
not  possible  to  report  how  effective  these  actions  have  been  on 
attitude  change,  career  intentions,  or  the  professionalism  of  the 
Infantry  School,  Rather,  these  data  indicate  to  what  extent  individuals 
within  the  School  felt  that  the  actions  contributed  to  professionalism, 
the  creation  of  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  Army,  an  assessment 
of  the  general  educational  effectiveness  of  the  Infantry  School,  and 
the  differences  in  attitude  between  those  who  expressed  positive 
career  intentions  and  those  who  were  undecided  or  expressed  an  intention 
to  leave  the  Army  upon  completion  of  their  current  tour. 

(3)  Considerable  fluctuation  in  group  attitudes  occurred  between 
the  first  survey  conducted  in  November  1971  and  the  second  survey 
administered  in  May  1972,  It  was  not  readily  apparent  whether  these 
changes  were  due  wholly  to  the  individual  actions  or  to  significant 
differences  in  the  background  of  the  personnel  making  up  the  samples 

as  well  as  significant  changes  within  the  Army  as  a  whole.  Most  probably, 
these  changes  were  due  to  a  combination  of  these  variables. 

(4)  In  general,  the  second  survey  revealed  that  the  IOAC,  IOBC,  and 
NCOC/NCOES  groups'  opinions  of  VOLAR  actions  were  less  positive  while 
the  opinions  of  the  OCS  group  were  more  positive  when  compared  with 

the  results  of  the  first  survey.  The  following  factors  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  influenced  these  changes.  The  first  survey  was  administered  to 
groups  who  were  exposed  to  the  pre  and  post  VOLAR  conditions  and  conse¬ 
quently  were  able  to  discern  and  appreciate  the  marked  contrast  between 
the  two  environments  and  observe  that  positive  efforts  were  being  taken 
by  the  "institution"  to  upgrade  their  "life  style"  and  working  conditions. 
Their  exposure  to  this  contrast  may  have  resulted  in  exceptionally  high 
baseline  data.  By  the  second  administration  of  the  survey,  life  styles 
had  changed  as  a  result  of  VOLAR  actions,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
"old"  and  "new"  environment  was  not  as  markedly  evident.  The  groups 
surveyed  were  accustomed  to  the  post  VOLAR  environment  and  considered 
it  the  norm.  Therefore,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they  would  not 
be  as  favorably  impressed  as  were  the  groups  initially  surveyed.  The 
following  additional  factors  are  considered  to  have  influenced  the 
less  positive  opinions  of  the  surveyed  groups.  The  IOAC  group  appeared 
to  be  frustrated  by  the  concern  resulting  from  the  RIF;  the  feeling 
that  VOLAR  actions  were  almost  exclusively  geared  toward  first  termers 
and  a  tougher,  generally  more  challenging  academic  environment.  These 
combined  factors  appear  to  have  had  a  definite  impact  on  the  attitudes 
expressed  by  the  IOAC  group.  The  IOBC  group  sampled  in  November  1971 
contained  28%  ADT  officers  whereas  the  May  1972  sample  contained  96%  of 
this  category.  Some  lowering  of  attitudes  appears  inevitable  under 
those  circumstances.  In  the  NCOC  group,  the  population  sample  changed 
dramatically  between  the  first  and  second  survey.  NCOC  was  replaced 
by  NCOES.  These  are  vastly  different  level  courses.  Additionally,  the 
average  service  for  NCOC  students  was  less  than  six  months  while  the 


average  service  for  NCOES  students  was  34  months.  This  is  believed  to 
be  a  factor  in  the  lower  opinions  of  VOLAR  actions  during  the  second 
survey . 

(5)  Although  the  results  of  the  second  survey  were  somewhat  less 
positive  than  the  results  of  the  first,  the  combined  averages  of  all 
groups  revealed  that  the  actions  implemented  by  the  Infantry  School  were 
generally  viewed  by  all  groups  as  positively  contributing  to  the  MVA 
goals  of  increased  professionalism  and  the  creation  of  more  favorable 
attitudes  toward  the  Army.  Additionally,  the  surveys  gave  high  ratings 
to  the  educational  effectiveness  of  the  Infantry  School. 

(6)  The  results  of  the  data  derived  from  the  questionnaire 
administrations  are  contained  in  Section  1  of  this  TAB. 

c .  Fart  A  Actions: 

(1)  The  41  actions  contained  in  Part  A  of  the  Education  and 

Training  Section  to  the  FY72  Benning  Plan  were  implemented,  evaluated, 

and  found  to  be  successful  during  the  six  months  VOIAR  test  period  at 

USAIS  (1  Jan  -  30  Jun  71).  These  actions  were  continued  and  monitored 

by  USAIS  during  the  FY72  VOLAR  program. 

(2)  Thirty-eight  of  the  actions  have  continued  to  contribute  to 
the  VOLAR  objectives  and  have  been  incorporated  as  a  permanent  part  of 
USAIS  on-going  activities  and  thirty-six  of  these  are  recommended  for 
adoption  at  other  Service  Schools . 

(3)  Of  the  remaining  three  items,  two  were  found  desirable 
but  discontinued  due  to  POI  constraints,  i.e..  Peer  Evaluation  and 
Real  World  Problems  Encountered  by  Newly  Commissioned  Officers  - 
IOBC;  the  other  item.  Additional  Training  for  Newly  Commissioned 
Officers  assigned  to  Fort  Ord  and  Fort  Carson  was  deleted  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  found  to  be  repetitive  of  instruction  conducted  at 
these  posts  as  part  of  their  VOLAR  Programs. 

(4)  A  detailed  discussion/analysis  of  each  of  the  Part  A  Education 
and  Training  Actions  is  at  Section  2  of  this  TAB. 

d.  Part  B  Actions: 

(1)  The  five  actions  contained  in  Part  B  of  the  Education  and 
Training  Section  of  the  FY72  Benning  Plan  were  not  fully  implemented 
and  evaluated  during  the  initial  six  month  VOLAR  test  period  at  USAIS 
(1  Jan  -  30  Jun  71).  During  FY72  four  of  these  actions  have  been  fully 
implemented,  evaluated,  and  found  to  support  the  VOLAR  objectives. 

(2)  Due  to  its  long  term  nature,  the  remaining  action  (conversion 
to  Color  TV)  has  not  been  fully  implemented  or  evaluated.  However, 
preliminary  results  indicate  that  the  action  will  be  in  consonance  with 
the  VOLAR  objectives. 
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(3)  A  detailed  discussion/analysis  of  each  of  the  Part  B  Education 
and  Training  Actions  is  at  Section  3  of  this  TAB. 

5.  OVERALL  EVALUATION  -  It  is  the  consensual  judgement  of  the  evaluators, 
validated  by  the  results  of  opinion  surveys,  that  the  actions  implemented 
by  the  United  States  Army  Infantry  School  in  support  of  the  Fort  Benning 
Plan  for  Movement  Toward  a  Modern  Volunteer  Army,  taken  collectively, 
did  in  fact  accomplish  their  stated  objectives  of  upgrading  the  excellence 
of  the  Infantry  School  as  an  educational  institution,  enhancing  the 
professionalism  of  the  School's  Staff  and  Faculty,  and  providing  specific 
measures  which  better  trained,  motivated  and  favorably  influenced  the 
young  combat  leaders  who  make  up  the  USAIS  Student  Body  to  choose  a 
career  in  the  Army. 
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SECTION  I 

ANALYSIS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE  DATA 
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U.  s.  AAMY  INFANTRY  HUMAN  RCSCARCU  UNIT 

U.  S.  CONTINENTAL  ARMY  COMMAND 
f  O.  MX  SOM 

FOOT  KNNINO.  6SO06IA  31905 

ATIT-STM-STIN  8  June  1972 

SUBJECT:  Analysis  of  Questionnaire  Data  -  USAXS  Education  and  Training 
Actions  -  FY72 


INTRODUCTION: 

In  order  to  obtain  empirical  data  on  selected  group  attitudes  toward 
the  Education  and  Training  Actions  implemented  by  the  United  States  Army 
Infantry  School  as  part  of  the  FY72  Fort  Benning  Plan  for  a  Modern  Volun¬ 
teer  Army,  fifty  personnel  were  randomly  selected  from  five  different 
groups  (IOAC,  IOBC,  OCS,  NCOC/NCOES  and  Cadre/Staff  and  Faculty)  and 
administered  opinion  questionnaires  under  classroom  conditions  during 
the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  quarters  of  FY72. 

Since  no  baseline  data  were  collected  with  these  questionnaires  prior 
to  the  implementation  of  the  Infantry  School's  Modern  Volunteer  Army  actions, 
it  is  not  possible  in  this  evaluation  to  establish  that  these  actions  have 
had  an  effect  on  attitudes,  career  intentions,  or  the  professionalism  of 
the  Infantry  School.  Rather,  these  data  indicate  to  what  extent  members 
of  these  five  groups  feel  that  these  actions  contribute  to  professionalism, 
creation  of  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  Army,  their  feelings  of  the 
general  educational  effectiveness  of  the  School,  and  differences  in  attitude 
among  those  who  express  positive  career  intentions  of  staying  in  the  Army 
as  opposed  to  those  who  are  undecided  about  their  Army  career  intentions 
and  those  who  express  the  intention  of  leaving  the  Army  at  the  end  of 
their  present  tour.  These  data  will  also  show  differences  in  attitudes 
which  occurred  among  the  three  test  periods.  The  time  comparisons  in 
this  report  will  be  primarily  those  of  November  1971  and  May  1972. 

METHOD : 

The  response  distributions  mean,  and  standard  deviation  for  each  item 
in  the  questionnaire  were  computed  for  each  of  the  five  primary  groups: IOAC, 
IOBC,  OCS,  NCOC,  and  Cadre/Staff  &  Faculty  and  for  the  total  sample.  The 
central  tendency  and  variance  of  the  responses  of  the  five  major  groups  on 
each  item  from  the  November  1971  survey  and  the  May  1972  survey  were 
examined  for  significant  changes  over  time  by  using  t-tests  of  significance. 
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ATIT-STM-STIN  8  June  1972 

SUBJECT:  Analysis  of  Questionnaire  Data  -  USAIS  Education  and  Training 
Actions  -  FY72 


RESULTS: 


General  Attitudes  Toward  the  Army: 

The  eight  statements  of  Section  II,  Part  A,  are  designed  to  give  some 
general  indication  of  the  degree  to  which  Army  service  fulfills  individual 
needs  and  the  degree  to  which  the  individuals  within  any  group  feel  pride 
in  Array  service  and  its  missions.  Group  and  total  means  were  obtained 
from  the  following  rating  scale  which  individuals  used  to  indicate  the 
degree  of  their  agreement  with  each  statement's  content: 

SCALE:  6=Completely  agree;  5=Somewhat  agree;  4=Slightly 

agree;  3=Slightly  disagree;  2=Somewhat  disagree; 
and  l=Completely  disagree 

The  results  for  the  November  1971  and  May  1972  data  are  shown  in 
Table  1.  The  total  mean  for  all  groups  combined  was  well  above  3.50,  the 
middle  point  on  this  scale,  for  each  item.  With  the  following  exceptions, 
the  same  was  true  for  individual  group  means: 


Army  service 
I0BC=3. 06 

Army  service 
I0BC=3. 38 

Army  service 
I0BC=3 .26 

Army  service 
I0BC=3. 27 


gives  me  a  sense  of  satisfaction. 


gives  me  a  sense  of  challenge, 
gives  me  a  sense  of  achievement. 


gives  me  a  sense  of  contribution  to  society. 


As  can  be  seen  from  Table  1,  there  were  mostly  negative  changes  among  the 
IOAC,  IOBC,  and  Cadre/Staff  &  Faculty  groups  over  time.  (NOTE:  Those 
items  which  showed  a  significant  change  are  so  designated  within  the 
table).  In  contrast,  all  changes  for  both  the  OCS  and  NCOC  groups  were 
positive  over  time. 
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SUBJECT:  Analysis  of  Questionnaire  Data  -  USAIS  Education  and  Training 
Actions  -  FY72 

General  Rating  of  the  Infantry  School: 

Section  III  of  the  questionnaire  dealt  with  general  aspects  of  the 
Infantry  School  as  they  relate  to  educational  effectiveness.  Individuals 
were  asked  to  rate  each  aspect  by  using  the  following  scale: 

SCALE:  5»Excellent;  4«Very  good;  3=Adequate;  2=Some- 
what  lacking;  l=Very  poor 

Group  and  total  means,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  change  from  November 
1971  to  May  1972  and  the  significance  level  of  each  change,  are  shown  in 
Table  2  for  each  item  in  Section  III  of  the  survey.  As  can  be  seen  from 
Table  2,  there  were  a  number  of  negative  changes  in  the  rating  of  various 
aspects  of  the  Infantry  School  by  all  groups  except  OCS.  The  overall 
rating  of  each  indicator,  while  down  from  November  1971,  remained  between 
"Adequate"  and  "Very  Good"  on  most  items  and  was  between  "Very  Good"  and 
"Excellent"  on  two  of  the  items. 

Attitudes  Toward  Specific  Infantry  School  Actions: 

Section  IV  of  the  questionnaire  dealt  with  those  specific  actions  the 
Infantry  School  has  implemented  under  Modern  Volunteer  Army  and  which  should 
have  been  experienced  by  all  of  the  groups  surveyed.  The  respondees  were 
asked  to  indicate  how  effective  each  action  is  in  contributing  to  the 
Modern  Volunteer  Army  concept  of  increasing  professionalism  and  creating 
a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  the  Army,  The  scale  used  to  respond  to 
each  item  was: 

SCALE:  l=Detracts  a  great  deal;  2=Detracts  somewhat; 

3=Not  important  to  me;  ^“Contributes  somewhat; 
5=Contributes  a  great  deal 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  these  data  are  shown  in  Table  3  in  the  form 
of  group  mean  responses  and  total  means  for  all  groups.  It  should  be  noted 
that,  when  a  person  felt  he  was  unable  to  observe  the  action,  he  so  indi¬ 
cated  by  circling  a  scale  value  of  "0".  In  computing  the  means,  the  score 
of  "0"  was  deleted.  These  data  indicate  how  effective  these  actions  are 
considered  to  be  by  those  personnel  who  did,  in  fact,  observe  the  action. 

Section  V  of  the  questionnaire  contained  items  pertaining  only  to 
specific  groups.  The  response  scale  for  these  items  is  the  same  as  for 
Section  IV.  Again,  in  computing  group  means,  "0"  responses  were  deleted 
from  the  data.  The  item  content  and  group  mean  response  to  each  item  is 
shown  in  Table  4. 
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SUBJECT:  Analysis  of  Questionnaire  Data  -  USAIS  Education  and  Training 

Actions  -  FY72 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  3,  the  three  items  with  the  highest  total 
ratings  were: 

1.  Increased  "hands-on"  training  for  weapons  instruc¬ 
tion  through  use  of  smaller  work  groups. 

2.  Elimination  of  scheduling  of  examinations  on  mornings 
following  night  instruction. 

3.  Elimination  of  nonessential  instruction  to  provide 

more  "open  time".  t 

When  the  items  in  Section  V  of  the  questionnaire  are  added,  a  somewhat 
different  ranking  emerges  by  individual  group. 

Perhaps  of  greater  significance  than  the  number  of  significant  positive 
or  negative  changes  in  the  rating  of  these  items  fr6m  November  1971  co  May 
1972  is  the  number  of  items  rated  as  detracting  from  the  Modern  Volunteer 
Army  goals  and  the  groups  which  gave  those  ratings.  Those  items  rated  as 
detracting  from  the  Modem  Volunteer  Army  goals,  i.e.,  rated  with  a  mean 
less  than  3.00,  were: 

Presentation  of  race  relations  instruction. 

10 AC  =2.77 

Instruction  on  prevention  of  AWOL. 

10 AC  =2.94 

Implementation  of  joint  classes  including  IOAC, 

I0BC,  OCS,  and  NCOC. 

IOAC  =  2.91 

Sponsorship  of  I0BC  students  by  IOAC  students. 

IOAC  =2.86 

The  peer  evaluation  program  in  IOBC. 

IOBC  =2.59 

Peer  instruction  in  a  subject  case-by-case  basis. 

IOAC  =2.17 

All  other  actions  were  rated  by  all  of  the  groups  as  at  least  contributing 
to  the  achievement  of  Modern  Volunteer  Army  goals. 

The  group  and  total  responses  to  the  final  two  questions  of  the  question¬ 
naire  are  shown  below.  Neither  of  these  items  was  included  in  the  November 
1971  questionnaire. 
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SUBJECT:  Analysis  of  Questionnaire  Data  -  USAIS  Education  and  Training 
Actions  -  FY72 

Item  Content 


Overall,  what  influence  do  these  actions  (outlined  in  Sections  IV  and 
V  above)  have  on  your  career  intentions? 


1. 

Strong  influence 

to  stay. 

2. 

Some  influence  to 

stay. 

3. 

No  effect. 

4. 

Some  influence  to 

leave. 

5. 

Strong  influence 

to  leave 

• 

10  AC 

IOBC  PCS 

NCOC 

Cadre/Staff  &  Faculty 

TOTAL 

FEBRUARY  72 

2.42 

2.45  2.28 

2.38 

2.26 

2.46 

MAY  72 

2.71- 

2.94-  1.82+ 

2.96- 

2.31- 

2.55- 

Significance 

NS 

NS  .02 

NS 

NS 

NS 

What  effect  do  you  feel  these  combined  actions  will  have  on 
the  Infantry  School  as  an  academic  institution? 


1. 

Will  make 

it  much 

better. 

2. 

Will  make 

it  somewhat  better. 

3. 

No  effect. 

4. 

Will  make 

it  somewhat  poorer. 

5. 

Will  make 

it  much 

poorer. 

10  AC 

IOBC 

PCS 

NCOC  Cadre/Staff  &  Faculty 

TOTAL 

\ 

FEBRUARY  72 

1.80 

1.57 

1.56 

2.00 

1.44 

1.67 

MAY  72 

2.  IO¬ 

1.80- 

1.55+ 

1.96+ 

1.58- 

1.80- 

Significance 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

.05 

As  expected,  there  was  little  expressed  effect  of  these  individual  actions 
on  career  intentions.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  overall 
effect  for  each  group  was  a  positive  one,  e.g.,  no  group  mean  was  larger  than 
3.00.  A  larger  effect  was  found  in  the  question  dealing  with  the  impact  these 
actions  would  have  on  the  Infantry  School  as  an  academic  institution.  All 
groups  felt  that  these  actions  would  enhance  the  academic  effectiveness  of 
the  Infantry  School. 


ATIT-STM-STIN  8  June  1972 

SUBJECT:  Analysis  of  Questionnaire  Data  -  USAIS  Education  and  Training 

Actions  -  FY72 

CONCLUSIONS: 

There  have  been  a  number  of  significant  negative  and  positive  changes 
in  the  data  over  the  time  between  the  November  1971  and  the  May  1972  ad¬ 
ministrations.  It  is  not  readily  apparent  whether  these  changes  are  due 
to  real  attitude  change  or  to  some  set  of  unidentified  intervening  vari¬ 
ables.  Some  possible  explanations  are: 

1)  IOAC  -  Generalized  hostility  and  confusion  resulting 
from  the  reduction  in  force  and  the  feeling  that 
Modern  Volunteer  Army  actions  are  almost  exclusively 
for  the  first-tour  soldier; 

2)  IOBC  -  The  May  sample  had  been  in  student  status  for 

a  significantly  longer  time  than  had  the  November  1971 
sample,  the  May  sample  had  a  significantly  higher  level 
of  civilian  education  than  the  November  sample  and  sig¬ 
nificantly  more  of  the  May  sample  was  in  active  duty 
for  training  status  (96%)  than  the  November  sample  (28%); 

3)  OCS  -  Significantly  less  time  had  been  spent  in  student 
status  by  the  May  sample  than  by  the  November  sample, 
and  the  civilian  educational  level  of  the  May  sample 
was  significantly  lower  than  that  of  the  November 
sample; 

A)  NCOC/NCOES  -  The  NCO  course  has  been  changed  from  one 
producing  NCOS  (NCOC)  to  one  of  education  of  existing 
NCOs  (NCOES) .  This  resulted  in  significant  differences 
in  the  following  demographic  measures:  the  NCOES  group 
had  48%  of  the  personnel  in  grade  E5  while  the  NCOC 
group  had  none  resulting  in  significantly  higher  rank 
for  the  NCOES  group,  the  NCOES  group  had  been  in  student 
status  for  a  significantly  shorter  time  than  the  NCOC 
group,  the  NCOES  group  had  a  significantly  lower  average 
civilian  educational  status  than  the  NCOC  group,  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  of  the  NCOES  group  were  on  their  first  enlist¬ 
ment  or  were  career  enlisted  men  than  the  NCOC  group  of 
which  66%  were  draftees,  significantly  more  of  the  NCOES 
group  were  originally  enlistees  (76%)  than  the  NCOC  group 
of  which  68%  were  draftees,  and  significantly  more  of  the 
NCOES  group  had  been  in  the  Army  for  more  than  three  years 
(44%)  as  compared  to  the  NCOC  group  (2%). 
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SUBJECT:  Analysis  of  Questionnaire  Data  -  USAXS  Education  and  Training 
Actions  -  FY72 

These  demographic  differences,  as  well  as  extraneous  changes  within  the 
Army,  (e.g.,  the  reduction  in  force  and  its  resulting  insecurity  and  con¬ 
fusion)  make  it  very  difficult  to  isolate  the  cause  of  the  changes  in 
attitudes  between  the  November  1971  and  the  May  1972  survey. 

In  summary  (as  was  found  in  the  November  1971  evaluation  of  the  survey 
data) ,  the  actions  taken  by  the  United  States  Army  Infantry  School  are  gen¬ 
erally  seen  by  all  groups  as  at  least  contributing  to  the  Modern  Volunteer 
Army  goals  of  increased  professionalism  and  creation  of  a  more  favorable 
attitude  toward  the  Army.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  that  the  attitude 
toward  these  items,  with  few  exceptions,  are  more  homogeneous  within  a 
specific  group  than  they  are  related  to  the  expressed  career  intentions 
of  the  individuals  within  the  groups. 

DANIEL  L.  RICKETT 
1LT /ARMOR 

Modern  Volunteer  Army  Project  Officer 
USAINFHRU 
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The  Infantry  School  4.64  4.63  4.52  4.17  4.46  4.49 
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APPENDIX 


This  appendix  is  submitted  for  the  technical  reader  in  support  of  the 
conclusion  that,  in  general,  attitudes  are  more  homogeneous  within  a  specific 
group  than  they  are  related  to  the  expressed  career  intentions  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  within  the  group. 

METHOD: 

The  OCS  and  NCOES  groups  were  partitioned  into  subgroups  according  to 
their  expressed  career  intentions  as  follows: 

OCS  NCOES 


Stay  for  a  career  or  stay  a  while  longer .  39  24 

Undecided  and  leave  upon  completion  of 

present  tour .  11  26 


Response  distributions  for  each  item  in  the  questionnaire  were  computed  for 
these  four  subgroups.  The  response  distributions  were  further  subdivided 
by  a  median  split  method  to  produce  two  by  two  contingency  tables  for  com¬ 
putation  of  chi-square  tests  of  significance  for  each  group  on  each  item. 

This  approach  was  selected  because  it  permitted  identification  of  question¬ 
naire  responses  related  to  responses  on  the  career  intentions  item.  Neither 
the  IOAC,  IOBC,  nor  the  Cadre/Staff  and  Faculty  groups  were  studies  by  this 
method  because  of  the  lack  of  distributed  career  intentions  within  these 
groups,  i.e.,  both  the  IOAC  and  Cadre/Staff  and  Faculty  groups  had  very 
positive  career  intentions  while  the  IOBC  group,  with  an  exceedingly  large 
percentage  of  ADT  personnel,  had  very  negative  career  intentions. 

RESULTS : 

The  NCOES  students  who  expressed  the  intention  of  either  staying  in  the 
Army  for  a  career  or  for  a  while  longer  gave  significantlv  (p<.05)  stronger, 
more  positive,  ratings  to  the  following  items  than  those  who  expressed  the 
intention  of  leaving  the  Army  at  the  end  of  their  present  tour  or  those  who 
were  undecided  about  their  Army  career  intentions: 
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SUBJECT 

• 

Analysis  of  Questionnaire  Data  -  USAIS  Education  and  Training 
Actions  -  EY72 

SECTION  AND  ITEM  CONTENT 

Phi- 

Coefficient 

E 

Section 

II 

-  General  Attitudes  Toward  the  Army 

By  being  In  the  Army,  I  am  performing 
an  Important  service  to  my  country. 

.57 

.05 

Army  service  gives  me  a  sense  of 
sat  is  fact  Ion. 

.41 

.05 

Army  service  gives  me  a  sense  of 
responslbi lity. 

.40 

.05 

Army  service  gives  me  a  sense  of 
challenge. 

.36 

.05 

Army  service  gives  me  a  sense  of 
ach levement . 

.  56 

.05 

Defending  tin1  United  States  is  an 
Important  duty  to  me. 

.37 

.05 

The  reputation  of  the  Army  Is 

Important  to  me. 

.40 

.05 

Sect  Ion 

III 

-  Rating  of  the  General  Aspects  of  the 
Infantry  School 

No  items  showed  significant  differences 

Sect  Ion 

IV 

-  Rating  of  the  Infantry  School  VOt.AR 
Actions 

Presentation  of  drug  abuse  Instruction 

.38 

.05 

Use  of  small  discussion  group  classes. 

.36 

.05 

The  phl-coeff Iclent  Is  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  association  or 
relationship  between  two  variables,  f.e.,  career  Intentions  and  attitude 
toward  each  Item.  A  phl-coeff Iclent  of  0.0  shows  no  relationship,  random 
responding,  while  a  coefficient  of  1.0  shows  complete  agreement  of  the  In¬ 
dividuals  within  each  group,  l.e.,  a  phl-coeff Iclent  of  1.0  may  show  that 
everyone  with  positive  career  Intentions  agrees  on  a  very  high  rating  of 
an  Item  while  those  with  negative  career  Intentions  all  agree  on  a  very 
low  rating  of  that  same  item.  The  associated  chi-square  shows  whether  or 
not  the  phl-coeff Iclent  Is  significantly  different  from  zero;  If  the  chi- 
square  Is  significant  then  the  phl-coefflclent  can  be  considered  to  be 
significantly  different  from  zero. 
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Actions  -  FY72 


The  OCS  students  with  expressed  career  intentions  of  staying  in  the 
Army  gave  significantly  (p<.05)  stronger,  more  positive,  ratings  to  the 
following  items  than  did  those  who  expressed  the  intention  of  leaving  the 
Army  or  who  were  undecided  about  their  career  intentions: 


SECTION  AND  ITEM  CONTENT 

Phi-  , 

Coefficient 

E 

Section 

II  - 

General  Attitudes  Toward  the  Army 

By  being  in  the  Army,  I  am  performing 
an  important  service  to  my  country. 

.31 

.05 

Section 

III- 

Rating  of  the  General  Aspects  of  the 
Infantry  School 

No  items  showed  significant  differences. 

Section 

IV  - 

Rating  of  Infantry  School  VOLAR  Actions 

Student  representation  on  post  policy 
making. 

.52 

.05 

Student  representation  of  post  planning 
groups . 

.52 

.05 

Student  representation  on  academic 
review  boards. 

.42 

.05 

Presentation  of  drug  abuse  instruction. 

.29 

.05 

Reduction  of  scheduled  number  of  hours 
per  week  in  courses  of  instruction  to 
provide  a  more  realistic  academic  work 
load. 

.31 

.05 

Army-wide  standardized  physical  fitness 
testing. 

.50 

.05 

Use  of  programmed  instructional  texts. 

.45 

.05 

The  Infantry  School  Learning  Center. 

.36 

.05 

The  use  of  color  TV  rather  than  black 
and  white  when  possible. 

.40 

.05 
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It  is  readily  apparent,  when  the  number  of  items  in  these  lists  are 
compared  to  the  total  number  of  Items  in  each  of  the  sections  of  the 
questionnaire,  that  attitudes  were  more  homogeneous  within  specific 
groups  than  they  were  related  to  the  expressed  career  intentions  of  the 
individuals  within  a  specific  group. 
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SECTION  2 


SUMMARY  AND  ANALYSIS 
of 

USAIS  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  ITEMS 
(PART  A,  SECTION  V,  FY72 ,  BENN1NG  PLAN,  MVA) 


1.  ACTION :  Item  1,  Part  A.  Conduct  of  an  Advanced  Instructional  Electives 
program  in  the  Infantry  Officer  Basic  Course. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION ;  (This  action  did  no  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  DOI  (CD),  USAIS 

b.  This  action  was  initiated  in  Sep  70.  Although  the  action  was 
implemented  prior  to  the  initial  VOLAR  test,  it  supported  the  VOLAR 
concept.  This  program  is  administered  in  conjunction  with  the  Diagnostic 
Testing  Program  for  I0BC  and  provides  a  means  to  eliminate  undesirable 
repetition  and  offer  a  challenging  electives  program  for  qualified  students. 

c.  This  program  has  been  continually  upgraded  throughout  the  VOLAR 
test.  The  elective  program  currently  includes  Nonresident  Instruction 
Courses,  Language  Laboratories,  Library  Research,  Individual  Learning 
Center  Programs  and  Resident  Electives  which  encompass  140  different 
courses  totaling  over  700  hours  of  self-study  instruction. 

3.  REMARKS :  The  IOBC  Elective  Program  provides  a  stimulating  challenge  to 
outstanding  students  and  supports  the  trend  toward  individualization  of 
instruction  in  USAIS  courses.  Current  student  participation  in  the  program 

is  28%  of  total  class  enrollment.  The  results  of  opinion  surveys  administered 
during  FY72  indicate  that  IOBC  students  favorably  rate  this  item  as  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  VOLAR  concept  of  increasing  professionalism  and  creating 
a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  the  Army.  USAIS  will  continue  to  offer 
the  electives  program  to  IOBC  students  and  evaluate  new  courses  for 
expanding  the  subjects  offered. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 

b.  This  action  should  not  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 
While  the  concept  of  elimination  of  undesirable  repetition  in  instruction  is 
good,  administration  of  an  elective  program  in  courses  of  short  duration  is 
difficult.  This  is  particularly  true  of  short  duration  courses  containing 
substantial  field  work,  such  as  IOBC.  USAIS  has  continued  to  upgrade  and 
retain  this  program  anticipating  that  the  9-week  IOBC  will  be  increased  to 
12 -weeks. 


) .  ACTION :  Item  2,  Part  A.  Conduct  of  an  Electives  Program  in  the 
Infantry  Officer  Advanced  Course. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  DOI  (CD),  USAIS 

b.  Although  this  action  was  implemented  prior  to  the  initial  VOLAR 
test,  it  supported  the  VOLAR  concept.  The  Electives  Program  allows  IOAC 
students  an  opportunity  to  enhance  their  individual  civilian  and  military 
education  during  duty  hours. 

3.  REMARKS :  The  Electives  Program  provides  an  invaluable  service  and 
stimulating  challenge  to  IOAC  students  by  assisting  them  in  furthering 
their  general  educational  development.  The  program  enables  USAIS  to 
supplement  branch  and  career  goals  of  the  students  by  offering  seven 
undergraduate  and  three  graduate  level  college  credit  courses,  an  average 
of  nine  non-college  credit  courses,  and  five  independent  study  programs 
each  term.  In  FY72  student  participation  in  the  program  was  as  follows: 


STUDENT  LOAD 

Undergraduate  Credit  Course 

1141 

Graduate  Credit  Course 

230 

Non  College  Credit  Courses 

410 

Independent  Study  Programs 

260 

The  results  of  opinion  surveys  validated  that  this  program  was  favorably 
received  by  both  IOAC  students  and  the  USAIS  Staff  and  Faculty  and  was 
viewed  as  contributing  to  the  VOLAR  objectives  of  increasing  professionalism 
and  creating  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  the  Army. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


i 


I 

TAB  D-88 


> 


1.  ACTION :  Item  3,  Part  A.  Implementation  of  an  Advanced  and  Independent 
Studies  Program  to  enable  academically  superior  OCS  students  to  participate 
in  studies  beyond  the  scope  of  the  core  curriculum. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  DOI  (CD)/TSB,  USAIS 

b.  This  program  offers  students  who  demonstrate  a  high  degree  of 
academic  and  leadership  proficiency  by  the  end  of  the  12th  week  of  the 
course  an  opportunity  to  voluntarily  participate  in  studies  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  core  curriculum.  Data  on  student  participation  in  the  program 

for  FY's  70,  71,  and  72  to  date  are  as  follows: 


STUDENTS 

STUDENTS 

STUDENTS 

ELIGIBLE 

PARTICIPATED 

COMPL.  PROGR. 

ADV 

IND 

ADV 

IND 

ADV 

IND 

FY 

70 

687 

940 

547 

871 

380 

30 

(79.8%) 

(93.8%) 

(55.5%) 

(3.2%) 

FY 

71 

180 

242 

166 

186 

27 

18 

(92%) 

(77%) 

(17%) 

(10%) 

FY 

72 

58 

91 

41 

18 

21 

16 

(71%) 

(20%) 

(46%) 

(88%) 

3. 

REMARKS: 

The  downward  trend  in  student 

completion 

of  the 

Advanced  Study 

Program  and  enrollment  in  the  Independent  Study  Program  can  be  attributed  to 
modifications  in  the  OCS  POI  which  decreased  the  number  of  days  spent  by 
the  candidate  in  garrison  and  increased  the  number  of  days  spent  in  the 
field.  These  changes  caused  the  students  to  have  less  after  duty  time  to 
work  on  the  extra  curricular  academic  programs.  However,  overall  student 
participation  in  both  programs  warrants  the  continuation  of  some  type  of 
additional  study  program.  Based  on  reduced  student  participation  in  the 
current  program,  a  revision  of  the  entire  concept  will  be  Initiated  when  the 
POI  is  redesigned  using  the  systems  engineering  approach  to  course  design. 

A.  RECOMMENDATIONS: 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  not  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 
Although  these  programs  have  considerable  merit,  student  participation  and 
performance  have  been  erratic  as  can  be  seen  from  the  statistics  at  paragraph 
2b,  above,  and  a  revision  of  the  entire  concept  is  planned. 


TAB  D-89 


1.  ACTION:  Item  4,  Part  A.  Conduct  of  an  "Experimentation  in  Instruction" 
Program. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  DOI  (CD),  USAIS 

b.  This  action  was  initiated  by  USAIS  Memorandum  350-3,  dated  9  Dec  69. 
Although  the  program  was  initiated  prior  to  the  initial  VOLAR  test,  it 
supports  the  VOLAR  concept.  This  program  promotes  experimentation  to  find 
new  ways  to  improve  learning.  It  reduces  administrative  obstacles  to 
experimentation  and  encourages  departmental  personnel  to  evaluate  innovations 
that  may  enhance  learning  and  conserve  instructional  time. 

c.  The  program  has  been  favorably  received  by  the  USAIS  Staff  and 
Faculty  as  evidenced  by  the  following  sunmary  of  experiments  conducted: 


EXPERIMENTATION  IN  INSTRUCTION 


NUMBER  OF 

PROBLEMS 

ACTIONS 

CY  1970 

CY  1971 

Experiments  approved  and  implemented 

109 

112 

Resulting  Changes  to  POI 

87 

51 

Discontinued  or  not  effective 

22 

15 

Experiments  continuing 

46 

d.  To  date  47  new  experiments  have  been  initiated  in  CY  1972  and  are 
still  under  evaluation. 

3.  REMARKS :  This  program  provides  an  efficient  and  effective  means  of 
promoting  experimentation  to  improve  instruction  which  is  in  consonance 
with  the  VOLAR  concept.  The  results  of  opinion  surveys  conducted  in  FY72 
reveal  that  the  USAIS  Staff  and  Faculty  rate  this  action  as  contributing 
favorably  to  the  VOLAR  concept  of  increasing  professionalism  and  creating 
a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  the  Army. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


1.  ACTION :  Item  5,  Part  A.  Determination  of  the  leadership  ability 
of  NCOC/NCOES  students  (MOS  11B40,  11C40,  and  11F40)  by  means  of  a  Peer 
Rating  System  similar  to  OCS. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  TSB,  USAIS 

b.  This  action  was  in  support  of  the  VOLAR  concept  but  implemented 
prior  to  the  VOLAR  test  period  at  USAIS.  The  implementation  of  the 
Feer/Tac  rating  system  in  the  NCOC/NCOES  program  has  been  one  of  the 
tools  used  to  effectively  evaluate  leadership  of  the  students  during 
the  course.  Since  the  tactical  NCO  provides  a  professional  leadership 
input  and  the  peer  provides  a  ground  level,  "work  with"  view,  the  two 
inputs  can  be  correlated  to  evaluate  potential  leadership  and  student 
performance . 

3.  REMARKS :  The  system  has  proven  to  be  a  useful  program  in  providing 
a  valid  instrument  for  evaluating  student  performance  and  potential 
leadership.  The  results  of  opinion  surveys  adminstered  during  FY72 
indicate  that  NCOES  students  and  USAIS  Staff  and  Faculty  favorably 
rated  this  item  as  contributing  to  the  VOLAR  objectives. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


TAB  D-91 


1.  ACTION :  Item  6,  Part  A.  Implementation  of  a  peer  evaluation  program 
in  the  Experimental  Infantry  Officer  Basic  Course  (EIOBC)  to  provide  each 
student  a  leadership  profile  and  to  enable  him  to  capitalize  on  strengths 
and  correct  weaknesses. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  TSB/Ldrshp  Dept,  USAIS . 

b.  The  peer  evaluation  program  was  incorporated  in  the  12  week 
Experimental  Infantry  Officer  Basic  Course  phased  POI  prior  to  the  VOLAR 
test  period.  The  two  test  EIOBC  classes  conducted  during  Sep-Dec  70, 
proved  the  peer  evaluation  was  successful  in  providing  leadership  profiles 
and  enabling  students  to  correct  their  weaknesses.  In  May  71,  the  request 

for  the  continuance  of  the  12  week  Basic  Course  was  disapproved.  Subsequently, 
a  new  9  week  Basic  Course  utilizing  a  phased  POI  was  developed  incorporating 
the  peer  evaluation  program.  Peer  evaluation  was  utilized  for  Basic  Courses 
4-72  through  15-72  at  which  time  it  was  terminated. 

3.  REMARKS :  In  the  experimental  course,  the  peer  evaluation  program 
consisted  of  a  1-hour  orientation  class  and  3  1-hour  evaluation  periods 
d”ring  the  12  weeks.  However,  when  it  was  incorporated  into  the  new 
9-week  course,  scheduling  constraints  allowed  for  only  a  1-hour  orientation 
and  one  1-hour  evaluation  period  at  the  end  of  the  course.  This  reduction 
in  the  number  of  evaluation  periods  coupled  with  the  reduced  time  for 

both  student's  observation  and  cadre  counselling  resulted  in  poor  evaluations. 
The  program  was  therefore  terminated  with  I0BC  15-72  on  15  Feb  72. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS  upon  approval  of  the 
12 -week  course. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


TAB  D-92 


1.  ACTION :  Item  7,  Part  A.  Use  of  peer  instruction  in  U3AIS  Resident 
Courses . 

Item  34,  Part  A.  Establishment  of  small  discussion  group 
classes  (seminars)  and  increased  use  of  peer  instruction  techniques  on  a 
subject  case-by-case  basis. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (These  actions  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  DOI  (CD)/Ldrshp  Dept/BBOD,  USAIS. 

b.  Because  of  their  nature,  these  items  are  consolidated  for  reporting 
purposes.  Peer  instruction  and  small  discussion  groups  provide  increased 
opportunities  for  student  participation  and  increased  interest  in  subject 
matter.  Over  100  USAIS  problems  have  been  modified  to  incorporate  some 
aspect  of  peer  instruction  and  seminars.  For  example,  in  physical  training, 
students  teach  the  fundamentals  of  various  drills  and  exercises  to  their 
fellow  students  and  in  turn  lead  them  through  the  exercises.  This  method 

is  also  used  in  teaching  and  practicing  drill  and  ceremonies.  The  approach 
which  involves  student  research  and  the  presenting  and  discussion  of  student 
ideas  is  now  incorporated  into  a  number  of  Advanced  Course  problems. 

3.  REMARKS:  Peer  instruction  and  seminars  offers  considerable  potential 
for  increasing  student  involvement  in  instruction  which  fosters  improved 
learning.  This  approach  generates  additional  interest  in  the  material 

to  be  presented  and  has  gotten  the  student  actively  involved  in  the 
teaching- learning  process.  Peer  instruction  and  small  discussion  groups 
have  proven  successful  and  will  be  further  expanded  in  FY73  with  exper¬ 
imental  classes  being  initiated  in  the  Basic  and  Advanced  NCOES  program. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 


b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


1.  ACTION :  Item  8,  Part  A.  Presentation  of  race  relations  instruction 
to  the  students  of  IOAC,  IOBC,  OCS,  and  NCOC/NCOES  Courses. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  Ldrshp  Dept,  USAIS. 

b.  Race  relations  instruction  has  been  presented  to  leadership  courses 
at  the  Infantry  School  on  a  regular  basis  since  June  1970.  Although  this 
action  was  implemented  prior  to  the  initial  VOLAR  test,  it  supported 

the  VOLAR  concept.  The  original  program  was  initially  keyed  to  black/ 
white  relationships  and  problems.  During  the  VOLAR  test  period,  the 
program  has  been  continually  upgraded  and  expanded  to  include  the  views 
of  minority  groups  other  than  blacks,  e.g.,  Mexican-Americans ,  American- 
Indians,  etc. 

3.  REMARKS :  The  program  of  race  relations  instruction  has  provided 
an  excellent  means  of  familiarizing  the  professional  leader  with  the 
Army's  position  on  racial  equality.  Materials  are  constantly  being 
revised  to  incorporate  new  thinking  into  the  subject  matter.  Results 
of  the  opinion  surveys  administered  during  FY72  indicate  that  the  USAIS 
Staff  and  Faculty  and  students  favorably  rated  this  item  as  contributing 
to  the  objectives  of  the  VOLAR  concept. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  aL  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


TAB  D-94 


■ 


— 


1.  ACTION :  Item  9,  Part  A.  Presentation  of  a  42 -hour  block  of  Management 
Instruction  to  Advanced  Course  Students. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  Ldrshp  Dept,  USAIS 

b.  The  management  instruction  for  Advanced  Course  officer  students 
was  expanded  from  20  to  42  hours  effective  with  Advanced  Course  4-71  in 
February  1971.  The  expanded  program  emphasizes  general  management  pro¬ 
cedures  and  employs  the  case  study  method  to  stress  the  functions  of 
management  and  the  techniques  of  solving  management  problems.  Management 
Practices  in  TOE  Units  (MAPTOE)  was  also  added  to  this  block  during  the 
FY72  test  period.  MAPTOE  teaches  the  student  to  relate  industrial 
management  techniques,  work  flow,  distribution,  etc.,  in  Army  TOE  units. 

3.  REMARKS :  The  increased  management  instruction  provides  the  Advanced 
Course  student  a  thorough  awareness  of  the  functions  of  management  and 
presents  many  techniques  that  will  be  useful  in  accomplishing  future 
managerial  tasks.  The  results  of  opinion  surveys  administered  during 

FY  72  indicate  that  the  USAIS  Staff  and  Faculty  and  Advanced  Course 
students  favorably  rated  this  item  as  contributing  to  the  VOLAR  objectives. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


TAB  D-95 


1.  ACTION :  Item  10,  Part  A.  Presentation  of  drug  abuse  instruction  to 
students  of  IOAC,  IOBC,  OCS,  and  NCOC/NCOES  Courses. 

Item  11,  Part  A.  Presentation  of  prevention  of  AWOL  instruction 
to  students  of  IOAC,  IOBC,  OCS,  and  NCOC/NCOES  Courses. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (These  actions  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  Ldrshp  Dept,  USAIS 

b.  Because  of  their  nature,  these  items  are  consolidated  for  reporting 
purposes.  Initially,  IOBC  students  received  two  hours  and  IOAC,  OCS,  and 
NCOC/NCOES  students  received  one  hour  of  drug  abuse  instruction  as  part 

of  their  respective  POI's.  As  a  result  of  POI  changes  in  January  1972, 

all  leader  courses  receive  four  hours  of  drug  abuse  instruction.  Additionally, 

one  hour  of  drug  abuse  instruction  is  included  in  the  "Leadership  for 

Professionals"  class  conducted  monthly  for  all  Fort  Benning  personnel 

grades  E-5  through  0-6.  All  leader  courses  initially  received  two  hours 

of  instruction  on  prevention  of  AWOL.  This  remains  the  same  except  for 

IOAC  which  currently  receives  only  one  hour  of  instruction. 

3.  REMARKS :  As  both  drug  abuse  and  AWOL  are  significant  contemporary 
leadership  problems,  a  continual  effort  is  made  to  present  the  most  up 
to  date  information  possible  in  the  respective  classes.  The  results  of 
opinion  surveys  administered  during  FY  72  indicates  that  students  and 
the  USAIS  Staff  and  Faculty  favorably  rated  these  actions  as  contributing 
to  the  VOLAR  objectives  of  increasing  professionalism  and  creating  a 
more  favorable  attitude  toward  the  Army. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


TAB  D-96 


1.  ACTION :  Item  12,  Part  A.  Development  and  presentation  of  a  four 

hour  instructional  problem  on  the  subject  of  real  world  problems  encountered 
by  the  newly  conmissioned  officer  at  his  first  duty  station  in  CONUS. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  BBOD,  USAIS 

b.  This  problem  was  developed  for  inclusion  in  the  IOBC  program  of 
instruction  (POI) .  It  consisted  of  a  two-hour  TV  film  reviewing  pertinent 
points  of  leadership,  military  justice,  unit  administration,  training 
management,  and  logistics.  The  remaining  two  hours  consisted  of  a  panel 
discussion  with  newly  conmissioned  officers  and  seasoned  noncommissioned 
officers  participating.  Due  to  POI  constraints,  the  problem  was  reduced 

to  two  hours  in  Jul  71,  and  was  offered  on  an  optional  basis  during  non-POI 
hours.  In  Jan  72  the  problem  was  no  longer  offered  to  IOBC  students  due 
to  lack  of  student  interest. 

3.  REMARKS :  This  presentation  was  a  good  vehicle  to  acquaint  newly 
conmissioned  officers  with  problems  they  could  expect  to  face  on  their 
first  assignment.  It  served  to  review  the  subject  areas  previously  taught 
and  highlight  potential  pitfalls  the  officer  may  encounter.  However,  due 
to  lack  of  student  interest  in  attending  the  optional  class  conducted 
during  non-duty  hours,  it  was  no  longer  offered  to  IOBC  students. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  not  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 

b.  This  action  should  not  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


1.  ACTION :  Item  13,  Part  A.  Reduction  of  the  minimum  number  of  scheduled 
hours  per  week  required  in  Army  courses  of  instruction. 


Item  36,  Part  A.  Providing  more  "open  time"  in  IOBC  and  OCS 
by  the  elimination  of  instruction  not  really  essential. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (These  actions  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  DOI  (CD),  USAIS 

b.  Because  of  their  nature,  these  items  are  consolidated  for  reporting 
purposes.  During  FY71,  curriculum  reviews  were  conducted  for  all  USAIS 
courses  to  eliminate  Saturday  instruction,  to  provide  compensatory  time 

on  morning  following  night  instruction,  and  to  provide  additional  open  time 
during  the  academic  week  to  allow  students  to  accomplish  essential  personal 
affairs.  This  action  was  fully  implemented  in  all  POI's  by  the  end  of  Jan  71. 

3.  REMARKS :  Evaluation  studies  for  seven  leader  courses  revealed  that 
there  was  no  significant  decrease  in  academic  performance  and  student 
confidence  after  the  VOLARized  POI's  went  into  effect.  Subsequent  coimnand 
monitoring  has  revealed  no  change  in  the  results  of  these  evaluations. 

Results  of  opinion  surveys  administered  during  FY72  indicate  that  students 
and  the  USAIS  Staff  and  Faculty  favorably  rated  these  actions  as  contributing 

to  the  VOLAR  concept  of  increasing  professionalism  and  creating  a  more  favorable 
atttitude  toward  the  Army.  Both  items  have  been  addressed  Army-wide  by  AR  351-1, 
dated  19  Aug  71,  which  sets  the  maximum  scheduled  hours  of  training  per 
week  during  peacetime  at  40  hours. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS; 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


1.  ACTION:  Item  14,  Part  A.  Implementation  of  Graduate  Studies  in  the 
Electives  Program  of  the  Infantry  Officer  Advanced  Course. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION:  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds  for  FY72) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  DOI  (CD),  USAIS 

b.  This  program  provides  the  college  graduate  (possessing  a  baccalaureate 
degree)  attending  IOAC  with  an  opportunity  to  pursue  graduate  work.  It  has 
been  an  on-going  project  since  5  January  1971  when  a  contract  for  graduate 
level  studies  was  awarded  to  Georgia  State  University.  Through  the 
utilization  of  three  classrooms  in  Infantry  Hall,  students  attend  classes 
from  1515-1730  hours  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  Effective  with  FY73, 
evening  classes  will  be  substituted  for  afternoon  classes.  This  will 

allow  a  wider  selection  of  courses  to  be  offered,  reduce  costs,  and 
upgrade  the  caliber  of  students  involved.  The  library  receives  extensive 
use  from  these  students,  who  receive  this  instruction  without  personal 
expense.  In  the  Winter  and  Spring  semesters  of  FY71  some  165  students 
enrolled  in  this  program  and  in  FY72  some  277  students  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  opportunity. 

3.  REMARKS :  This  program  has  been  very  effective  in  helping  students  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  are  qualified  for  or  sufficiently  motivated  to 
pursue  graduate  work.  While  attending  the  IOAC,  each  qualified  student  has 
the  opportunity  to  earn  ten  quarter-hours  of  graduate  credit  through  this 
program.  Effective  in  FY73,  qualified  students  will  be  allowed  to  take 
graduate  courses  during  their  first  and  second  term.  However,  during  these 
two  terms  the  students  must  submit  all  paper  work,  to  include  GRE  or  ATGSB 
test  results,  school  transcripts,  etc.,  to  be  accepted  as  a  graduate  student 
of  Georgia  State  University.  If,  at  this  time,  he  is  accepted,  he  will  be 
allowed  to  continue  his  graduate  work.  Considerable  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  informing  the  students  how  they  may  progress  toward  attainment  of  an 
advanced  degree  through  a  combination  of  the  programs  available,  e.g.,  elective 
courses  offered,  tuition  assistance  for  off-duty  courses,  VA  educational  benefits, 
and  participation  in  one  of  the  Degree  Completion  programs  offered  by  DA. 

The  results  of  opinion  surveys  administered  during  FY72  indicate  that  both 
IOAC  students  and  members  of  the  USAIS  Staff  and  Faculty  favorably  rate 
this  item  as  contributing  to  the  VOLAR  concept  of  increasing  professionalism 
and  creating  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  the  Army.  USAIS  will  continue 
to  offer  the  Graduate  Electives  Program  to  IOAC  students  and  evaluate  new 
courses  for  possible  inclusion  in  this  program. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


TAB  D-99 


1.  ACTION :  Item  15,  Part  A,  Elimination  of  the  duplication  of  subjects 
taught  in  courses  of  instruction  at  USAIS  that  students  will  undergo  as 
they  progress  through  a  normal  officer  and  NCO  military  educational  program 
of  schooling, 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  DOI  (CD),  USAIS 

b.  During  the  systems  engineering  process,  USAIS  reviews  all  aspects  of 
previous  training  and  unnecessary  duplication  is  eliminated.  To  date,  the 
following  courses  have  been  systems  engineered:  IMPC,  IOBC,  BIOCC,  NCOES 
(11B40,  11C40,  11H40,  11F50  and  11G50) ,  ROTC-IIC,  and  Airborne.  As  the 
remainder  of  the  courses  are  systems  engineered,  undesirable  duplication  of 
instruction  will  be  eliminated.  Additionally,  USAIS  conducts  periodic 
coordination  with  other  service  schools  to  compare  POI's  and  eliminate 
unnecessary  duplication.  On  an  individual  basis,  the  Diagnostic  Testing/ 
Electives  Program  for  IOAC  and  IOBC  enables  qualified  students  to  avoid 
needless  repetitious  instruction. 

3.  REMARKS :  Elimination  of  duplication  of  instruction  creates  a  more 
effective  training  environment  and  facilitates  student  learning  and  morale. 
Results  of  opinion  surveys  administered  during  FY72  revealed  that  students 
and  the  USAIS  Staff  and  Faculty  favorably  rated  this  action  as  contributing 
to  the  VOLAR  concept  of  increasing  professionalism  and  creating  a  more 
favorable  attitude  toward  the  Army. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


1.  ACTION :  Item  16,  Part  A.  Development  of  an  Infantry  Mortar  Platoon 
Course  (IMPC)  at  USAIS  containing  the  maximum  number  of  new  Instructional 
Innovations . 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  DOI  (CD) /Wpns  Dept,  USAIS 

b.  The  Systems  Engineered  Program  of  Instruction  (POI)  for  the  IMPC 
was  approved  by  CONARC  on  28  October  1970.  Instruction  based  on  this 
new  POI  commenced  on  4  January  1971  with  IMP C  Class  4-71.  The  following 
instructional  innovations  were  implemented  in  this  course:  The  County 
Fair  Concept,  the  Shade  Tree  Concept,  and  the  Play  School  Concept.  The 
new  course  allowed  hands-on  training  to  the  smallest  possible  groups  of 
students,  thus  enabling  experimentation  with  all  three  of  the  above 
mentioned  instructional  innovations . 

3.  REMARKS :  All  three  instructional  techniques  (play-school,  county 
fair,  and  shade  tree)  employ  the  educational  principle  of  "guided 
discovery."  When  new,  detailed  instruction  was  presented  using  these 
innovations,  increased  instructional  time  was  required.  The  new  methods 
required  instructors  to  have  a  greater  in-depth  knowledge  of  the 
subject  than  in  conventional  classes.  Different  subjects  lend  themselves 
to  the  various  instructional  methods  to  varying  degrees,  and  future  appli¬ 
cation  must  be  decided  on  an  item  by  item  basis.  As  a  result  of  this 
program,  many  of  these  processes  were  added  to  the  POI's  for  the 
preponderance  of  USAIS  courses . 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  The  educational  innovations  inherent  in  this  action  should  be 
implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools,  where  appropriate. 


1.  ACTION :  Item  17,  Part  A.  Implementation  and  evaluation  of  a 
program  to  Standardize  Physical  Fitness  Testing  within  the  OS  Army. 

2 .  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  Ldrshp  Dept,  USAIS 

b.  The  Army  Physical  Fitness  Examination  (APFE)  was  designed  to 
replace  the  Physical  Combat  Proficiency  Test  (PCPT) .  This  test  was 
developed  and  tested  during  FY's  70  and  71.  In  FY71,  it  was  approved 
by  CONARC  and  integrated  into  USAIS  courses  of  instruction.  As 
proponent  for  FM21-20,  Physical  Readiness  Testing,  USAIS  has  incor¬ 
porated  the  APFE  into  the  revision  of  this  FM  which  is  currently  being 
printed.  Upon  publication  and  distribution  of  this  FM,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  APFE  will  be  adopted  Army-wide. 

3.  REMARKS :  The  APFE  requires  different  standards  for  various 
age  groups  and  military  occupations  which  makes  it  more  equitable 
than  the  PCPT.  This  action  has  been  well  received  at  USAIS,  as 
evidenced  by  the  favorable  rating  that  it  received  from  students  and 
the  USAIS  Staff  and  Faculty  on  opinion  questionnaires  administered 
during  FY72. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS ; 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 


b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


1.  ACTION ;  Item  18,  Part  A.  Improvement  and  expansion  of  the  Diagnostic 
Testing  Program  in  USAIS  courses  of  instruction. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  DOI,  USAIS 

b.  USAIS  currently  employs  diagnostic  tests  in  the  IOAC,  IOBC,  OCS, 
and  NCOES  courses.  The  diagnostic  examinations  are  used  to  determine 
class  entry  level  of  military  knowledge  which  enables  the  Staff  and 
Faculty  to  tailor  instruction  to  individual  class  needs  and  where 
appropriate  to  identify  proficient  students  for  exemption  from  selected 
subject  areas.  The  diagnostic  testing  program  for  IOBC  was  expanded 

to  provide  more  comprehensive  coverage  of  subject  matter  in  August  1971. 
Additionally,  pre-course  survey  examinations  have  been  constructed  for  the 
Advanced  NCOES  (11G50  and  11F50)  and  Basic  NCOES  (11B40,  11H40,  11C40) 
courses.  Diagnostic  tests  will  continue  to  be  integrated,  as  appropriate, 
into  USAIS  courses  as  they  are  systems  engineered. 

3.  REMARKS :  Diagnostic  testing  has  proven  to  be  a  useful  and  viable 
concept  at  USAIS.  The  ability  of  the  Infantry  School  to  tailor  instruction 
to  student  needs  as  well  as  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  repetition 

for  qualified  students  is  in  consonance  with  the  VOLAR  concept.  Additionally, 
the  results  of  opinion  surveys  administered  during  FY72  indicate  that 
students  and  the  USAIS  Staff  and  Faculty  favorably  rated  this  action  as 
contributing  to  the  VOLAR  concept  of  increasing  professionalism  and 
creating  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  the  Army. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


TAB  D-103 


1*  ACTION i  Item  19,  Part  A.  The  initiation  of  actions  designed  to  give 
officer  student  class  leaders  more  representation  on  post  policy-making 
and  planning  groups  and  USAIS  academic  review  boards. 

2 •  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  Secy,  USAIS 

k*  This  program  was  initiated  in  January  1971,  Two  representatives 
from  the  Infantry  Officer  Advanced  Course  were  placed  on  the  Officer  Open 
Mess  Advisory  Council  and  the  Company  Grade  Officer  Councils.  Officer 
students  were  also  afforded  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  USAIS 
academic  review  boards  and  the  Commandant's  Committees.  This  program 
has  been  expanded  to  include  Infantry  Officer  Basic  Course  students,  and 
it  has  been  fully  implemented  as  an  on-going  activity. 

3.  REMARKS:  This  program  aids  in  keeping  the  students  informed  on  current 
post  projects,  and  provides  the  student  body,  a  significantly  large  segment 
of  the  post  population,  with  a  means  of  exercising  a  degree  of  control 
over  their  living  and  learning  environment.  The  results  of  opinion 
surveys  administered  during  FY72  reveal  that  both  students  and  the  USAIS 
Staff  and  Faculty  favorably  rated  this  item  as  contributing  to  the  VOLAR 
concept  of  increasing  professionalism  and  creating  a  more  favorable  attitude 
toward  the  Army. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


TAB  D-104 


* 


1.  ACTION :  Item  20,  Part  A.  Provision  of  an  area  where  officer 
students  could  eat  lunches  brought  from  home. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  Ops /Logs,  USAIS 

b.  Two  50-man  classrooms  were  set  aside  from  1200  until  1315 
hours  daily  for  officer  students  to  utilize  as  a  lunchroom.  This 
program  was  fully  implemented  and  continues  as  an  on-going  activity 
at  USAIS. 

3.  REMARKS :  These  classrooms  serve  not  only  as  a  lunchroom  but 

as  a  lounge  and  rest  area.  Student  use  of  these  two  classrooms  has 
aided  in  eliminating  an  irritant,  as  the  Snack  Bar  facilities  are 
frequently  overcrowded  during  the  noon  hour.  The  primary  users  of 
these  classroom  facilities  are  the  students  in  the  Advanced  Course, 
and  the  results  of  opinion  surveys  administered  during  FY72  revealed 
that  IQAC  students  favorably  rate  this  item  as  contributing  to  the 
VOLAR  objective  of  creating  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  the  Army. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


TAB  D-105 


1.  ACTION:  Item  21,  Part  A.  Elimination  of  the  requirement  for  students 
to  stand  at  attention  at  the  beginning  of  each  class  until  a  report  was 
rendered  and  they  were  given  the  Comnand  "Take  Seats . " 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION:  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  TSB,  USAIS 

b.  The  requirement  for  students  to  stand  at  attention  at  the 
beginning  of  classes  was  terminated  in  January  1971,  at  the  direction 
of  the  Commandant.  This  action  was  fully  Implemented  at  USAIS,  and 
is  continuing  as  an  on-going  item. 

3.  REMARKS :  The  result  of  this  action  is  a  more  relaxed  atmosphere 
without  sacrificing  discipline  and  courtesy.  It  has  eliminated  an 
unnecessary  Irritant  to  the  students  as  validated  by  the  results  of 
opinion  surveys  administered  during  FY72  which  revealed  that  students 
favorably  rated  this  item  as  contributing  to  the  VOLAR  objectives. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  Tills  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


1.  ACTION:  Item  22,  Part  A.  Attempt  to  schedule  IOBC,  Ranger  and  Airborne 
courses  so  as  to  reduce  time  lapses  between  courses. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  Ops/Log,  USAIS 

b.  USAIS  schedules  classes,  to  the  extent  possible,  so  as  to  reduce 
time  lapses  between  courses.  A  continual  effort  is  made  between  DA, 

CONARC,  and  USAIS  to  insure  that  student  reporting  dates  for  courses 
are  scheduled  to  facilitate  the  minimum  time  lapses  between  courses 
within  the  confines  of  commissioning  dates  and  scheduling  constraints. 

3.  REMARKS i  The  reduction  of  time  lapses  between  courses  makes  officers 
available  for  training  duty  with  their  permanent  organization  faster, 
thereby  enabling  the  military  to  realize  more  efficient  utilization  of 
personnel.  It  also  enhances  student  morale  since  they  are  not  required 
to  take  leave  or  participate  in  filler  training  between  resident  courses 
of  instruction.  The  USAIS  Staff  and  Faculty  and  IOBC  students  rated 
this  item  as  favorably  contributing  to  the  VOLAR  objectives  on  opinion 
surveys  administered  during  FY72.  Continuing  efforts  with  CONARC  and  DA 
will  be  conducted  to  reduce  these  undesirable  time  lapses  for  resident 
students . 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  item  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  item  is  not  applicable  for  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


1.  ACTION :  Item  23,  Part  A.  Elimination  of  scheduling  of  classes 
before  0900  hours  on  days  following  night  training  which  terminated 
after  2200  hours. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  Ops/Log,  USAIS 

b.  Historically,  students  were  not  receptive  to  instruction  in 
early  morning  classes  following  late  night  instruction.  Consequently, 
in  January  1971,  USAIS  revised  the  master  scheduling  boards  for  all 
resident  courses  and  re-sequenced  training  to  insure  that  the  first 
academic  hour  on  days  following  late  night  instruction  remained  open. 

3.  REMARKS :  This  action  has  removed  an  unnecessary  student  irritant 
and  insured  that  students  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  be  adequately 
prepared  and  alert  for  morning  classes.  This  action  has  been  particularly 
well  received  by  students  as  evidenced  by  the  results  of  opinion  surveys 
administered  during  FY  72  which  revealed  that  both  the  USAIS  Staff  and 
Faculty  and  students  rated  this  item  as  contributing  to  the  VOLAR  concept 
of  increasing  professionalism  and  creating  a  more  favorable  attitude 
toward  the  Army. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


TAB  D-108 


1.  ACTION :  Item  24,  Part  A.  Revision  of  USAIS  weapons  Instruction 
(Practical  Work)  to  insure  that  work  groups  were  small  enough  to  allow 
ample  hands-on  training  by  all  students. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  Wpns  Dept,  USAIS. 

b.  In  January  1971,  practical  work  presented  by  the  USAIS  Weapons 
Department  was  reorganized  to  obtain  the  most  feasible  student /instruc¬ 
tor  ratios.  The  problems  were  designed  to  permit  maximum  hands-on 
training  within  the  constraints  of  time  and  available  resources.  This 
program  was  well  received  during  the  initial  VOLAR  test  and  was  retained 
and  upgraded  during  the  FY72  VOLAR  test. 

3.  REMARKS ;  Small  group  instruction  affords  a  greater  opportunity  for 
supervised  hands-on  training  and  facilitates  student  learning.  This 
action  received  a  favorable  rating  on  the  opinion  surveys  administered 
to  the  USAIS  Staff  and  Faculty  and  students  during  FY72,  as  contributing 
to  the  VOLAR  objectives  of  increasing  professionalism  and  creating  a  more 
favorable  attitude  toward  the  Army. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS: 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


TAB  D- 109 


1.  ACTION:  Item  25,  Part  A.  Insuring  that  instructors  did  not  make 
derogatory  remarks  about  classes  or  compare  one  class  with  another. 
Instructors  who  violate  prescribed  standards  were  to  be  immediately 
reassigned. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  IMD,  USAIS 

b.  In  January  1971,  the  Director  of  Instruction  sent  a  memorandum 
to  all  Academic  Departments  providing  guidance  concerning  instructor 
performance.  The  Instructor  Training  Course  orientation  conducted 

by  the  DOI,  was  modified  to  include  reference  to  the  memorandum.  Comnand 
influence  has  continued  to  be  used  to  insure  enforcement  of  this  policy. 

3.  REMARKS :  Since  implementation  of  this  action,  no  reports  of  this 
undesirable  practice  have  been  recorded.  Students  desire  to  be  treated 
in  a  professional  manner,  therefore,  the  elimination  of  this  practice 
has  contributed  to  student  morale.  The  results  of  opinion  surveys 
administered  during  FY72  indicate  that  students  favorably  rated  this 
item  as  contributing  to  the  VOLAR  concept  of  increasing  professionalism 
and  creating  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  the  Army. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


TAB  D-110 
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1.  ACTION:  Item  26,  Part  A.  Insured  that  all  personnel  at  USAIS  referred 
to  officers  attending  USAIS  courses  as  "officer  students"  instead  of  "student 
officers . " 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  Secy,  USAIS. 

b.  A  directive  published  by  the  Secretary,  USAIS,  on  2  December  1970, 
required  all  references  to  "student  officers"  be  changed  to  read  "officer 
students."  This  change  in  terminology  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
revision  of  the  USAIS  SOP. 

3.  REMARKS :  IOBC  students  felt  the  term  "student  officers"  was 
derogatory  in  that  it  implied  that  they  were  not  yet  conmissioned.  The 
revision  of  this  terminology  has  eliminated  this  irritant,  and  has  helped 
to  improve  the  self-image  of  the  junior  officer  attending  USAIS  courses. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


1.  ACTION :  Item  27,  Part  A.  Implementation  of  joint  classes  including 
IOAC ,  IOBC,  OCS,  and  NCOC  students.  Also,  IOAC  students  conducted  informal 
panel  sessions  for  IOBC  and  OCS  students. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION ;  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  DOI  (CD)/Ldrshp  Dept/BBOD,  USAIS . 

b.  During  the  initial  test  period,  experimental  classes  were  conducted 
which  combined  Advanced  Course  students  with  Basic  Course  students.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  joint  seminars  utilizing  IOAC,  IOBC,  and  OCS  students  were  held 

and  IOAC  students  were  used  as  panel  members  to  augment  faculty  presentations. 
These  panels  were  continued  in  FY72,  but  have  been  staffed  with  "snowbirds" 
and  "blackbirds"  instead  of  IOAC  students. 

3.  REMARKS: 

a.  Experience  sharing  is  the  most  significant  advantage  of  the  combined 
class  concept;  however,  scheduling  constraints  preclude  the  use  of  this 
type  instruction  on  a  sustained  basis.  Additionally,  experience  has  shown 
that  some  classes,  such  as  "Law  of  Land  Warfare",  are  not  adaptable  to 

this  approach.  In  several  cases  IOAC  students  presented  improper  techniques 
and  poor  examples  to  the  junior  leaders.  Where  scheduling  permits,  combining 
classes,  such  as  "Leadership  Aspects  of  Race  Relations,"  has  proved  valuable. 

b.  Composition  of  the  panels  previously  consisted  of  IOAC  students; 
however,  by  using  "blackbirds"  and  "snowbirds"  as  panel  members,  the  loss 
of  instruction  time  by  IOAC  students  has  been  reduced.  The  panels  have 
proved  to  be  very  successful  in  that  they  reinforce  faculty  presentations. 

The  results  of  the  opinion  surveys  conducted  during  FY72  indicate  that 
the  USAIS  Staff  and  Faculty  and  students  favorably  rated  this  action 

as  contributing  to  the  VOLAR  concept  of  increasing  professionalism  and 
creating  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  the  Army. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 


a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


TAB  D- 112 


1.  ACTION :  Item  28,  Part  A.  Insuring  that  all  students  coming  to 
USAIS  receive  up-to-date  information  packets  before  they  report  to 
Fort  Benning. 

2 .  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  TSB,  USAIS 

b.  The  initial  method  of  providing  students  with  advance  infor¬ 
mation  packets  included  forwarding  packets  to  College/University  PMS's 
for  distribution  to  graduates,  and  sending  packets  directly  to  personnel 
when  advance  orders  assigning  them  to  USAIS  were  received.  A  recent 
revision  to  this  procedures  includes:  Sending  PMS's  copies  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  packets  along  with  request  forms  to  enable  students  enroute  to 
USAIS  to  request  a  personal  copy;  sending  all  graduating  students  commis¬ 
sioned  Infantry  a  letter  of  congratulations  with  a  request  form  attached; 
continued  monitoring  of  orders  from  all  Army  AG's  assigning  students  to 
the  IOBC,  and  forwarding  the  packets  to  any  student  who  has  not  already 
requested  one;  having  the  Department  of  Nonresident  Instruction  forward 
Airborne /Ranger  packets  to  PMS's  for  issue  to  non-infantrymen  on  orders 
to  these  courses,  and  inclusion  of  a  section  on  the  request  form  to 
indicate  whether  or  not  the  Airborne /Ranger  packets  are  requested.  OCS 
and  NCOES  students  do  not  receive  advance  information  packets;  however, 
these  packets  are  issued  to  them  upon  arrival  at  Fort  Benning. 

3.  REMARKS :  The  revised  plan,  which  has  been  implemented,  should 
upgrade  this  action  and  enable  all  ROTC  officers  to  receive  the  packets 
prior  to  their  arrival  at  Fort  Benning.  This  action  has  proved  to  be 
extremely  useful  as  evidenced  by  the  results  of  opinion  surveys 
administered  during  FY72.  USAIS  Staff  and  Faculty  and  IOBC  students 
favorably  rated  this  item  as  contributing  to  the  VOLAR  concept  of 
increasing  professionalism  and  creating  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward 
the  Army. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


TAB  D-113 
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1.  ACTION ;  Item  29,  Part  A.  Incorporation  of  an  NCO  panel  discussion 
into  IOBC  on  NCO-Officer  relations. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  Ldrshp  Dept,  USAIS. 

b.  In  January  1971,  two  test  NCO  panels  were  organized  and  presented 
to  IOBC  classes  10-71  and  11-71.  The  experiment  proved  successful  and 
was  incorporated  into  the  IOBC  POI. 

3.  REMARKS :  Conducting  an  informal  seminar  of  this  type  assists  the 
IOBC  student  in  learning  how  NCO's  view  newly  commissioned  officers. 

It  affords  both  students  and  panel  members  the  opportunity  to  exchange 
points  of  view  on  all  aspects  of  the  proper  working  relationship  between 
an  officer  and  NCO.  The  class  strongly  reinforces  the  other  instruction 
presented  by  the  Leadership  Committee.  IOBC  students  and  USAIS  Staff 
and  Faculty  favorably  rated  this  item  as  contributing  to  the  VOLAR 
concept  of  increasing  professionalism  and  creating  a  more  favorable 
attitude  toward  the  Army. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


TAB  D-114 


1.  ACTION :  Item  30,  Part  A.  (Item  22,  ®MA)  The  creation  of  a  Student 
Affairs  Division  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  USAIS.  The  mission  of 
this  division  was  to  watch  over  actions  and  procedures  affecting  student 
motivation,  assist  Staff  and  Faculty  coordination  of  actions  involving 
students'  recommended  actions  to  the  Assistant  Commandant,  and  publish 

a  weekly  news  bulletin. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION:  (Actual  Cost  $4,  502.) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  Secy,  USAIS. 

b.  Student  Affairs  Division,  staffed  by  one  captain  and  one  civilian 
clerk,  was  created  in  January  1971  and  tasked  with  the  responsibilities 
outlined  above. 

3.  REMARKS :  The  Student  Affairs  Division  has  become  a  functional  part 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  USAIS.  It  publishes,  on  a  bi-weekly 
basis,  a  student  news  bulletin  that  provides  information  on  current 
USAIS  policies  and  student  items  of  interest.  The  division  also 
provides  the  USAIS  Staff  and  Faculty  with  current  information  on  3tudent 
wants,  needs,  and  attitudes.  The  results  of  opinion  surveys  administered 
during  FY72,  indicate  that  the  USAIS  Staff  and  Faculty  and  students 
favorably  rate  this  item  as  contributing  to  the  VOLAR  concept  of  increasing 
professionalism  and  creating  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  the  Army. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


1.  ACTION :  Item  31,  Part  A.  Insure  that  orientations  for  all  newly 
commissioned  officers  attending  IOBC  include  sufficient  information 
on  customs  of  the  service  and  standards  of  dress. 


2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  TSB,  USAIS 

b.  IOBC  students  receive  orientations  from  their  respective 
cadre  company  and  battalion  commanders  during  their  first  week  at 
Fort  Benning.  Customs  of  the  service  as  well  as  dress  standards  are 
stressed  in  these  orientations  and  are  covered  in  detail  in  pamphlets 
and  guides  provided  each  IOBC  student  upon  his  arrival  at  USAIS. 

TSB  sponsors  and  the  student  affairs  officer  also  provide  valuable 
assistance  in  these  areas. 

3.  REMARKS :  This  program  has  been  successfully  implemented  and 
provides  the  newly  commissioned  officers  the  basic  standards  for 
military  courtesy,  customs,  and  proper  wear  of  uniforms.  It  also 
affords  the  new  officers  a  chance  to  ask  questions  concerning  these 
policies.  The  results  of  opinion  surveys  administered  during  FY72 
indicate  that  the  USAIS  Staff  and  Faculty  and  IOBC  students  rate  this 
item  as  favorably  contributing  to  the  VOLAR  objectives  of  increasing 
professionalism  and  creating  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  the  Army. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


TAB  D-116 
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1.  ACTION :  Item  32,  Part  A.  Establishment  of  a  sponsor  program  with 
IOAC  students  sponsoring  IOBC  students. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  TSB,  USAIS 

b.  In  November  1971,  a  program  to  provide  IOBC  students  with  a  sponsor 
from  the  Infantry  Officer  Advanced  Course  was  initiated.  The  program 
provided  for  the  voluntary  procurement  of  IOAC  students  who  desire  to  be 
sponsors  for  IOBC  students.  The  IOBC  students  were  allowed  to  pick  the 
sponsor  of  their  choice  to  the  extent  possible,  and  the  sponsor  and 
sponsoree  were  "married  up"  during  the  IOBC  student's  first  week  at 
USAIS.  Due  to  the  lack  of  interest  by  IOAC  students  because  of  their 

own  academic  atmosphere,  IOBC  students  are  now  sponsored  by  The  School 
Brigade  staff.  In  the  near  future  the  Staff  and  Faculty  field  grade 
officers  of  USAIS  will  have  responsibility  for  sponsorship. 

3.  REMARKS :  This  program  is  an  on-going  activity  and  facilitates  the 
transition  of  the  newly  commissioned  officer  to  the  Army.  It  also 
provides  each  IOBC  student  the  opportunity  to  meet  socially  with  exper¬ 
ienced  Army  personnel  who  can  tell  them  about  policies  and  facilities 
at  Fort  Benning  and  in  the  Army.  This  program  has  proved  to  be  very 
successful  to  date,  and  with  the  shift  of  sponsorship  to  the  more 
experienced  USAIS  Staff  and  Faculty  field  grade  officers  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  the  program  will  contribute  even  more  to  the  professionalism  of  the 
Junior  Officer. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


TAB  D-117 
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1.  ACTION:  Item  33,  Part  A.  Elimination  of  the  requirement  for  IOBC 
officer  students  to  march  to  and  from  classes  on  the  Main  Post. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  TSB,  USAIS 

b.  In  January  1971  a  USAIS  memorandum  was  published  authorizing 
all  IOBC  students  to  drive  their  POV's  to  and  from  resident  classes  of 
instruction  on  Main  Post.  This  policy  has  been  continued  in  FY72  and 
expanded  parking  facilities  have  been  added  in  the  Infantry  Hall  area. 

3.  REMARKS :  This  action  has  been  included  in  the  USAIS  SOP  and  has 
been  well  received  by  the  IOBC  students.  The  results  of  opinion 
surveys  administered  during  FY72  indicate  that  IOBC  students  and  Cadre 
Staff  and  Faculty  favorably  rate  this  item  as  contributing  to  the 
VOLAR  concept  of  creating  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  the  Army. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  School 


TAB  D-118 


1.  ACTION:  Item  35,  Part  A.  Elimination  of  scheduling  of  examinations 
on  days  following  night  instruction. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agencies  -  Ops/Logs,  USAIS 

b.  In  January  1971  USAIS  Master  Scheduling  Boards  were  restructured 
to  insure  that  examinations  were  not  scheduled  on  days  following  night 
instruction. 

3.  REMARKS :  This  policy  has  been  continued  in  FY72  and  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  USAIS  SOP.  The  results  of  opinion  surveys 
administered  during  FY72  indicate  that  USAIS  students  and  Staff  and 
Faculty  favorably  rate  this  action  as  contributing  to  the  VOLAR  concept 

of  increasing  professionalism  and  creating  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward 
the  Army. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 


a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


1.  ACTION :  Item  37,  Part  A  (Item  21  OMA)  Dispatch  of  Training  Liaison 
Teams  to  Fort  Ord  and  Fort  Carson  on  a  periodic  basis. 


Item  40,  Part  A.  (Item  21  OMA)  Provision  of  advisory 
assistance  to  Fort  Ord  on  changes  and  modifications  of  the  BCT/Inf 
AIT  program. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (Actual  cost  $12,  469.  ) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  ODDLP,  USAIS 

b.  Because  of  their  nature,  these  items  are  consolidated  for 
reporting  purposes.  During  FY71  USAIS  sent  Liaison  Training  Teams  to 
Fort  Ord  and  Fort  Carson  on  a  periodic  basis;  the  teams  visited  Ford 
Ord  eight  times  and  Fort  Carson  once.  USAIS  provided  advisor  assistance 
to  Fort  Ord  in  the  BCT/Infantry  AIT  areas.  Command  response  to  these 
visits  indicate  that  they  were  useful  in  providing  assistance  to  Fort 
Ord  personnel  involved  in  the  Experimental  Volunteer  Army  Training 
Program  (EVATP) .  Ft  Carson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  engaged  in  Operational 
Readiness  Testing  and  did  not  require  assistance  from  USAIS  on  Basic 

Unit  Testing.  During  FY72  Liaison  Training  Teams  from  USAIS  visited 
Fort  Ord  again  to  observe  the  Experimental  Volunteer  Army  Training 
Program  in  operation. 

3.  REMARKS :  As  part  of  its  on-going  mission,  USAIS  has  provided  Fort 
Ord  assistance  in  updating  the  Army  Subjects  schedules  for  which  the 
Infantry  School  has  proponency.  In  Feb  72,  applicable  parts  of  the 
VOLAR  Experimental  Program  were  included  in  the  revised  BCT  program 
and  sent  to  the  field  for  review.  Field  review  by  USATC's  and  USAIS 
will  continue  for  three  cycles  of  training,  after  which  the  program 
will  be  analyzed  for  possible  revision.  USAIS  will  continue  to 
monitor  the  BCT  program  at  all  USATC's  conducting  BCT  and  will  be 
available  for  assistance  as  required. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Array  Service  Schools. 
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1.  ACTION:  Item  38,  Part  A.  Provision  of  additional  training  to  USAIS 
graduates  enroute  to  Fort  Carson  and  Fort  Ord. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION:  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  DOI  (CD),  USAIS 

b.  During  the  3d  and  4th  quarter  of  FY71  three  courses  cf  action  were 
taken  to  implement  this  program: 

(1)  Information  packets  were  distributed, 

(2)  A  VOLAR  briefing  was  presented. 

(3)  Additional  maintenance  training  was  presented  to  selected  students 
enroute  to  Fort  Carson. 

A  special  day  of  training  was  presented  to  IOBC  6-71  graduates  on  orders 
to  Fort  Carson  and  Fort  Ord.  This  training  included  information  packets 
on  the  two  posts  and  four  hours  of  additional  maintenance  training  and 
specific  leadership  instruction  on  contemporary  problems.  The  additional 
maintenance  training  was  also  made  available  to  NCOC  11B  graduates  enroute 
to  Fort  Carson. 

3.  REMARKS :  The  initial  program  was  successful  and  well  received  by 
the  students;  however,  as  Fort  Carson  and  Fort  Ord  initiated  VOLAR 
projects  at  their  respective  posts,  much  of  the  information  presented 
at  USAIS  was  duplicated.  Also,  the  contemporary  leadership  problems 
became  a  part  of  the  IOBC,  OCS,  and  NCOC  POI's  thus  eliminating  the  need 
for  a  special  class. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS: 

a.  This  action  has  been  discontinued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  not  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 
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1.  ACTION :  Item  39,  Part  A.  Provision  of  assistance  to  Fort  Carson 
training  programs  by  forwarding  instructional  packets  in  the  form  of 
16mm  kinescope  recordings . 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION:  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  ODDLP,  USAIS 

b.  In  January  1971,  USAIS  dispatched  a  Liaison  Instructor  Team  to 
Fort  Carson  to  provide  assistance  for  the  conduct  of  their  Experimental 
Volunteer  Army  Training  Programs  and  Operational  Readiness  Testing.  At 
this  time,  the  units  at  Fort  Carson  did  not  desire  the  16mm  kinescope 
recording  packets.  This  action  was  retained  in  the  FY72  test  program 

in  anticipation  of  subsequent  requests  for  USAIS  instructional  assistance, 
to  include  16mm  kinescope  recordings.  To  date,  Fort  Carson  has  not 
requested  USAIS  assistance  in  this  area. 

3.  REMARKS :  The  Combat  Arms  Training  Board  has  assumed  proponency  for 
actions  of  this  nature  and  is  prepared  to  provide  assistance  upon  request. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  has  been  assumed  by  the  CATB  located  at  Fort  Benning. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 
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1.  ACTION :  Item  41,  Part  A.  Distribution  of  instructional  packets  on 
contemporary  leadership  problems. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION :  (This  action  did  not  require  VOLAR  funds  for  FY  72) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  Ldrshp  Dept,  USAIS. 

b.  In  FY71  instructional  packets  concerning  contemporary  leadership 
problems  were  under  development  at  USAIS  to  be  forwarded  to  CONARC  during 
the  VOLAR  test  period.  However,  in  May  1971,  DA  established  the  Emerson 
Board  to  study  leadership  throughout  the  Army  and  all  USAIS  activities 
related  to  this  action  were  suspended  pending  the  results  of  the  Emerson 
Board  study.  In  June  1971,  USAIS  was  tasked  by  the  Emerson  Board  to 
provide  contemporary  leadership  instructional  packets  to  the  Board  for 
distribution  at  a  CONUS -wide  Leadership  Seminar  in  July  1971  at  Fort  Bragg. 

3.  REMARKS :  The  leadership  packets  were  prepared  by  USAIS  and  forwarded 

to  the  Emerson  Board  for  distribution.  Additionally,  the  Leadership  Department 
is  presenting  a  monthly  seven  hour  block  of  instruction  on  "Leadership  for 
Professionals"  to  all  Fort  Benning  personnel  in  the  grade  E5  through  06. 

Results  of  the  opinion  surveys  administered  during  FY72  indicate  that  the 
USAIS  Staff  and  Faculty  and  students  favorably  rated  this  item  as  contributing 
to  the  VOLAR  concept. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 
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SECTION  3 

SUMMARY  AND  ANALYSIS 
of 

USAIS  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  ITEMS 
(PART  B,  SECTION  V,  FY72,  BENNING  PLAN,  MVA) 
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1.  ACTION :  Item  1,  Part  B.  (Item  15  OMA)  Continue  to  increase  the 
usage  of  Programed  Instruction  in  Resident  USAIS  Courses. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION:  (Actual  cost  $33,232.) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  DOI  (IMD) ,  USAIS. 

b.  This  program  was  part  of  an  on-going  activity  to  upgrade  the 
academic  excellence  of  USAIS  as  an  educational  institution.  During 
the  VOLAR  test  period,  a  GS-12,  Program  Instructional  Technologist, 
and  a  GS-3,  Clerk-typist,  were  hired  to  accelerate  the  efforts  in 
this  area.  The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  increase  the  number 
and  quality  of  Programmed  Instructional  Texts,  Computer-Assisted 
Instructional  (CAI)  classes,  Automated  Student  Response  Teaching 
System  (SRTS)  classes,  programs  available  in  the  Individual  Learning 
Center  (ILC) ,  and  the  Unit  Training  Extension  Course  (UTEC) . 

c.  The  chart  below  represents  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  these 
four  areas  during  the  18  month  test  period. 


New  Programmed  Texts 
New  CAI  classes 
New  SRTS  Instruction 
New  ILC  Programs 
New  UTEC  Lessons 


41 

23  hrs 
8  hrs 

184  (200  hrs) 
56 


d.  Additionally,  there  are  20  programs  presently  under  development 
for  future  inclusion  in  both  resident  and  non-resident  USAIS  courses  of 
instruction  and  a  supplement  to  CONARC  Regulation  350-54  has  been 
developed  to  provide  guidance  for  the  development,  application,  and 
utilization  of  Programmed  Texts  at  USAIS. 

3.  REMARKS: 

a.  Programmed  Learning  is  a  technical  and  highly  developed  educa¬ 
tional  technique.  The  forms  of  programmed  instruction  presently  in 
use  at  the  Infantry  School  are  built  on  the  principle  of  active  student 
participation  in  the  learning  process.  In  addition  to  actively  involving 
the  student,  programed  instruction  provides  the  following  benefits:  ter¬ 
minal  objectives  are  explicitly  stated  at  the  outset  of  the  instruction; 
students  are  provided  immediate  feedback  on  their  progress;  students 
proceed  at  their  own  pace  through  the  instruction;  the  learning  process 
is  behavior/perf ormance  oriented  rather  than  time  oriented;  and  the 
instruction  is  essentially  reproducible  each  time  it  is  administered. 

b.  The  evaluation  of  the  attitudinal  reception  of  programmed 
instruction  was  accomplished  through  a  survey,  by  questionnaire,  of 
resident  USAIS  students.  Approximately  947.  of  the  surveyed  students 
responded  that  they  had  encountered  at  least  two  of  the  four  forms  of 
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programmed  instruction  available  at  USAIS.  Some  69%  of  the  respondents 
felt  that  programned  instruction  and  like  programs  will  favorably  affect 
career  intentions  of  classes  exposed  to  this  media  in  the  future.  All 
four  forms  of  programmed  instruction  were  deemed  by  the  majority  of 
the  respondents  to  be  either  superior  or  slightly  superior  to  more 
conventional  forms  of  instruction.  Approximately  77%  of  the  respondents 
who  were  exposed  to  programmed  instruction  felt  that  it  generated  more 
interest  in  the  subject  matter  being  presented  than  did  conventional 
instructional  methods.  Finally,  98%  of  the  surveyed  personnel  exposed 
to  programmed  instruction  felt  that  it  had  definitely  enhanced  or  at 
least  slightly  enhanced  their  professional  capabilities. 

c.  Additionally,  results  of  opinion  surveys  administered  during 
FY72  indicated  that  students  and  the  USAIS  Staff  and  Faculty  gave  this 
item  a  high  rating  as  contributing  to  the  VOLAR  concept  of  increasing 
professionalism  and  creating  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  the  Army. 

d.  As  the  usage  of  programmed  instruction  continues  to  expand  in 
resident  and  non-resident  courses,  its  contribution  toward  building  a 
professional,  volunteer  force  will  likewise  be  magnified. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 
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1.  ACTION :  Item  2,  Part  B.  Continue  to  develop  terrain  models  to  be 
used  as  training  devices  to  teach  command  and  control  of  airmobile 
operations  at  USAIS. 

,  2.  IMPLEMENTATION:  (Actual  cost  $5,303.) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  BBOD,  USAIS 

b.  This  program  was  initiated  in  March  1969,  and  was  designed  to 
enhance  the  training  of  conmanders  and  key  staff  officers  to  command 
and  control  combat  operations  from  an  airborne  platform.  The  problem 
was  initially  presented  to  the  Special  Vietnam  Officers  Orientation 
Course.  In  FY71,  the  problem  was  also  presented  to  selected  IOAC 
students  on  a  test  basis.  The  concept  was  evaluated  in  December  1970, 
and  was  found  to  be  superior  to  the  conventional  form  of  instruction. 

c.  During  the  initial  VOLAR  test  period  (1  Jan  -  30  Jun  71),  VOLAR 
funds  were  used  to  upgrade  this  program.  A  50-man  classroom  was  divided 
into  five  student  training  stations.  Four  of  the  stations  contain  terrain 
models  and  platform-mounted  mock-ups  of  a  UH-1  equipped  with  locally 
fabricated  simulations  of  the  AN/ASC  15  command  and  control  communications 
console.  The  four  terrain  models  were  constructed  to  represent  different 
battlefield  environments  that  would  possibly  be  encountered  in  Europe, 
Korea,  Vietnam,  or  the  Middle  East.  The  fifth  station  is  used  to 
familiarize  the  students  with  the  simulators  and  the  particular  terrain 
model  they  will  be  using.  This  station  employs  a  tape/slide/color  TV 
presentation  on  the  conduct  of  the  simulator  training  and  affords  the 
student  mission  commander  and  his  staff  a  facility  for  conducting  a 

pre -mission  briefing. 

d.  This  program  is  offered  as  an  IOAC  elective  in  which  qualified 
students  are  employed  to  develop  problem  scenarios  for  presentation 

to  their  contemporaries  during  a  formal  three  hour  class  as  part  of 
the  Aerial  Employment  instruction.  In  addition  to  IOAC  students, 

SVOC,  USAR,  NG,  and  foreign  army  students  utilize  the  simulator. 

3.  REMARKS: 

a.  The  Combined  Arms  Tactical  Training  Simulator  (CATTS)  has 
proven  superior  to  the  more  conventional  forms  of  instruction  in  this 
type  of  training.  The  system  has  effectively  reduced,  to  the  extent 
possible,  the  degree  to  which  a  student  must  imagine  or  simulate  the 
situation  and  environment.  Additionally,  active  student  participation 
generated  by  this  mode  increases  motivation,  interest,  and  proficiency 
in  executing  tactical  operations. 

b.  A  distinct  advantage  of  the  simulator  as  a  training  vehicle  is 
its  adaptability  to  the  use  of  peer  instruction.  Experimentation  in  this 
area  has  furnished  very  effective  results  by  providing  valuable  instruc¬ 
tional  feedback  and  increased  student  interest.  This  methodology 
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reduces  the  student  to  instructor  ratio  and  allows  the  presentation 

limitatl r»yPe  1rtrUKtl°n  Wlthin  th£  constraints  of  current  Ltructor 
imitations.  During  the  period  between  1  September  1971  and  30  June  1079 

ofeior73Sin8  h6ViCe  brn  US£d  t0  traln  l’ 859  of  f^ers  for  a  total  ’ 
or  10,735  manhours  of  training.  ocai 

c.  The  Combined  Arms  Tactical  Training  Simulator  (CATTS)  is  a 
p  ime  example  of  an  educational  innovation  that  has  enhanced  the 
professional  excellence  of  the  Infantry  School,  as  validated  by  the 
resuits  of  opinion  surveys  administered  during  FY72,  which  indicate 

ref  J0AC  students  and  the  USAIS  Staff  and  Faculty  favorably 

rate  this  item  as  contributing  to  the  VOLAR  concept  of  increasing 
professionalism  and  creating  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  the  Army. 

pffod'  A"  eval“ati°n  concerning  itself  largely  with  the  comparative 
effectiveness  of  the  present  simulated  instructional  mode,  as  opposed 
to  the  previous  conventional  presentation,  was  conducted  during 
arch-April,  1972.  Results  of  the  survey  indicate  that  the  present 
simulated  instructional  mode  is  significantly  better  than  the  previous 
conventional  presentation;  there  is  a  significant  increase  in  the 

sf.c°nfidence  t0  Perform  the  job;  it  is  more  effective,  interesting 
n  elicited  greater  personal  involvement  in  the  training  experience 
than  any  other  method  of  instruction  used  at  USAIS;  and  it  has  increased 
the  professional  competence  of  the  students.  (See  TAB  B  Part  for  » 
detailed  report  of  Evaluation  Results) 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  The  Combined  Arms  Tactical  Training  Simulator  action  should  be 
continued  at  Fort  Benning  and  its  application  expanded  to  include  all 
appropriate  instruction.  Further,  the  use  of  simulation  training  should 
be  investigated  as  a  means  of  improving  instruction  throughout  the 
Infantry  School. 

b.  Simulation  training  such  as  CATTS  should  be  implemented  in  every 
an^  installation  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  training  contenders 

and  staff  officers  to  command  and  control  tactical  operations. 
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1.  ACTION i  Item  3,  Part  B.  (Item  14  OMA)  Continue  to  construct  and 
refine  a  test  model  Infantry  School  Learning  Center  consisting  of  student 
carrels  designed  for  use  in  IOAC  elective  programs. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION:  (Actual  cost  $282,  232.  ) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  DOI(IMD),  USAIS 

b.  The  Individual  Learning  Center  (ILC)  opened  on  1  March  1971, 
in  a  modified  50-man  classroom.  The  ILC  was  designed  to  provide  USAIS 
students,  Staff  and  Faculty  and  other  military  personnel  and  their 
dependents  with  a  facility  that  would  offer  a  variety  of  reinforcing 
and  supplementing  instructional  programs  presented  through  the  use  of 
various  electronic  teaching  machines. 

c.  The  ILC  presently  has  fifty  individual  student  carrels  equipped 
with  table-mounted  Norelco  Synchrotutors  (employing  cassette  tapes  and 
35mm  slides),  and  wall-mounted  slide  projectors.  Three  super  8mm 
movie  projectors  provide  short  motion  sequences,  and  are  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  synchrotutor's  tape/slide  format.  Fifty  QRS 
responders  provide  the  carrels  with  a  student  response  capability  when 
electrically  connected  with  the  synchrotutors.  Programs  automatically 
stop  when  questions  are  posed,  and  restart  when  the  correct  answer 

is  given.  Additionally,  10  carrels  contain  color  TV  monitors  which 
can  be  linked  to  either  the  USAIS  central  Educational  Television 
Distribution  Systems  or  to  independent  video  cassette  tape  players. 

d.  The  ILC  program  inventory  consists  of  184  programs  for  a  total 
of  200  hours.  The  four  subject  matter  categories  Include:  military 
subjects  that  reinforce  classroom  Instruction,  enrichment  subjects  that 
complement  classroom  instruction,  decision  problems  that  test  the 
student's  ability  to  apply  the  principles  and  techniques  he  has  learned, 
and  selected  guest  speaker  presentations. 

e.  Due  to  the  increased  student  requirements  created  by  mandatory 
instruction  for  all  resident  USAIS  courses  scheduled  for  presentation 
in  the  ILC,  the  projected  expansion  of  the  ILC  in  first  quarter  FY73 
will  increase  the  number  of  study  carrels  to  135.  The  expanded 
facility  will  contain  131  carrels  equipped  with  audio  cassette  players 
and  slide  projectors  and  4  carrels  used  for  program  production. 
Additionally,  the  number  of  video  cassette  players  will  be  increased 
to  30.  The  increased  size  of  the  ILC  will  also  allow  for  primary 
Instruction  experimentation. 

3.  REMARKS: 

a.  The  ILC  is  geared  to  facilitate  the  individual's  learning  process. 
Seven  conditions  necessary  to  accomplish  this  goal  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  ILC.  They  are: 


(1)  Active  student  participation  in  learning. 

(2)  Instructional  pace  geared  to  the  individual. 

(3)  Inmediate  knowledge  of  results  and  reinforcement. 

(4)  Logical  development  and  arrangement  of  subject  matter. 

(5)  Subject  matter  behaviorally  or  performance  oriented. 

(6)  Reduction  of  student  anxiety. 

(7)  Creation  of  student  motivation. 

b.  Problem  areas  on  maintenance  of  equipment  have  occurred  in 
the  ILC  in  two  areas:  The  syncrotutors  and  the  video  tape  playback 
units.  The  synchrotutors  have  been  replaced  with  new  modified  units, 
and  they  are  now  operating  normally.  The  Sony  video  tape  units 
have  had  minor  equipment  problems  but  are  considered  satisfactory 
for  use  in  the  ILC. 

c.  The  proponent  agency  conducted  an  evaluation  of  the  reception 
of  the  ILC  by  means  of  an  attitudlnal  survey  of  six  classes  of  resident 
students.  Two  of  the  questions  in  this  survey  specifically  addressed 
professionalism  and  career  intentions.  Some  73%  of  the  students  felt 
that  the  ILC  had  enhanced  their  professional  capabilities  while  some 
757.  responded  that  the  ILC  and  like  programs  may  be  of  benefit  in 
attracting  and  retaining  future  personnel.  Additionally,  the  results 
of  opinion  surveys  administered  during  FY72  indicate  that  the  USAIS 
Staff  and  Faculty  and  students  favorably  rate  this  item  as  contributing 
to  the  VOLAR  concept. 

d.  The  ILC  provides  students  with  a  means  of  initiating,  supplementing, 
and  complementing  instruction.  This  program  is  particularly  appropriate 
for  students  with  lower  than  desired  levels  of  knowledge  validated  by 
results  of  pre-course  survey,  diagnostic,  and  end  of  block  examinations. 
Additionally,  the  ILC  provides  the  students  with  a  facility  in  which  to 
explore  areas  of  interest  not  covered  in  the  courses  they  may  be  attending. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


1.  ACTION :  Item  4,  Part  B.  The  addition  of  two  Large  Screen  Television 
Receivers,  Kalent  Tele-Beam  Model  A912-B,  to  the  existing  television 
distribution  system  in  Building  Number  4,  Infantry  Hall. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION:  (Actual  cost  None  during  FY  72.  ) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  DOI  (TV),  USAIS. 

b.  This  system  provides  Infantry  Hall  with  two  200-man  classroom 
facilities  where  students  can  see  all  aspects  of  the  picture  with 
improved  viewing  of  details.  Original  plans  called  for  the  Installation 
of  four  large-screen  receivers.  However,  in  April  1971,  CONARC  authorized 
USAIS  to  proceed  with  a  program  to  convert  existing  television  facilities 
to  color.  Consequently,  only  two  of  the  large  screen  systems  were  pur¬ 
chased  since  this  system  is  not  convertible  from  black  and  white  to  color. 
The  two  units  have  been  installed  and  are  fully  operational. 


3.  REMARKS: 


a.  The  large  screen  system  offers  several  advantages  to  students 
and  instructors  that  are  not  available  with  the  conventional  small 
screen,  wall-mounted  systems.  It  allows  for  centrally  controlled 
sound,  provides  a  clearer  picture  due  to  intensification  of  the  image 
projection,  orients  students  toward  the  front  of  the  classroom  for 
viewing  purposes,  and  allows  the  instructor  to  turn  the  projector  on  and 
off  at  will. 

b.  An  extensive  evaluation  of  large  screen  television  versus  small 
screen  television  was  conducted  during  FY72.  The  evaluation,  which 
encompassed  approximately  500  students,  indicates  that  overall,  students 
generally  prefer  the  large  screen  system  and  overwhelmingly  favored  the 
large  screen  sound  system.  Students  also  tended  toward  a  positive  feeling 
that  large  screen  TV  rather  than  small  screen  would  increase  professionalism 
on  the  part  of  the  Infantry  School.  Results  of  opinion  surveys  administered 
during  FY72  indicate  that  students  and  the  USAIS  Staff  and  Faculty  favorably 
rated  this  item  as  contributing  to  the  V01AR  objectives. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  not  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools 
because  the  current  trend  in  Army  Educational  Television  is  towards  conversion 
to  total  color  programming  and  the  Kalent  Tele-Beam  Model  A912-B  Large  Screen 
Television  Receiver  at  USAIS  has  black  and  white  capability  only. 


1.  ACTION :  Item  5,  Part  B.  Use  of  educational  television  facilities 
in  support  of  USAIS  resident  instruction. 

2.  IMPLEMENTATION:  (Actual  cost  $81,  000.  ) 

a.  Action  Agency  -  DOI  (TV),  USAIS 

b.  This  progiam  consists  of  a  five  year  phased  conversion  to  color 
television  and  will  upgrade  the  present  black  and  white  system  which  has 
been  in  use  since  1964.  During  the  VOLAR  test  period,  four  color  videotape 
recorders  and  two  color  film  chains  have  been  installed  and  are  operational. 
Thirteen  classrooms  have  been  converted  from  black  and  white  to  color 
monitors.  Three  of  the  eight  television  channels  used  throughout  Infantry 
Hall  now  have  color  capability. 

c.  During  FY  73,  the  color  television  capability  will  be  expanded 

by  the  purchase  of  color  cameras,  a  fifth  color  videotape  recorder,  conversion 
of  a  mobile  van  to  color  capability,  and  the  conversion  of  more  classrooms 
to  color  monitors. 

3.  REMARKS :  Color  television  enhances  the  realism  of  the  instruction 
and  increases  student  interest  in  the  subject  matter.  The  equipment 
presently  installed  provides  USAIS  with  the  capability  of  producing  and 
broadcasting  color  videotapes  to  the  thirteen  classrooms  equipped  with 
the  color  monitors.  Student  exposure  to  color  television  had  been  minimal 
since  a  suitable  store  of  instructional  color  tapes  had  not  yet  been 
developed.  However,  there  are  now  thirty  color  tapes  available,  and 
student  reaction  to  color  versus  black  and  white  is  very  favorable  as 
indicated  by  a  study  prepared  for  CONARC  by  the  Television  Division,  DOI, 
USAIS.  Results  of  opinion  surveys  administered  during  FY72  indicate  that 
students  and  the  USAIS  Staff  and  Faculty  favorably  rate  this  action  as 
contributing  to  the  VOLAR  objectives.  Evaluations  on  various  aspects 
pertaining  to  the  usage  of  color  television  will  continue  throughout 

the  five  years  of  the  phased  conversion. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a.  This  action  should  be  continued  at  USAIS. 

b.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  Service  Schools. 


TAB  D-132 


TAB  D-119 


TAB  E 


SUMMARY  AND  PROGRESS  ANALYSIS  OF  FORT  BENNING 
FUNDED  AND  NON-FUNDED  MVA  PROJECTS 


PROJECT  VOLAR 


FORT  BENNING,  GEORGIA 


SUMMARY  &  PROGRESS  ANALYSIS  OF  FORT  BENNING  MVA  PROJECTS 


Progress  of  Non-Funded  Projects  Initiated  at  Fort  Benning 


ACTION:  Section  II,  Item  1.  Establish  a  quality  control  system  with  a 
full-time  quality  control  officer  in  each  major  unit  reporting  to  the  unit 
commander. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  C/S.  All  major  commands 
appointed  quality  control  officers  to  act  as  a  coordinating  agency 
between  subordinate  units  and  the  VOLAR  Control  Group  and  to  monitor 
the  implementation  of  the  Benning  Plan.  The  quality  control  officer's 
job  consisted  of  preparing  studies,  progress  and  status  reports  on  aU 
phases  of  the  Benning  Plan;  evaluating  and  forwarding  suggestions 
from  units  to  the  VOLAR  Control  Group  for  further  evaluation;  and  in 
maintaining  liaison  with  unit  commanders  and  staff  to  determine  suc¬ 
cess  in  implementation  of  the  Benning  Plan.  This  officer  also  kept 
his  commander  informed  as  to  all  recent  developments  and  changes 

in  the  VOLAR  program .  Due  to  the  expansive  nature  of  the  quality 
control  officer's  job,,  some  commands  assigned  additional  personnel 
to  assist  him  in  monitoring  the  test  program. 

b.  REMARKS:  Command  responses  expressed  a  most  favorable 
attitude  toward  the  quality  control  system  as  a  coordinating  agency 
during  the  VOLAR  experiment.  The  quality  control  organization  down 
through  major  command  level  has  proven  very  successful  in  imple¬ 
menting  and  evaluating  the  Benning  Plan.  However,  this  super¬ 
imposed  additional  staff  element  is  not  considered  desirable  as  a 
continuing  semi-permanent  arrangement.  Major  commands  and 
Directorates  will  continue  the  monitorship  of  the  MVA  program  within 
the  framework  of  existing  authorized  staff. 


ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  2.  Take  appropriate  action  to  slow  down 
work  pace.  Establish  more  realistic  suspense  dates. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  C/S.  Implementation  of 
this  item  resulted  in  a  post-wide  effort  to  establish  work  loads, 
priorities  and  suspense  dates  to  enable  personnel  to  perform  their 
duties  with  a  minimum  loss  of  time  and  provide  optimum  use  of  avail¬ 
able  time. 

b.  REMARKS:  This  action  is  very  well  received.  As  a  result  of 
the  organization  of  USAIS  POIs  to  eliminate  weekend  training  and  the 
emphasis  at  Fort  Benning  on  achieving  a  five-day  work  week,  most 
personnel  now  have  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holidays  off.  However, 
the  current  personnel  situation  and  mission  and  non-mission  related 
tasking  by  higher  headquarters  is  reaching  a  level  at  Fort  Benning 
where  the  creditability  of  this  action  could  soon  be  undermined.  This 
action  will  continue  at  Fort  Benning  consistent  with  mission  require¬ 
ments.  For  additional  information  see  figures  A-l  and  A-64  ,  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  Implemented 

at  other  Army  installations  and  its  recognition  as  a  specific  MVA  action 
should  be  considered  at  each  level  of  command  responsible  for  mission 
tasking. 

ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  3.  Eliminate  "hurry  up  and  wait."  Comman¬ 
ders  at  all  levels  must  make  a  constant  effort  to  plan  ahead. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  C/S.  A  command  letter 
was  published  on  27  November  1970  directing  implementation  on  this 
item.  Units  on  post  revised  their  operation  as  necessary  to  reduce 
non-productive  waiting  time  to  a  minimum. 

b.  REMARKS:  Command  response  indicated  that  this  action  has 
been  favorably  received  by  both  soldiers  and  commanders.  Proper 
scheduling,  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  required  by  the  first 
line  supervisor,  and  more  professional  performance  by  the  individual 
soldier  has  made  the  elimination  of  "hurry  up  and  wait"  possible. 

Again,  the  treatment  of  the  soldier  as  a  professional  helps  to  foster 

a  better  self-image  and  better  performance  by  the  individual.  This 
action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning  consistent  with  mission  re¬ 
quirements.  For  additional  information  see  figure  A-10,  TAB  A. 


TAB  E-2 


c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations . 

ACTION:  Section  II,  Item  4.  Insure  that  military  personnel  are  treated 
with  courtesy  and  respect  and  that  this  attitude  is  instilled  in  all  per¬ 
sonnel,  military  and  civilian,  who  deal  in  sendees,  such  as  finance 
and  personnel  clerks,  medical  personnel,  PX  and  Commissary  personnel, 
etc . ,  actions  being  taken  include: 

a.  Conduct  a  customer-relations  course  for  all  PX  employees 
and  DA  civilians  who  deal  in  services. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  An  intensive 
Customer-Relations  Program  has  been  developed  on  a  continuing  basis 
to  train  new  PX  employees  and  retrain  present  employees  in  the  im¬ 
portance  of  courtesy  and  service  to  the  customer.  To  augment  this 
program,  several  training  aids  such  as  booklets  entitled  "Courtesy 

in  Retail  Stores,"  have  been  distributed  to  all  PX  employees.  The 
Civilian  Personnel  Office  integrated  a  two-hour  block  of  instruction 
on  customer-relations  into  the  quarterly  Basic  Supervisors'  Course 
and  the  Middle  Managers'  Course.  A  periodic  course  is  also  given 
to  Commissary  personnel. 

(2)  REMARKS:  Command  response  indicates  that  a  better  working 
relationship  has  been  created  between  employees  and  military  personnel. 
Employees  of  PX  fo  Jities  are  more  courteous  and  helpful  and  customers 
appreciate  this  treatment.  Service  is  quicker  and  more  efficient  with  a 
mutual  understanding  and  respect  between  employees  and  soldier 
customers.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 

b.  Maintain  a  part-time  quality  control  group  to  conduct  unan¬ 
nounced  visits  to  service  facilities  (PX,  Commissary,  laundries,  banks, 
housing  office,  etc.),  to  insure  that  courteous,  quality  service  is 
being  given  to  customers  and  to  report  deficiencies . 


TAB  E-3 


1 


(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  A  group  was  organized 
consisting  of  a  field  grade  officer,  a  company  grade  officer  and  an  NCO. 
These  personnel,  provided  by  DIO  and  DPCA,  would  make  bi-monthly 
unannounced  visits  to  facilities  rendering  service  to  the  public,  except 
for  MEDDAC .  A  review  of  the  Service  Facilities  Quality  Control  Group 
composition  on  26  July  1971  resulted  in  the  present  composition:  one 
captain  from  DIO,  one  captain  from  DPCA,  one  officer  from  USAIC 
Company  Grade  Officers’  Council  (lieutenant  or  captain)  and  one  soldier 
from  USAIC  Soldiers'  Council  (E4  or  E5). 

(2)  REMARKS:  The  major  commands  report  that  this  action  is 
highly  favored  and  there  has  been  a  measurable  improvement  in  the 
attitude  of  civilian  employees  who  staff  post  service  facilities.  The 
primary  facilities  visited  were  those  of  the  Post  Exchange,  Special 
Services  and  Commissary.  All  visits  caused  improvements,  in  varying 
degrees,  to  the  services  provided  at  all  these  facilities.  The  more 
recent  visits  have  identified  a  decreasing  number  of  areas  for  improve¬ 
ment,  therefore  future  visits  will  be  conducted  on  a  bi-quarterly  basis. 
This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning.  For  additional  informa¬ 
tion  see  Figure  A-36  TAB  A 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations . 


TAB  E-4 


ACTION: — Section  II,  Item  5 .  Insure  that  military  personnel  in  uniform 
receive  priority  at  all  times  at  service  and  check-out  counters,  or  pro¬ 
vide  separate  check-out  counters  for  them  in  all  post  service  facilities. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agencies:  DIO  and  Post  Exchange . 

A  separate  check-out  counter  for  military  personnel  in  uniform  was 
established  in  the  Main  Retail  Stores  on  11  January  1971.  This  service 
was  first  established  during  all  hours  of  operation  in  the  Main  Retail 
Store.  It  became  apparent  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  establish  a 
separate  check-out  for  military  personnel  in  uniform  on  weekends 
since  very  few  customers  shopped  in  uniform.  As  a  result,  the  sepa¬ 
rate  check-out  is  only  provided  for  personnel  in  military  uniform  on 
weekdays.  Also  two  separate  counters  for  military  personnel  in  uni¬ 
form  were  established  in  the  Main  Commissary  and  the  Commissary 
Annex. 

b.  REMARKS:  The  commands  favor  this  action  in  that  it  enables 

the  soldier  to  shop  quickly  during  the  lunch  hour  on  weekdays  and 
permits  him  to  get  back  to  duty.  This  action  will  be  continued  at 
Fort  Benning.  For  additional  information  see  Figure  A-65  TAB  A 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations . 


ACTION:  Section  II,  Item  5.  Insure  that  military  personnel  in  uniform 
receive  priority  at  all  times  at  service  and  check-out  counters,  or  pro¬ 
vide  separate  check-out  counters  for  them  in  all  post  service  facilities. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agencies:  DIO  and  Post  Exchange. 

A  separate  check-out  counter  for  military  personnel  in  uniform  was 
established  in  the  Main  Retail  Stores  on  11  January  1971.  This  service 
was  first  established  during  all  hours  of  operation  in  the  Main  Retail 
Store.  It  became  apparent  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  establish  a 
separate  check-out  for  military  personnel  in  uniform  on  weekends 
since  very  few  customers  shopped  in  uniform.  As  a  result,  the  sepa¬ 
rate  check-out  is  only  provided  for  personnel  in  military  uniform  on 
weekdays.  Also  two  separate  counters  for  military  personnel  in  uni¬ 
form  were  established  in  the  Main  Commissary  and  the  Commissary 
Annex. 


b.  REMARKS:  The  commands  favor  this  action  in  that  it  enables 
the  soldier  to  shop  quickly  during  the  lunch  hour  on  weekdays  and 
permits  him  to  get  back  to  duty.  This  action  will  be  continued  at 
Fort  Benning.  For  additional  information  see  Figure  A-65  TAB  A 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
othei  Army  installations. 


TAB  E-5 


ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  6.  Permit  an  optional  civilian  dress  policy  for 

personnel  who  must  work  during  normal  off-duty  hours  (except  where  duties 
necessitate  wear  of  uniform). 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  Authority  to  wear 
civilian  clothing  when  required  to  work  on  Saturdays,  Sundays, and  holidays 
was  published  in  USAIC  Circular  600-67. 

b.  REMARKS:  Command  response  indicated  that  soldiers  appreciate 
the  benefits  of  this  action.  Allowing  individuals  to  wear  civilian  clothes 
on  weekends  and  holidays  helps  create  a  more  casual  atmosphere  for 
soldiers  who  must  work  and,  when  they  are  finished,  permits  them  to 
continue  their  off-duty  activities  with  the  least  amount  of  delay.  This 
action  was  considered  by  some  as  the  removal  of  an  unnecessary  irritant. 

Some  savings  to  soldiers  on  dry  cleaning  and  laundering  costs  resulted 

in  the  implementation  of  this  action.  This  action  will  be  continued  at 
Fort  Benning.  For  additional  information  see  figure  A -23,  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations . 

ACTION:  Section  II,  Item  7.  Permit  wear  of  shirt  without  blouse  in  admini¬ 
strative  areas  of  all  buildings. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  This  action  was  im¬ 
plemented  in  USAIC  Circular  600-67. 

b.  REMARKS:  The  major  commands  report  that  this  item  is  favorably 
received.  It  contributes  significantly  to  morale  and  convenience  of  personnel 
working  in  administrative  areas.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 
For  additional  information  see  figure  A-19,  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations  as  the  situation  warrants. 


n 


ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  8.  Insure  that  the  only  Items  required  to 
be  worn  on  the  fatigue  uniform  are  rank,  branch  insignia,  "US  Army" 
tape,  name  tape  and  unit  patch,  and  that  all  other  authorized  badges 
are  worn  at  the  option  of  the  individual. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  This  action  was 
implemented  by  USAIC  Circular  600-67. 

b.  REMARKS:  This  action  continued  to  have  favorable  response 
from  all  major  commands.  To  the  soldiers  it  represents  elimination  of 
another  potential  form  of  an  unnecessary  irritant.  Some  savings  to 
soldiers  on  tailoring  costs  resulted  in  the  implementation  of  this 
action.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning.  For  additional 
Information  see  figure  A- 18,  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations. 

ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  9.  Insure  that  unit  weekend  and  holiday 
detail  rosters  for  soldiers  are  published  at  least  3  days  in  advance. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  This  action 
was  incorporated  initially  into  USAIC  Circular  600-67,  and  displayed 
on  unit  bulletin  boards  throughout  the  commands. 

b.  REMARKS:  The  reaction  from  major  commands  is  favorable. 
The  soldiers  appreciate  being  able  to  plan  ahead  for  weekends  and 
holidays  without  having  to  worry  about  last  minute  commitments.  This 
action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning.  For  additional  information 
see  figure  A-66,  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  Installations. 


TAB  E-7 


ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  10.  Maintain  a  5-day  work  week  and  insure 
that  personnel  who  are  required  to  perform  weekend  and  holiday  duties 
receive  compensatory  time  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  The  5 -day  work 
week  was  implemented  for  all  major  commands  in  Jan  71  and  for  the 
Infantry  School  in  early  March  71 . 

b.  REMARKS:  The  5-day  work  week  is  one  of  the  most  enthusias¬ 

tically  received  items  in  the  Benning  Plan.  The  five-day  work  week  is 
perhaps  the  single  most  significant  action  taken  during  the  MVA  experi¬ 
ment  to  improve  the  life-style  of  the  soldier.  The  impact  of  this  action 
upon  the  professionalism  of  the  soldier  is  derived  from  treating  the 
soldier  as  a  professional.  The  general  concensus  seems  to  be  that 
soldiers  more  willingly  accept  long  days  if  they  can  look  forward  to 
some  free  time  on  the  weekends  to  pursue  their  individual  interests. 
Students  undergoing  Airborne  and  Ranger  Training  do  not  benefit  from 
this  action  because  of  the  nature  of  their  training.  Together  with  com¬ 
pensatory  time  for  weekends  and  holiday  duty  the  5-day  work  week  has 
been  a  significant  morale  booster  at  Fort  Benning.  This  action  will  be 
continued  at  Fort  Benning.  For  additional  information  see  Figure  A-29  . 

TAB  A  . 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations  and  be  made  an  Army-wide  policy  consistent 
with  mission  requirements. 


TAB  E-8 


ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  11.  Insure  that  soldiers  are  not  awakened 
for  morning  clean-up  when  they  are  off-duty.  (This  applies  to  soldiers 
who  are  on  pass,  receiving  compensatory  time,  etc.) 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  This  action  was 
implemented  by  USAIC  Circular  600-67. 

b.  REMARKS:  The  major  commands  indicate  that  the  reactions  to 
this  item  continue  to  be  most  favorable.  The  value  of  the  action  as  a 
continuing  practice  is  based  on  the  importance  of  eliminating  unneces¬ 
sary  irritants.  The  action  as  a  single  function  is  not  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance  in  itself;  however,  in  conjunction  with  other  similar  actions  it 
does  hold  merit  and  enhances  troop  morale.  There  has  been  no  indi¬ 
cation  that  barracks  standard  has  lowered  as  a  result  of  this  action. 
This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations. 


ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  12.  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  exempted 
from  duty  (ED)  should  be  eliminated  from  the  duty  roster  system . 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  This  action  was 
implemented  by  USAIC  Circular  600-67  and  disseminated  to  all  com¬ 
mands  . 

b.  REMARKS:  The  response  from  major  commands  revealed  that  this 
action  has  increased  morale,  as  it  eliminated  a  great  irritant  to  the 
soldier.  The  soldier  has  found  less  fault  with  the  duty  roster  as  it 
now  shows  a  system  working  on  an  equitable  basis.  This  action  will 

be  continued  at  Fort  Benning.  For  additional  information  see  Figure  A-68j 
TAB  A  . 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations . 


TAB  E-9 


ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  13.  Permit  soldiers  to  have  beer  in  barracks 
and  mess  halls . 


a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  Approval  for  this 
action  was  obtained  from  DOD  on  11  January  1971.  An  exception  was 
made  to  AR  60-20,  which  permitted  the  sale  of  beer  through  vending 
machines.  A  contract  was  awarded  to  Vendo  Company  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  on  22  January  1971  to  enable  the  Fort  Benning  Exchange  to 
lease  up  to  115  beer  vending  machines.  Installation  began  15  February 
1971  and  initially  91  beer  vending  machines  were  installed  in  selected 
day  rooms,  orderly  rooms,  and  mess  halls.  This  figure  has  been 
reduced  to  75  now  on  location  since  customer  demand  did  not  warrant 
retention  of  all  machines  initially  installed. 


b.  REMARKS:  The  introduction  of  3 . 2  percent  beer  in  the  barracks 
has  been  favorably  received  by  both  soldiers  and  commanders .  The 
soldiers  enjoy  the  added  convenience  of  being  able  to  buy  beer  with¬ 
out  going  to  the  clubs  or  off-post,  and  the  idea  that  the  Army  is  will¬ 
ingly  giving  them  the  responsibility  to  maintain  their  sobriety  without 
restriction  has  created  a  receptive  atmosphere  among  the  soldiers.  The 
subordinate  commands'  response  is  favorable  towards  this  action  as  it 
has  enhanced  the  concept  of  accepting  the  soldier  as  a  mature  individual 
The  confidence  demonstrated  in  him  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  no 
significant  disciplinary  problems  directly  attributable  to  beer  in  the 
barracks  have  been  reported  since  beer  sales  began  in  January  1971. 
However,  even  with  the  favorable  response,  beer  sales  have  been 
lower  than  anticipated,  particularly  in  the  mess  halls  where  there  is 
a  wide  variety  of  beverages  from  which  to  choose.  Some  of  the  beer 
vending  machines  in  the  day  rooms  did  not  meet  the  AAFES  require¬ 
ment  that  each  machine  be  economically  self-sustaining  and  were 
removed.  In  view  of  the  favorable  response  created  by  the  sale  of 
beer.  Fort  Benning  will  continue  to  sell  beer  in  the  unit  areas  through 
the  use  of  beer  vending  machines  in  accordance  with  AAFES  policies. 

This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning.  For  additional  informa¬ 
tion  see  Figure  ^-15  .  TAB  A  . 


c.  RECOMMENDATION: 
permanent  DA  policy. 


This  action  should  be  retained  as  a 


TAB  E-10 


|l 


ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  14.  Insure  that  units  do  not  hold  reveille , 
except  for  training  and  ceremonial  occasions  and  eliminate  other  unnec¬ 
essary  formations  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  This  action  was 
implemented  by  USAIC  Circular  600-67. 

b .  REMARKS:  This  action  continues  to  be  rated  favorably  at  all 
commands.  It  has  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  leadership  styles 
and  techniques  developed  by  young  leaders,  both  officers  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers.  This  action  has  eliminated  another  unneces¬ 
sary  irritant  that  caused  an  unattractive  feature  of  military  life.  In 
addition  to  allowing  a  soldier  to  utilize  his  time  more  productively  and 
being  treated  as  a  mature  adult,  it  has  increased  individual  motivation 
throughout  this  installation .  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort 
Benning.  For  additional  Information  see  Figure  A-ll  .  TAB  A  . 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  retained  as  a 
permanent  DA  policy. 


ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  15.  Insure  that  the  bed  check  requirement 
has  been  eliminated  in  all  units,  as  mission  permits,  except  for  indi¬ 
viduals  undergoing  punishment. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  This  action  was 
implemented  by  USAIC  Circular  600-67,  through  command/staff  meetings 
and  directives,  with  a  single  exception  applying  to  OCS  and  NCOC 
students . 

b.  REMARKS:  Command  response  indicated  that  this  policy  is 
especially  popular  among  the  young  soldiers  who  are  now  less  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  double  standard  being  applied  to  those  residing  in  private 
quarters  as  opposed  to  those  living  in  billets.  Relaxing  this  restric¬ 
tive  measure  has  allowed  the  individual  to  take  maximum  advantage  in 
scheduling  his  activities  and  in  representing  himself  as  a  trustworthy 
member  of  the  organization  he  serves.  This  action  will  be  continued 
at  Fort  Benning.  For  additional  information  see  Figure  A-12  .  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  retained  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  DA  policy. 


ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  16.  Insure  that  soldiers  are  not  required 
to  slgn-in/sign-out  at  company  level  for  normal  off-duty  absence 
except  as  required  for  morning  report  entries  and  special  passes. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  This  Item  was 
Implemented  by  USAIC  Circular  600-67.  Also  AR  210-10,  which  covers 
the  slgn-ln/sign-out  sheet,  was  changed  effective  1  February  1971  to 
require  that  sign-in/slgn -out  be  done  only  when  going  on  leave,  PCS, 
TDY,  ETS,  etc. 

b.  REMARKS:  The  major  commands  state  that  soldiers  have 
accepted  the  responsibility  placed  on  them  by  this  action  very  well. 

To  most  soldiers  the  requirement  to  slgn-ln  and  slgn-out  except  for 
PCS,  TDY,  ETS,  etc.,  was  an  unnecessary  Irritant.  There  have  been 
no  indications  during  this  test  phase  that  discipline  has  deteriorated 
as  a  result  of  this  action.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort 
Benning.  For  additional  information  see  figure  A-18,  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  retained  at  other 
Army  installations  and  made  a  permanent  DA  policy. 

ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  17.  Insure  that  there  are  no  restrictions  on 
travel  during  off-duty  time. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  This  action  was 
originally  directed  by  USAIC  Circular  600-67. 

b.  REMARKS:  The  major  commands  reported  that  soldiers  have 
accepted  the  responsibility  placed  on  them  by  the  elimination  of  travel 
restrictions  very  well.  A  few  soldiers  still  return  late  from  weekend 
and  three-day  passes,  but  to  date,  these  incidents  have  been  no  more 
frequent  than  they  were  before  the  distance  limitation  was  lifted.  There 
have  been  no  indications  that  discipline  problems  have  Increased  as  a 
result  of  this  action.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 
For  additional  information  see  figure  A-26,  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  retained  as  a 
permanent  DA  policy. 


TAB  E-12 


ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  18.  Do  not  require  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Liberty  Pass . 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  This  action  was  imple¬ 
mented  through  directives,  command/staff  meetings  and  USAIC  Circular 
600-67. 

b.  REMARKS:  This  action  has  increased  the  freedom  and  responsibility 
of  the  individual  and  reduced  the  units'  administrative  workload.  This 
action  has  eliminated  another  unnecessary  irritant  and  unattractive  feature 
of  military  life .  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning .  For  addi¬ 
tional  information  see  Figure  A-27,  TAB  A  . 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  retained  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  DA  policy. 


ACTION:  Section  II .  Item  19 .  Insure  that  there  are  no  mandatory  quotas 
for  the  suggestion  awards  program. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  This  action  was  imple¬ 
mented  in  USAIC  Circular  600-67,  through  directives,  command/staff 
meetings  and  policy  letters . 

b.  REMARKS:  Response  from  the  major  commands  indicated  that  this 
action  was  well  received  in  that  it  eliminated  an  often  irritating  require¬ 
ment.  Although  the  number  of  suggestions  received  dropped  sharply 
throughout  the  test  period,  it  is  felt  that  the  overall  quality  of  sugges¬ 
tions  received  has  improved.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 
For  additional  information  see  Figure  A-8,  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  practiced  at  other 
Army  installations  . 


TAB  E-1S 
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ACTION:  Section  II,  Item  20.  Eliminate  coercion  In  fund  drives, 
savings  bond  campaigns,  etc.,  by  establishing  campaign  organizations 
which  do  not  parallel  existing  chain  of  command. 


a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  The  peer  system 
was  used  in  the  fund  drive  for  the  new  National  Infantry  Museum  and 
in  the  joint  fund  campaign  for  the  National  Health  and  International 
Service  Agencies  during  FY  71,  In  FY  72  a  modified  peer  system  was 
used  for  the  Combined  Federal  Campaign.  During  these  solicitations 
AR  600-29,  Fund-Raising  Within  the  Department  of  the  Army,  was 
applied  without  modification. 

b.  REMARKS:  As  previously  reported  in  the  installation  evalua¬ 
tion  report  of  14  Jan  72,  it  was  found  that  while  the  peer  system  is 
an  effective  means  of  minimizing  coercion,  it  is  somewhat  unwieldy. 

It  was  also  noted  that  some  soldiers  remain  suspicious  of  fund 
drives  and  defined  all  attempts  to  solicit  contributions  from  them 
during  the  above  mentioned  campaigns  as  coercion.  Experience  gained 
in  the  campaigns  conducted  during  the  first  12  months  of  the  VOLAR 
experiment  at  Fort  Benning  indicated  that  unmodified  application  of  the 
provision  of  AR  600-29  relating  to  solicitation  and  fund  raising  is 
most  appropriate  and  that  further  experimentation  was  not  warranted. 
This  action  was  discontinued  during  the  second  half  of  FY  72  and 
will  not  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 

ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  21.  Permit  the  wearing  of  the  duty  uniform 
off-post. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  This  action  was 
implemented  by  USAIC  Supplement  1  to  AR  670-5  and  policy  letters. 

The  intent  of  this  action  is  to  allow  soldiers  to  conduct  personal 
business  and  convenience  shopping  between  off-post  residence  and  the 
installation,  during  and  immediately  after  duty  hours. 

b.  REMARKS:  The  majority  of  command  response  has  exhibited 
a  favorable  attitude  to  this  action.  Personnel  have  appreciated  the 
convenience  of  conducting  personal  affairs  and  business  off-post  in 
their  duty  uniform.  Although  there  has  been  some  abuse  of  this 
privilege,  recent  Provost  Marshal  Office  actions  and  command  em¬ 
phasis  have  improved  the  situation.  This  action  will  be  continued  at 
Fort  Benning.  For  additional  information  see  figure  A-69 ,  TAB  A. 

c.  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other  Army  installations 
as  the  situation  warrants. 


TAB  E-14 


ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  22.  Do  not  require  detail  personnel  to  arrive 
for  duty  earlier  than  necessary.  Whenever  military  personnel  are  required, 
commanders  must  insure  that  appropriate  schedules  are  followed. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  This  action  was  im¬ 
plemented  through  directives,  command/staff  meetings  and  Circular  600-67. 

b.  REMARKS:  Soldiers  continue  to  voice  favorable  response  to  this 
action.  The  action  enhanced  professionalism,  improved  leadership  styles 
and  techniques  and  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  overall  performance  of 
each  soldier.  This  action  has  reduced  one  of  the  most  unnecessary  irri¬ 
tants  of  Army  life  -  hurry  up  and  wait.  This  action  will  be  continued  at 
Fort  Benning.  For  additional  information  see  figure  A-44,  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  considered  for  imple¬ 
mentation  at  other  Army  installations  as  the  situation  warrants . 

ACTION:  Section  II,  Item  23.  Reevaluate  personnel  administration  pro¬ 
cedures  at  all  echelons  to  insure  that  roadblocks  and  slow  downs  are 
minimized.  Take  action  to  improve  the  overall  quality  of  administration 
to  include: 

a.  Insure  that  personnel  services  offices  are  staffed  during  lunch 
period. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  This  action  was 
implemented  by  USAIC  Circular  600-67.  Continuous  service  was  achieved 
by  staggering  employees'  lunch  periods. 

(2)  REMARKS:  The  commands  favor  this  action  in  that  it  enables  the 
soldier  to  take  care  of  personnel  service  matters  during  the  lunch  period. 

It  has  proven  advantageous  to  military  personnel.  This  action  will  be 
continued  at  Fort  Benning.  For  additional  information  see  figure  A-32, 

TAB  A. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations  whenever  appropriate. 


b.  Continue  post  level  training  for  unit  administrative  personnel. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  On  18  Jan  71,  the 
Educational  Development  Section  began  a  twenty-hour  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  entitled  "Personnel  Action  Procedure  Course,"  which  included  the 
following  subjects:  Hardship/Dependency  Discharges,  Compassionate/ 
Permissive  Reassignments,  Exchange  Assignments ,  and  Deferments 
from  Overseas  Assignments. 

(2)  REMARKS:  This  course  met  an  immediate  command  training 
requirement  for  personnel  in  procedures  related  to  normal  personnel 
actions  which  were  then  occurring  with  an  increased  frequency.  Expe¬ 
dient  actions  to  avoid  delays  and  to  preclude  serious  morale  problems 
dictates  that  all  personnel  involved  in  clerical  and  administrative  pro¬ 
cessing  of  personnel  actions  should  be  provided  with  this  training.  The 
results  of  these  special  instruction  efforts  were  most  gratifying  and  pro¬ 
duced  expeditious  personnel  actions.  The  substance  of  this  material 
was  then  incorporated  into  regular  course  offerings.  This  specific 
course  has  served  the  purpose  for  which  intended  and  has  been  dis¬ 
continued.  Provisions  to  accommodate  similar  remedial,  refresher  or 
indoctrination  type  classes  in  support  of  the  Modern  Volunteer  Army  in 
other  GED  programs  are  included  in  current  regulations  and  directives 
on  a  CONUS  wide  basis. 

c.  Insure  that  all  personnel  inquiries  and  applications  made  by 
individual  soldiers  are  answered  within  24  hours .  When  it  is  not 
possible  to  return  final  answer  within  24  hours,  insure  an  interim 
response  is  given. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  This  action  was 
implemented  by  USAIC  Circular  600-67  with  utilization  of  DA  Form  209, 
Delay,  Referral  or  Follow-up  Notice. 

(2)  REMARKS:  This  action  has  given  the  soldier  the  feeling  that 
someone  cares  and  that  their  questions  are  receiving  more  Immediate 
concern  and  prompt  action.  This  action  assists  soldiers  and  commanders 
alike  in  controlling  unnecessary  IG  and  Congressional  complaints  that 
stem  from  tardy  administration.  This  action  will  continue  at  Fort  Benning. 
For  additional  information  see  Figure  A-5  ,  TAB  A  . 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations . 


TAB  E-16 


ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  24.  Insure  that  soldiers  are  informed  of  pro¬ 
cedures  for  lodging  complaints  against  local  businesses  with  the  Armed 
Forces  Disciplinary  Control  Board  and  the  Better  Business  Bureau. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  Implementation  of 
this  action  has  been  achieved  by  publishing  notices  in  the  USAIC  Daily 
Bulletin,  distributing  copies  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  Bulletin, 
directives,  newsletters  and  seminars.  Due  to  personnel  turnover,  this 
information  must  be  published  on  a  continuing  basis. 

b.  REMARKS:  This  action  informed  soldiers  of  the  procedures  and 
steps  to  follow  in  lodging  complaints  against  local  businesses.  Soldiers 
appreciate  knowing  that  there  is  a  means  of  lodging  complaints  against 
offenders.  However,  the  Armed  Forces  Disciplinary  Control  Board  and 
Better  Business  Bureau  have  noticed  no  substantial  increase  in  complaints 
being  lodged  as  a  result  of  this  action.  This  action  will  be  continued  at 
Fort  Benning.  For  additional  information  see  Figure  A- 71  .  TAB  A 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations  as  appropriate. 


ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  25.  Review  and  revise  regulations  to  clarify 
guidance  on  awards  to  insure  subordinates  know  that  an  individual  does 
not  have  to  be  above  a  certain  grade  to  be  eligible  for  an  award . 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  This  action  was  imple¬ 
mented  by  publication  of  Change  3  to  USAIC  Circular  672-1. 

b.  REMARKS:  The  above  mentioned  circulars  state  the  criteria  for 
service  awards  do  not  discriminate  according  to  rank.  Since  implemen¬ 
tation  approximately  10  percent  more  soldiers  are  being  recommended 
for  award  of  the  Army  Commendation  Medal  and  USAIC  Certificate  of 
Achievement.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  recommendations  for  the 
Meritorious  Service  Medal  and  Legion  of  Merit.  Several  soldiers  in 
grades  E4  and  E5  have  been  recommended  for  award  of  the  Meritorious 
Service  Medal,  with  one  recommendation  being  approved.  This  action 
will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning .  For  additional  information  see  figure 

A-3 ,  TAB  A. 


TAB  E-17 


1. 


ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  26.  Improve  communications  between  the 
commander  and  the  subordinate  throughout  the  chain  of  command  to 
include  as  a  minimum: 

a.  Continue  junior  officers'  and  soldiers'  council  meeting. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  USAIC  Cir¬ 
cular  600-71  directed  the  establishment  of  junior  soldiers'  councils 
and  junior  officers'  councils. 

(2)  REMARKS:  The  response  from  the  major  commands  to  this 
action  has  been  highly  favorable.  The  company  grade  officers 
council  was  designed  to  promote  esprit  de  corps  among  company 
grade  officers  by  providing  them  a  means  of  voicing  their  suggestions 
and  recommendations.  In  the  two  years  the  council  has  been  in 
existence,  it  has  considered  matters  ranging  from  garbage  collection 
in  on-post  housing  to  the  operation  of  the  Post  Exchange.  For 
additional  information  see  figures  A-5  andA-72,  TAB  A. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations. 

b.  Continue  informal,  small-group  discussions  of  unit  activities 
at  all  levels. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  This  action  was 
implemented  by  USAIC  Circular  600-67  and  through  directives,  command/ 
staff  meetings  and  seminars. 

(2)  REMARKS:  Command  response  indicates  a  favorable  attitude 
to  this  action.  It  has  provided  the  soldier  with  the  opportunity  for 
direct  communication  with  his  commander  and  gives  the  commander  a 
chance  to  identify  problems  before  they  become  serious.  This  action 
will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning.  For  additional  information  see 
figure  A-25,  TAB  A. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations. 


TAB  E-18 


c.  Encourage  the  maximum  use  of  the  "open  door"  policy  on  an 
unrestricted  basis. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  Command  emphasis 
was  placed  on  this  action  through  directives,  policy  letters,  changes 
in  unit  SOPs,  and  is  checked  during  the  entrance  interview  with  each 
commander  during  his  Annual  General  Inspection . 

(2)  REMARKS:  This  action  has  been  received  very  favorably  by 
soldiers  at  Fort  Benning.  The  major  commands  report  that  the  increased 
emphasis  on  the  "open  door”  policy,  along  with  the  elimination  of 
restrictive  "scheduled  hours"  during  the  FY  71-72  test,  have  improved 
communication  between  the  soldier  and  his  commander.  This  action 
will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning.  For  additional  information  see 
Figure  A-14 .  TAB  A  . 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  continued  at  all 
Army  installations. 


ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  27  .  Insure  mandatory  counseling  at  least 
once  during  each  six-month  period  and  when  efficiency  reports  are 
rendered  for  junior  leaders  through  grades  03  and  E6. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  This  action  was 
implemented  by  USAIC  Supplement  1  to  AR  623-105.  Major  commands 
further  disseminated  this  action  through  policy  letters,  seminars  and 
command/staff  meetings. 

b.  REMARKS:  Response  from  the  major  commands  indicates  a  high 
regard  for  this  item  of  the  Benning  Plan.  It  enhances  career  develop¬ 
ment  and  insures  that  junior  leaders  are  aware  of  their  promotional  poten¬ 
tial.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning.  For  additional 
information  see  Figure  A-30 .  TAB  A  . 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  all 
Army  installations. 


TAB  E-19 


-ACTION:  Section  II, Item  28.  Eliminate  requirements  for  OBV-2 
officers  to  purchase  Army  Blue  Uniform  and  the  requirement  for  it 
to  be  worn  at  social  functions.  Permit  the  wear  of  the  Army  Green 
Uniform  or  civilian  clothing  as  a  substitute. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  Department  of  the 
Army  approved  this  action  for  testing  purposes  in  December  1970.  It 
was  implemented  by  USAIC  Circular  600-67. 

b.  REMARKS:  Response  from  major  commands  indicated  that  this 
action  received  mixed  reaction  throughout  the  test  period.  The  opinion 
of  non-career  oriented  junior  officers  was  favorable  toward  this  action 
because  it  was  a  monetary  saving  on  an  item  they  might  have  the 
opportunity  to  wear  only  once  or  twice  in  two  years.  However,  it 
was  noted  that  some  of  the  non-career  ROTC  junior  officers  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  Army  Blue  Uniform  in  their  senior  year  at  school,  and  a 
few  rented  or  borrowed  a  set  of  blues  for  the  few  occasions  when  one 
was  required.  The  opinion  of  many  commanders,  on  the  other  hand, 
disagrees  with  this  policy  as  they  feel  that  if  a  junior  officer  utilizes 
his  initial  uniform  allowance  judiciously,  he  will  be  able  to  purchase 
his  uniforms  and  meet  his  social  obligations  without  undue  expenses 

if  purchased  through  the  QM  and  PX  sources.  The  objective  of  the 
Army  is  to  create  a  one  category  officer  corps.  The  fact  that  OBV-2 
officers  do  not  buy  the  Army  Blue  Uniform  immediately  discriminate 
them  at  formal  social  functions  as  not  being  part  of  the  "team." 
Normally,  most  organizations  possess  a  dress  code  that  has  been 
influenced  by  its  tradition  and  purpose  of  existence.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  with  the  Army  and  the  majority  of  officers  accept  and 
desire  to  be  a  part  of  this  tradition.  Based  upon  the  test  results 
it  has  been  determined  that  this  action  does  not  enhance  professionalism 
nor  significantly  increase  service  attractiveness.  For  additional  infor¬ 
mation  see  figure  A-20,  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  is  not  recommended  for 
Army-wide  implementation. 
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ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  29.  Construct  a  new  cocktail  lounge  on 
existing  porch  of  FBOOM/Supper  Club. 

REMARKS:  This  action  was  not  implemented  due  to  the  diminishing  post 
population  and  a  lack  of  non-appropriated  funds. 

ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  30.  Authorize  construction  of  a  service  bar 
addition  to  FBOOM/Custer  Terrace  Annex. 

REMARKS:  This  action  was  not  implemented  due  to  the  diminishing  post 
population  and  a  lack  of  non-appropriated  funds. 

ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  31.  Insure  that  pressure  is  not  put  on  military 
wives  to  join  the  wives'  clubs,  attend  coffees,  etc. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  This  action  was 
incorporated  into  USAIC  Circular  600-67  and  emphasized  in  the  ACS 
Welcome  Center  briefing  for  wives. 

b.  REMARKS:  This  action  has  promoted  a  better  attitude  toward  the 
military  among  military  wives,  and  in  some  cases  enhances  willing 
participation  by  wives  in  social  functions .  This  action  will  be  continued 
at  Fort  Benning.  For  additional  information  see  figure  A-73,  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations. 


ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  32.  Continue  to  evaluate  the  improved  PX 
facilities  and  services  at  Fort  Benning  to  include  the  following: 


a.  Have  the  PX  Main  Complex  remain  open  after  duty  hours  at 
least  one  or  two  nights  per  week.  Insure  that  hours  of  all  facilities 
allow  maximum  usage  during  off-duty  hours  consistent  with  sound 
business  practices. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  Beginning  7  Jan¬ 
uary  1972,  the  Main  Complex  extended  its  operating  hours  on  Thursday 
and  payday  until  2100  hours.  Based  on  hourly  sales  and  customer  count 
which  showed  a  dramatic  drop  in  usage  after  2000  hours,  the  extended 
hours  were  revised  effective  25  May  1971.  The  main  Complex  except 
the  music  shop,  fabric  shop,  mod  shop,  and  uniform  store  now  remains 
open  until  2000  hours  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  payday, 

(2)  REMARKS:  During  the  period  from  January  1971  to  December 
1971,  total  sales  in  the  Main  Complex  averaged  approximately  $2500 
per  hour  during  extended  hours  which  indicated  wide-spread  customer 
usage.  However,  since  that  time  a  customer  count  and  sales  analysis 
revealed  that  only  a  limited  number  of  personnel  are  shopping  in  the 
Main  Complex  during  the  extended  hours.  This  is  most  probably  due 
to  the  significant  decrease  in  military  population  at  Fort  Benning. 

This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning  consistent  with  sound 
business  practices  and  subject  to  further  periodic  evaluation  based  on 
customer  usage. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations  as  applicable. 

b.  Continue  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  customer  relations 
to  all  PX  employees. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA,  An  intensive 
Customer  Relations  Program  was  developed  on  a  continuing  basis  to 
train  new  PX  employees  and  retrain  present  employees  in  the  importance 
of  courtesy  and  service  to  the  customer.  To  augment  this  program. 
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several  training  aids  such  as  booklets  entitled,  "Courtesy  in  Retail  Stores 
have  been  distributed  to  all  PX  employees. 


(2)  REMARKS:  Command  response  indicated  that  a  better  working 
relationship  has  been  created  between  employees  and  military  personnel. 
Employees  of  PX  facilities  have  become  more  courteous  and  helpful  and 
customers  have  appreciated  this  treatment.  Service  has  become  quicker 
and  more  efficient  with  a  mutual  understanding  and  respect  between 
employees  and  soldier  customers.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort 
Bennlng. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations. 

c.  Maintain  the  Fabric  and  Kiddie  Shop. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  A  PX  Fabric  and 
Kiddie  Shop  was  opened  across  from  the  Main  Commissary  on  1  February 
1971.  An  exception  to  AR  60-20  was  granted  which  has  enabled  this 
CONUS  facility  to  sell  bolt  fabrics.  In  addition,  the  Special  Order 
Department  was  moved  to  this  shop. 

(2)  REMARKS:  Command  response  indicated  a  most  favorable  accep¬ 
tance  from  military  personnel  and  their  dependents.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  sale  of  baby  furniture  has  doubled,  the  business  of  the 
Special  Order  Department  has  tripled,  the  PX  was  forced  to  add  600  square 
feet  of  sales  area  to  accommodate  customers,  and  the  shop  has  continued 
to  average  sales  of  $55,000  per  month.  This  action  will  be  continued  at 
Fort  Bennlng. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations. 

d.  Maintain  the  Youth  (Mod)  Shop. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  This  action  was 
completed  on  14  July  1971. 

(2)  REMARKS:  The  advantages  of  this  facility  are  twofold.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  specialty  shop  in  which  teen/mod  clothing  and  jewelry  are  featured. 
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In  addition,  it  relieves  the  congestion  in  the  Mens'  and  Ladies'  department 
in  the  Main  Retail  Store.  This  facility  provides  a  much  needed  service  with 
special  appeal  to  the  young  elements  of  our  total  customer  mix.  This  action 
will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations. 

e.  Maintain  priority  check-out  counters  for  military  personnel  in 
uniform. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  During  January  1971 , 
separate  check-out  counters  for  military  personnel  in  uniform  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Main  PX.  It  was  found  that,  on  weekends,  very  few  customers 
shopped  in  uniform;  consequently,  the  separate  counter  is  provided  only  on 
weekdays . 

(2)  REMARKS:  The  commands  favor  this  action  in  that  it  is  something 
that  caters  to  the  soldier  and  enables  him  to  shop  quickly  during  lunch  hour 
and  have  enough  time  to  get  back  to  duty.  It  has  proven  advantageous  to 
military  personnel.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  Installations. 

f.  For  additional  information  see  figures  A-74  and  A-75 ,  TAB  A. 
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ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  33.  Continue  to  review  and  develop 
Army  Community  Service  (ACS)  program  and  services  to  take  better 
care  of  families  and  improve  service  attractiveness  to  Army  wives. 
Actions  being  taken  include: 

a.  Maintain  a  general  orientation  program  for  wives  of  military 
personnel  to  include  briefing  on  characteristics  of  Army  living  and 
care  taking  resources  available  to  Army  families,  activities  and 
services  available  to  Fort  Benning  and  the  Army  Community  Service 
Program. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  Prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  Welcome  Center  members  of  the  ACS  Volunteer 
Corps  provided  orientations  to  wives  on  three  topics:  Charac¬ 
teristics  of  Army  living,  activities  and  services  available  at 
Fort  Benning,  and  in  the  Welcome  Center,  which  opened  19  May 
1971.  An  Information  packet  is  distributed  during  the  audio-visual 
orientation. 

(2)  REMARKS:  Command  response  indicated  a  favorable  re¬ 
action  to  this  action.  Through  this  action  wives  have  been  able 
to  leam  more  about  Army  life  and  the  Army  community.  They  are 
able  to  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  military  system  and 
assist  their  husbands  in  their  career  pursuits.  During  the  period 
1  July  1971  -  30  June  1972,  orientations  have  been  given  to  2,462 
wives.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations. 
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b.  Insure  that  the  Fort  Benning  Activities  and  Service  Direc¬ 
tory  and  Welcome  Packet  is  distributed  to  all  incoming  personnel. 


(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  USAIC  Pam¬ 
phlet  608-1,  Fort  Benning  Activities  and  Service  Directory,  was 
published  and  made  available  on  24  March  1971.  This  pamphlet 
is  distributed  in  ACS  welcome  packets. 

(2)  REMARKS:  Command  response  indicated  the  information  packet 
has  had  a  highly  favorable  effect  on  incoming  personnel.  During  the 
period  1  July  1971  -  30  June  1972  over  20,000  packets  and  pamphlets 
have  been  distributed  to  newcomers  and  military  units  on  post.  These 
pamphlets  provide  newcomers  to  Fort  Benning  with  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  post  and  surrounding  communities.  The  packets  have 
proven  beneficial  in  adapting  newcomers  to  Fort  Benning  and  assist¬ 
ing  new  families  with  their  adjustment  to  Army  life.  This  action 

will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations  as  the  situation  warrants . 

c.  Continue  to  assist  dependents  of  military  personnel  who 
remain  in  this  area  when  sponsors  are  on  unaccompanied  tours. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  Upon  pro¬ 
cessing  through  the  POR  Board,  each  soldier  is  given  a  card  to 
complete  for  his  family  if  they  are  remaining  in  the  Fort  Benning 
area.  ACS  develops  a  mailing  list  from  data  provided  by  these 
cards.  Military  dependents  on  this  list  receive  the  ACS  Newsletter 
which  provides  information  on  services,  changes  in  operating  hours 
of  post  facilities,  etc.,  as  well  as  other  pertinent  publications. 

This  list  is  also  provided  to  the  Chaplains'  Division. 

(2)  REMARKS:  This  program  has  been  a  most  effective  means  of 
keeping  unaccompanied  families  in  touch  with  the  military  instal¬ 
lation  in  their  area.  As  of  30  June  1972,  720  unaccompanied  de¬ 
pendents  are  registered,  (this  includes  89  Gold  Star  Wives).  This 
action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations. 
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d.  Maintain  an  ACS  Employment  Service  for  Army  families  who 
seek  to  upgrade  their  socio-economic  status  through  self-help. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  Army  Community 
Service  maintains  an  employment  service  for  dependents  and  military 
personnel,  with  the  approval  of  their  commander,  who  have  a  current 
and  continuing  financial  problem.  ACS  contacts  civilian  employers 
to  locate  jobs  for  both  skilled  and,  particularly,  unskilled  workers. 
This  service  works  cooperatively  with  AER  and  ACS  financial  home 
management. 

(2)  REMARKS:  This  program  has  successfully  provided  additional 
income  and  eliminated  many  financial  problems  for  young  military 
personnel  and  families.  As  of  30  June  1972,  345  personnel  (active 
duty  124,  active  duty  dependents  201,  retired  6,  other  14)  have 
utilized  this  program.  Four  hundred  sixty-one  employment  actions 
have  been  carried  out  in  their  behalf.  This  action  will  be  continued 
at  Fort  Benning. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations . 

e.  Continue  the  Big  Brother  Program  for  military  boys  whose 
fathers  are  not  living  at  home. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  Under  the 
supervision  of  Army  Community  Services,  this  program  provides 
young  boys  whose  fathers  are  overseas  or  otherwise  not  with  the 
family  with  guidance  and  periodic  companionship  of  a  man  or  Big 
Brother.  Little  Brothers  and  Big  Brothers  are  selected  and  monitored 
by  ACS  personnel. 

(2)  REMARKS:  This  program  provides  invaluable  adult  male  com¬ 
panionship  and  guidance  to  male  dependents,  age  6-14,  whose  fathers 
are  absent  from  home.  It  has  been  an  effective  preventive  program 
against  run-aways,  juvenile  deliquency,  etc.  As  of  30  June  1972, 
there  were  37  Big  Brothers  and  35  Little  Brothers  active  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations. 
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f.  Continue  the  Financial  Management  Assistance  Program  for 
military  personnel  and  their  families. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  This  program  is 
administered  by  Army  Community  Services  to  assist  company  comman¬ 
ders  who  have  personnel  in  serious  financial  debt.  ACS  personnel 
establish  a  monthly  budget  with  the  individual.  The  remainder  of 
his  pay  is  used  for  payment  of  debts.  Creditors  are  contacted  and 
frequently  make  exceptions  to  policy,  such  as  not  repossessing 
items,  due  to  the  individual's  participation  in  the  Financial  Manage¬ 
ment  Assistance  Program. 

(2)  REMARKS:  This  program  has  been  most  effective  in  pro¬ 
viding  financial  assistance  to  personnel  and  families  with  serious 
indebtedness  and  financial  mismanagement  problems.  As  of  30 
June  1972,  56  individuals  were  in  the  program:  Active  duty  per¬ 
sonnel  45,  active  duty  dependents  9,  retired  2.  This  action 
will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations. 

g.  Conduct  Neighborhood  Outreach  Programs  to  Army  Families  who 
live  off-post. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  A  pilot  Neighborhood 
Outreach  Program  was  being  conducted  by  ACS  in  Baker  Village,  the 
largest  concentration  of  military  families ,  particularly  in  the  lower  en¬ 
listed  grades,  in  the  Columbus  area. 
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(2)  REMARKS:  In  cooperation  with  the  management  the  following 
actions  were  accomplished:  ACS  service  booths  were  set  up  in  the 
rental  office  immediately  following  military  pay  periods;  a  community 
survey  of  residents  was  conducted  to  identify  service  needs;  a  corps 
of  20  resident  volunteers  was  established;  a  neighborhood  newsletter 
was  printed  and  distributed  twice  monthly;  action  was  begun  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  Neighborhood  Improvement  Council;  and  two  apartments  were 
offered  by  the  Columbus  Housing  Authority  to  be  converted  into  a 
Baker  Village  nursery-child  care  center.  This  program  was  effective 
in  organizing  community  residents  to  take  action  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  within  their  community.  This  pilot  program  was  terminated 
17  January  1972  before  completion  because  of  the  ETS  of  ACS  personnel, 
early  REFRAD  military  personnel  whose  wives  were  Baker  Village 
Volunteers,  and  PCS  assignments  of  Baker  Village  residents  involved  in 
the  porject.  Based  on  the  results  of  this  pilot  program  at  Baker  Village, 
this  action  will  be  continued  as  soon  as  the  personnel  posture  at  Fort 
Benning  stabilizes. 

h.  Provide  appropriate  ACS  emergency  services  24  hours  a  day. 

(!)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  Twenty-four  hour 
emergency  services  are  provided  primarily  from  the  Welcome  Center 
545-HELP  telephone  line,  which  was  established  as  part  of  the  overall 
Welcome  Center  Program.  ACS  personnel  are  also  on  call  24  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week. 

(2)  REMARKS:  Through  this  service  ACS  is  able  to  respond  to 
emergencies  such  as  transportation,  food  needs  and  financial  problems 
experienced  by  military  personnel  and  families .  During  the  period 

1  July  1971  -  30  June  1972,  265  requests  for  emergency  services  have 
been  answered.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations. 

i.  For  additional  information  see  figures  A-22 ,  A-76  and  A-77  TAB  A. 
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ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  34.  Establish  a  more  viable  program  of 
communications  between  civilian  and  military  police. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  A  military  police 
station  is  operated  24  hours  a  day  at  the  local  Columbus  Police  Depart¬ 
ment.  From  time  to  time,  military  police  work  with  their  counterparts 

in  Columbus.  CID  agents  and  MP  investigators  conduct  frequent  liaison 
with  both  the  Columbus  Police  Department  and  the  Phenix  City  Police 
Department.  The  Provost  Marshal  is  president  of  two  local  police  asso¬ 
ciations  which  meet  monthly  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  information 
of  mutual  and  general  interest.  The  military  police  maintain  close  liaison 
with  all  state  and  federal  law  enforcement  agencies . 

b.  REMARKS:  This  action  has  enhanced  professionalism  in  both  civ¬ 
ilian  and  military  law  enforcement  offices.  It  increases  efficiency  of 
operations  while  developing  an  understanding  between  both  parties  .  It 
continues  to  open  up  an  exchange  of  ideas  between  Fort  Benning  military 
police  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies .  This  action  will  be  continued 
at  F.-irt  Benning . 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations  . 

ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  35.  Schedule  Post  athletic  teams  to  play 
against  local  amateur  civilian  teams . 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  Exhibition  basketball 
games  are  scheduled  between  post  teams,  amateur  civilian  teams  and 
Columbus  College  by  USAIC  Special  Services.  Past  experience  has  shown 
that  competition  between  post  level  teams  and  civilian  teams  in  most 
sports  was  unequal  due  to  the  background  and  experience  in  sports  of 
the  individual  military  team  members.  Now  members  selected  are  among 
the  highest  caliber  of  athletes  assigned  to  the  installation,  many  of 
whom  have  had  high  school  or  college  experience.  This  program  was 
implemented  by  the  Sports  Branch  Special  Services  Division,  contracting 
the  Columbus,  Georgia  City  Recreation  Department  for  source  of  teams 
to  compete  against  military  teams. 
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b.  REMARKS:  Command  response  is  favorable  toward  this  action 
and  it  is  felt  that  continuation  of  this  program  will  greatly  assist  in 
improving  the  image  of  the  military  among  the  younger  generation  within 
the  community  and  provide  an  excellent  source  of  recreation  for  both 
military  as  well  as  the  civilian  public.  This  action  will  be  continued 
at  Fort  Benning.  For  additional  information  see  Figure  A-9 .  TAB  A  . 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations  as  the  situation  warrants. 


ACTION;  Section  II.  Item  36.  Allow  soldiers  to  take  refreshments 
into  all  areas  of  the  service  clubs. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  Implementation 
consisted  of  removing  signs  within  service  clubs  that  prohibited  con¬ 
sumption  of  food  and  drink  in  all  areas  except  the  game  rooms. 

b.  REMARKS:  Experience  has  shown  that  this  action  has  improved 
the  overall  morale  of  the  individual  soldier  who  patronizes  the  service 
clubs  at  Fort  Benning;  however,  experience  has  also  shown  that  it  is 
necessary  to  place  restrictions  on  a  few  areas  in  the  service  clubs  that 
particularly  lend  themselves  to  damage  from  spilled  beverages  and  foods, 
i.e.,  game  rooms  and  music  rooms.  This  action  will  be  continued  at 
Fort  Benning  with  modification  to  include  the  restriction  to  the  above 
mentioned  areas.  For  additional  information  see  figure  A-33 ,  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations  as  appropriate. 


ACTION:  Section  II,  Item  37 ,  Emphasize  that  all  career  soldiers  must 
seek  greater  personal  involvement  in  reenlistment  and  insure  that  all 
NCOs  not  just  career  counselors,  are  actively  engaged  in  reenlistment. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  This  action  was 
initiated  by  DA  message  dated  14  December  1970,  and  disseminated  in 
command/staff  meetings,  through  directives  and  policy  letters. 


b„  REMARKS:  The  command  feels  this  action  has  resulted  In  a 
higher  reenlistment  rate;  that  soldiers  are  influenced  by  those  they 
meet  through  dally  contact  and  personal  relationship.  The  soldier 
has  shown  that  he  does  not  like  the  hard-sell  approach  of  career 
counselors,  but  tends  to  be  more  receptive  to  his  squad  leaders, 
etc.  This  action  has  always  been  and  will  continue  to  be  an 
added  responsibility  of  all  NCOs  in  the  United  States  Army,  to  en¬ 
courage  individuals  to  join  the  Army  and  qualified  personnel  to  make 
the  Army  a  career.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 

For  additional  information  see  figure  A-78,  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  Installations. 

ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  38.  The  maximum  number  of  military  per¬ 
sonnel  will  be  given  a  half  day  off  on  payday  to  attend  to  personal 
affairs.  Concurrently,  with  the  Implementation  of  this  action,  post 
facilities  such  as  the  PX,  Commissary,  bank,  laundry,  etc.,  should 
be  required  to  remain  open  for  extended  periods. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  This  action  was 
Implemented  by  USAIC  Circular  600-67  and  information  placed  on 
bulletin  boards  throughout  the  major  commands.  With  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  JUMPS  pay  system,  it  was  necessary  to  publish  a 

DB  notice  which  restricted  the  half  day  off  granted  under  this 
authority  to  the  last  payday  of  the  month. 

b.  REMARKS:  The  reaction  of  all  commands  on  this  installation 
has  been  highly  favorable  to  this  action.  It  affords  soldiers  an 
opportunity  to  conduct  off-post  business  while  most  offices  are  still 
open.  However,  the  current  personnel  situation  and  mission  related 
tasks  are  reaching  a  level  where  credibility  of  this  action  could 
soon  be  undermined.  This  action  will  b*  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 
For  additional  information  see  figure  A-28,  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations. 


TAB  E-32 


ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  39.  Continue  to  improve  post  information 
programs  and  initiate  new  channels  to  insure  that  the  maximum  number 
of  personnel  receive  up-to-date,  factual  information  on  all  facets  of 
military  life  to  include: 

a.  Maintain  and  publicize  the  post  telephone  service  "dial  info." 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  "Dial  info"  was 
established  in  early  CY  71.  It  operates  during  normal  duty  hours  and  is 
manned  by  an  NCO  within  the  AG  division. 

(2)  REMARKS:  This  program  has  been  highly  successful,  averaging 
approximately  15  calls  per  day.  Request  for  information  ranges  from 
requests  for  statistics  to  personnel  problems.  For  additional  information 
see  figure  A-79,  TAB  A.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations . 

b.  Continue  the  weekly  "action  line"  column  in  the  BAYONET. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  IO.  A  minimum  of  one 
story  each  week  appeared  in  the  BAYONET  on  some  facet  of  MVA. 

A  weekly  feature,  "VOLAR  Box,"  highlighted  the  MVA  action  of  the  week 
which  affected  the  soldiers'  well-being. 

(2)  REMARKS:"  Byline  BAYONET"  is  being  continued  as  part  of  the 
editorial  content  of  the  civilian  enterprise  newspaper.  However,  due 
to  the  lack  of  significant  questions  from  the  post  population  and  the 
Army  program  to  modernize  newspapers  by  dealing  with  more  contro¬ 
versial  subjects,  the  column  is  now  devoted  to  editorials  on  items  of 
current  interest  or  importance:  letters  to  the  editor  dealing  with  current 
interest  items  are  also  published  periodically.  In  addition,  a  new  column 
entitled  "SOUND  OFF"  is  being  used  in  the  BAYONET  to  project  soldier 
questions  and  answers.  For  Additional  information  see  figure  A-80,  TAB  A. 

c.  Utilize  command  information  fact  sheets  and  comprehensive 
"how  to  do  it"  pamphlets  to  provide  detailed  information  on  personnel 
policies,  pay  and  benefits  to  all  military  personnel  on  a  regular  basis. 


TAB  E-33 
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(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  IO.  Six  fact  sheets, 
dealing  with  subjects  ranging  from  Modern  Volunteer  Army  actions 
to  drug  abuse,  have  been  published  since  1  July  1971.  In  addition, 
the  BAYONET  has  published  comprehensive  articles  dealing  with  new 
personnel  policies,  pay  raises  and  other  items  of  interest  and  importance. 

(2)  REMARKS:  The  articles  and  fact  sheets  have  been  very  valuable 
as  a  tool  to  commanders  in  keeping  their  soldiers  informed.  This  action 
will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning.  For  additional  information  see 
figure  A-80  .  TAB  A. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  impelmented  at 

other  Army  installations . 

d .  Continue  to  instill  MVA  concepts  in  officers  and  NCOs . 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  IO.  The  information  office 
continued  to  release  articles  dealing  with  MVA  subjects.  The  emphasis 
in  these  articles  has  recently  been  shifted  to  professionalism  and  the 
leader's  all  important  role  in  developing  a  more  professional  attitude 
among  all  soldiers . 

(2)  REMARKS:  Together  with  classes  being  taught  on  MVA  concepts 
at  Fort  Benning,  this  action  is  expected  to  make  major  contribution  to¬ 
ward  improving  professionalism.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort 
Benning.  For  additional  information  see  figure  a~92,  TAB  A. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations. 


TAB  E-34 


ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  40.  Utilize  command  newspaper  and  local  TV 
for  increased  coverage  of  the  accomplishments  of  lower  ranking  soldiers . 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  IO.  In  implementation, 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  BAYONET  as  the  chief  source  of  factual 
information  about  the  lower  ranking  soldier.  The  civilian  controlled 
news  media  were  invited  to  cover  stories  that  had  the  lower  ranking 
soldiers  as  the  central  figure.  A  paragraph  was  added  to  USAIC  Supple¬ 
ment  1  to  AR  360-81  which  covered  command  information  activities  at 
Fort  Benning . 

b.  REMARKS:  This  action  continues  to  be  highly  favorable  in  all 
commands.  It  has  increased  individual  motivation,  while  indicating 
to  the  soldier  that  the  Army  is  interested  in  him.  Soldiers  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  about  other  soldiers  and  the  fact  that  they  have  in  the  past,  has 
improved  morale  in  all  commands .  This  action  will  be  continued  at 
Fort  Benning.  For  additional  information  see  Figure  A-Q3  ,  TAB  A  . 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations . 


TAB  E-35 


ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  41.  Continue  to  review  and  revise  local  training 
directives  and  practices  to  insure  that  desired  levels  of  training  are  obtained 
with  minimum  of  repetition  and  the  maximum  use  of  concurrent  training.  In 
conjunction,  seek  new  ways  to  make  training  more  interesting  and  challeng¬ 
ing  to  the  individual  wherever  possible. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPT.  This  action  was  imple¬ 
mented  by  a  revision  of  USAIC  Regulation  350-1,  Training  Directive  and 
Standing  Operating  Procedure,  which  was  distributed  in  February  1972. 

This  regulation  is  in  line  with  the  new  Army  Training  Policy  which  elimi¬ 
nated  annual  mandatory  training  requirements  and  decentralized  training 
responsibility  to  the  battalion  and  company  levels.  On  31  January  1972 
the  Commanding  General  announced  his  Principal  Objectives  and  Key 
Programs  for  the  US  Army  Infantry  Center  for  Calendar  Year  1972  which 
included  dynamic  and  adventure  training  and  programs  to  improve  pro¬ 
fessionalism. 

b.  REMARKS:  This  action  has  a  favorable  response  from  commanders 

in  that  it  has  provided  them  with  more  prime  training  time  to  accomplish 
mission  related  training  and  reduced  the  administrative  load  of  record 
keeping.  Several  educational/training  programs  directed  by  this  and 
higher  headquarters  are  in  effect  and  more  are  scheduled  when  troop 
strength  and  external  commitments  permit.  These  programs  are  expected 
to  improve  officers  and  NCOs  in  their  leadership  and  management  abili¬ 
ties,  resulting  in  better  overall  training  programs.  Some  units  have 
benefited  from  innovations  from  the  Combat  Arms  Training  Board  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  area  of  interesting  individual  training.  This  item  will  be 
continued  at  Fort  Benning.  For  additional  information  see  Figure  A-81  . 

TAB  A 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  item  should  be  implemented  at  all 
other  Army  installations . 
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ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  42.  Review  and  revise  unit  inspection  policies 
to  make  all  inspections  more  helpful  and  less  harassing.  Actions  being 
taken  include: 

a.  Eliminate  SOPs  which  require  uniformity  in  the  organization  of 
soldiers'  living  areas  or  storage  of  their  clothing  and  personal  equipment. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPT.  This  action  was  imple¬ 
mented  by  discontinuing  the  requirement  for  uniformity  in  the  organization 
of  soldiers'  living  areas  and  personal  equipment. 

(2)  REMARKS:  The  major  commands  are  favorable  toward  this  action. 
Barracks  continue  to  be  inspected,  but  limited  to  the  determination  that 
soldiers'  living  areas  and  personal  equipment  are  clean,  neat  and  service¬ 
able.  It  has  eliminated  a  needless,  time-consuming  activity  of  an  average 
soldier's  day.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning.  For  addi¬ 
tional  Information  see  Figure  A-82  .  TAB  A 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations. 

b.  Do  not  conduct  inspections  during  weekends  or  holidays  or  on 
the  day  immediately  following  a  weekend  or  holiday. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPT.  This  action  was  imple¬ 
mented  through  command/staff  meetings,  directives  and  Change  2  to  USAIC 
Circular  20-2. 

(2)  REMARKS:  The  major  commands  indicate  that  this  item  has 
received  a  highly  favorable  response.  Soldiers  do  not  have  to  stand  or 
prepare  for  inspections  on  weekends  or  holidays;  this  has  helped  make 
the  five-day  work  week  meaningful  at  the  unit  level.  Most  soldiers  have 
shown  a  willingness  to  keep  their  living  areas  clean  without  having  to 
resort  to  weekend  inspections  when  they  receive  proper  guidance  and 
supervision  from  unit  officers  and  NCOs.  This  action  will  be  continued 
at  Fort  Benning . 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  Installations . 


TAB  E-37 


c.  When  subordinate  units  are  preparing  for  the  AGI,  replace  formal 
scheduled  "pre-inspections"  with  informal  working  inspections  and  staff 
courtesy  visits . 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPT.  This  action  was  imple¬ 
mented  on  1  January  1971,  by  discontinuing  USAIC  Staff  Pre-AGI  Inspec¬ 
tions. 

(2)  REMARKS:  No  USAIC  Staff  Pre-AGI  Inspections  are  being  con¬ 
ducted.  Instead,  staff  courtesy  visits  are  conducted  when  requested 

to  assist  subordinate  units  in  preparing  for  AGI.  This  action  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  at  Fort  Benning.  For  further  information,  see  Figure  A-82  TAB  _A 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations . 


ACTION:  Section  II,  Item  43.  Continue  to  improve  unit  mess  halls 
to  Include  as  a  minimum: 

a.  Maintain  meal  hours  on  weekends  and  holidays  that  offer 
soldiers  the  maximum  flexibility  in  their  eating  schedule. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DIO.  This  action  was 
implemented  in  the  major  commands  by  adjusting  meal  hours  on  week¬ 
ends  and  holidays. 

(2)  REMARKS:  Response  from  the  major  commands  indicate  this 
action  to  be  highly  favored  by  all  soldiers.  It  displays  visible  con¬ 
cern  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  troops .  Soldiers  can  now  enjoy  their 
leisure  time  and  not  have  to  plan  it  around  meal  hours.  This  action 
will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning.  For  additional  information  see 
figures  A-34,  and  A-35,  TAB  A. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations  as  the  situation  warrants. 

b.  Offer  a  short  order  menu  as  an  alternate  at  the  noon  meal. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DIO.  This  action  was 
implemented  by  offering  either  a  lunch  meal  or  a  selection  of  short 
orders  (hamburgers,  cheeseburgers,  sandwiches  and  french  fries,  if 
desired) . 

(2)  REMARKS:  Response  from  the  major  commands  Indicate  this 
action  to  be  a  popular  item  in  the  Benning  Plan.  It  displays  a  visible 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  troops.  The  mess  personnel  of  the  Fort 
Benning  Food  Service  Office  note  that  the  workload  of  mess  personnel 
has  increased  over  50  percent  during  the  last  few  years.  The  number 
of  meat,  vegetable,  starch,  salad  and  dessert  items  has  doubled  and 
as  a  result  of  the  MVA  program ,  specifically  the  short  order  meal,  the 
workload  has  Increased  even  more.  This  action  continues  to  place  a 
burden  on  mess  personnel.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort 
Benning.  For  additional  information  see  figures  A-34,  and  A-35,  TAB  A. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  Implemented  at 
other  Army  installations. 


c.  Expand  the  master  menu  to  provide  greater  variety  of  food  as 
dictated  by  soldiers  preference  (as  feasible). 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DIO.  This  action  was  im¬ 
plemented  by  utilizing  the  Master  Menu  SB  .10-260,  published  by  the 
Army  Subsistence  Center. 

(2)  REMARKS:  This  item  has  been  most  favorably  received,  an  In¬ 
crease  In  the  percentage  of  personnel  eating  In  unit  mess  halls  has  been 
noted.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Bennlng.  For  additional 
information  see  figures  A-34,  and  A-35,  TAB  A. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  continued  at  all 
Army  installations. 

ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  44.  Grant  permission  on  an  individual  basis 
for  soldiers  to  purchase  small  items  of  furniture  and  decorate  individual 
area  in  good  taste. 

a.  Action  Agency:  DIO.  The  authority  to  implement  this  action  was 
published  in  USAIC  Circular  600-67,  through  command/staff  meetings, 
directives  and  policy  statements. 

b.  This  action  continues  to  be  favorably  received  by  all  commands 
at  this  installation.  It  has  given  the  soldier  an  opportunity  for  individual 
identification ,  boosted  morale ,  and  done  away  with  another  unattractive 
feature  of  military  life.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 

For  additional  information  see  figure  A-16. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations. 


TAB  E-40 


ACTION:  Section  II .  Item  45 .  Permit  use  of  guest  house  facilities  by 
invited  guest  of  servicemen,  as  space  permits. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DIO.  This  action  was  im¬ 
plemented  by  DB  notice  beginning  4  December  1970.  AR  210-2  was 
applied  to  determine  priorities. 

b.  REMARKS:  The  major  commands  report  that  this  action  was  well 
received.  However,  since  only  one  on-post  guest  house  with  very  limited 
facilities  is  available  less  than  20  invited  guest  of  servicemen  were 

able  to  use  the  guest  house  during  the  period  1  July  1971  -  30  June  1972. 
Futhermore,  this  category  of  guest  is  more  apt  to  create  undesirable 
problems  of  human  behavior  in  a  facility  utilized  by  families  with 
children.  This  action  will  not  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning.  For  additional 
information  see  figure  A-40,  TAB  A. 

ACTION:  Section  II,  Item  46.  Develop  the  installation  Maintenance 
Assistance  and  Inspection  Team  (MAIT)  program  to  maintain  units  and 
material  at  a  high  state  of  readiness. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DIO.  The  installation  Main¬ 
tenance  Assistance  and  Inspection  Team  (MAIT)  has  been  officially 
operating  since  1  October  1971.  USAIC  Regulation  750-46  outlines 
specific  requirements  of  units/activities  requesting  assistance  and 
type  visits  conducted. 

b.  REMARKS:  The  MAIT  concept  continues  to  be  well  received  by 
all  major  commands.  The  indicators  have  shown  and  continue  to 
show  no  increase  in  deadline  status  of  equipment.  This  action  will  be 
continued  at  Fort  Benning.  For  additional  information  see  figure  A-83,TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  continued  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  DA  policy. 


ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  47.  Insure  that  an  equitable  work  schedule 
Is  maintained  In  motor  pools  for  military  and  civilian  personnel. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DIO.  Thirty-seven 
civilian  drivers  were  employed  in  order  to  Implement  an  equitable 
work  schedule  In  the  motor  pool.  (See  funded  Item  23-OMA  for 
additional  comments). 

b.  REMARKS:  This  action  resulted  In  a  five-day  work  week  for 
most  drivers,  who  were  previously  working  seven  days  per  week. 

The  five-day  work  week  has  improved  morale  and  resulted  In  a  more 
conscientious  effort  toward  mission  accomplishment,  and  has  Increased 
the  overall  efficiency  of  operations.  This  action  will  be  continued  at 
Fort  Benning  consistent  with  availability  of  funds  and  manpower  spaces. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations  as  appropriate. 

ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  48.  Allow  personnel  to  pick  up  their  pay- 
checks  in  the  company  area  any  time  during  the  day  on  payday  (or 
pay  by  mail  to  those  who  desire). 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  Comptroller.  This  action 
was  implemented  by  USAIC  Circular  600-67,  directives  and  policy 
letters . 

b.  REMARKS:  The  major  commands  indicated  that  this  action 
was  very  favorably  accepted.  It  has  allowed  the  individual  to  make 
more  efficient  use  of  his  time  on  payday.  Long  pay  lines  are  elimi¬ 
nated,  and  it  has  eliminated  an  unattractive  feature  of  military  life. 
This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning.  For  additional  informa¬ 
tion  see  figure  A-28,  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
all  Army  installations. 


TAB  E-42 


ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  49.  Do  not  require  officers  to  sign  state¬ 
ments  certifying  an  action  has  been  completed  (as  feasible  where  ARs 
permits) . 


a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  Comptroller.  This  action 
was  implemented  by  Change  2  to  USAIC  Circular  600-67. 

b.  REMARKS:  This  action  has  enhanced  professionalism  within 
the  officer  corps  and  eliminated  much  of  the  paperwork  that  normally 
piles  up  at  the  company  level.  Major  commands  continue  to  favor 
this  action.  In  that  it  has  placed  the  acceptance  of  responsibility 
upon  individuals,  and  trust  back  in  the  officer  corps.  Certificates 
or  statements  should  not  be  requested  or  rendered  unless  specified 
by  regulations.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning.  For 
additional  Information  see  figure  A-84,  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  Installations  in  accordance  with  Standard  Policies. 

ACTION:  Section  II,  Item  50.  Provide  command  supervision  during 
payday  to  insure  timely  correction  of  any  pay  inaccuracies. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  Comptroller.  Dissemina¬ 
tion  of  this  action  Included  USAIC  Circular  600-67,  command/staff 
meetings  and  directives.  Actions  completed  to  effect  implementation 
Included  coordination  with  all  troop  units  and  the  establishment  of 
procedures  within  Finance  and  Accounting  to  insure  success. 

b.  REMARKS:  Subsequent  to  Implementation  of  this  Innovation 
the  "JUMPS"  system  caused  an  Increase  In  complaints;  however,  a 
leveling  off  ts  being  experienced  at  this  installation.  This  action 
has  enhance-.,  morale  among  individual  soldiers  because  It  displays 
the  Army's  "we  care"  attitude.  The  soldier  appreciates  the  concern 
shown  for  his  personal  welfare.  This  action  will  be  continued  at 
Fort  Benning.  For  additional  information  see  figure  A-28,  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  Installations. 


ACTION:  Section  II,  Item  51.  Permit  sponsors  to  take  more  than  one 
dependent  on  hunting  trips  at  Fort  Benning. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DFAE.  This  action 

was  implemented  by  the  Natural  Resources  Management  Board  con¬ 
sidering  recommendations  on  this  item  and  deciding  that  individuals 
who  desire  to  take  more  than  one  dependent  on  hunting  trips  may 
apply  for  exception  to  the  USAIC  Regulation  through  the  Chief  of 
Staff  in  writing.  Each  application  is  considered  on  a  case  by  case 
basis.  Permission,  when  granted  is  valid  for  the  rest  of  the  sponsor's 
tour  at  Fort  Benning. 

b.  REMARKS:  Although  this  action  affects  only  a  limited  number 
of  personnel,  it  has  received  favorable  response.  This  action  will  be 
continued  at  Fort  Benning  consistent  with  sound  safety  practices.  ■ 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented 

at  other  Army  installations  only  as  the  particular  situations  encountered 
warrants . 

ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  52.  Continue  to  evaluate  the  Annual  General 
Inspection  and  modify  it  as  necessary  in  order  to  make  it  more  helpful 
and  realistic  and  to  minimize  harassment  of  commanders  and  soldiers 
to  include  the  following  as  a  minimum: 

a.  Insure  that  the  AGI  continues  to  be  a  "working  type"  Inspection 
with  a  minimum  of  interruption  of  normal  duties. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  IG.  This  action  was  im¬ 
plemented  by  conducting  working-type  inspections  with  a  minimum  of  inter¬ 
ruption  of  normal  duties. 

(2)  REMARKS:  The  Annual  General  Inspection  schedule  and  the 
conduct  of  these  inspections  permitted  commanders  at  all  levels  to 
adequately  prepare  for  inspections  without  working  personnel  on  week¬ 
ends,  holidays  and  during  other  off-duty  periods.  This  action  elimi¬ 
nated  the  need  for  commanders  to  interrupt  their  normal  daily  operations. 
They  received  an  honest  appraisal  of  their  unit  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 
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(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations. 

b.  Eliminate  inspections  of  troops  in  ranks  as  part  of  the  AGI. 

«■ 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  IG.  There  were  no  in¬ 
spections  in  ranks  conducted  or  scheduled. 

(2)  REMARKS:  Major  command  response  has  exhibited  a  favorable 
attitude  to  this  action.  Personnel  have  appreciated  the  convenience 

of  not  having  to  stand  inspections  in  ranks. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations. 

c.  Eliminate  personnel  equipment  layouts  except  for  TA-50  and 
insure  .that ‘the  sole  requirement  for  arrangement  of  soldiers'  living 
areas  and  storage  of  personal  clothing  and/or  possessions  is  that 
they  be  ne^t  and  orderly. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  IG.  Personal  equipment 
layouts  werevpliminated  to  include  TA-50  equipment. 

(2)  REMARKS:  Inspection  of  barracks  has  been  limited  to  the 
determination  that  soldiers'  living  quarters  and  personal  equipment 
were  clean,  neat  and  comfortable.  The  requirement  for  off  post 
personnel  to  display  equipment  was  eliminated.  This  action  will  be 
continued  at  Fort  Benning. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations . 

d.  Furnish  assistance  to  units  via  courtesy  visits  at  their  request. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  IG.  This  action  was  im¬ 
plemented  by  conducting  courtesy  visits  to  all  units  as  requested. 

(2)  REMARKS:  This  action  is  favorably  received  by  all  major 
commahds.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 


V. 
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(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations . 

e.  Publish  a  quarterly  IG  information  letter  to  commanders  and 
staff  which  indicates  common  deficiencies  found  during  recent  inspec¬ 
tions  and  highlights  complaints  that  the  IG  fee^s  were  significant 
during  the  previous  quarter. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  IG.  A  quarterly  In¬ 
spector  General  Information  letter  to  major  commanders  and  selected 
staff  officers  was  published.  This  letter  depicted  complaints  and 
requests  for  assistance  that  were  of  interest  to  all  commanders  and 
indicated  common  deficiencies  found  during  recent  Inspections  and 
courtesy  visits. 

(2)  REMARKS:  This  action  provides  commanders  with  informa¬ 
tion  to  identify  potential  problems  within  their  unit  before  they  surface. 
This  action  will  be  continued  at  Port  Bennlng. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations . 

f.  For  additional  information  see  figures  A-52  and  A-53,  TAB  A. 
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ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  53.  Continue  to  emphasize  to  commanders 
that  individuals  should  not  be  discriminated  against  for  visiting  the 
IG. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  IG.  This  action  was 
implemented  by  USAIC  Reg  20-1.  It  is  also  publicized  in  the  quarterly 
Inspector  General  letter,  periodically  in  the  USAIC  Dally  Bulletin,  and 
is  a  matter  of  continuing  interest  during  the  conduct  of  Annual  General 
Inspections.  In  this  regard,  each  commander  inspected  is  queried 

as  to  his  policy  for  personnel  wanting  to  visit  the  Inspector  General. 
There  has  been  no  indication  that  persons  have  been  discriminated 
against  for  visiting  the  Inspector  General. 

b.  REMARKS:  Response  from  major  commands  and  the  results 

of  opinion  questionnaires  administered  during  the  period  November  1970 
through  June  1972,  indicated  that  the  soldier  appreciates  this  ability 
to  deal  direct  with  the  IG  without  the  threat  of  future  redress  or  dis¬ 
criminatory  action  by  an  individual' s  chain  of  command.  As  a  result 
of  this,  there  continued  to  be  some  increase  in  the  number  of  com- 
plaintants  visiting  the  Inspector  General.  This  action  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  at  Fort  Benning.  For  additional  Information  see  figure  A-17 ,  TAB  A. 

ACTION:  Section  n.  Item  54.  Expand  services  offered  by  the  Legal 
Assistance  Officer. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  SJA.  More  complete 
service  in  immigration,  naturalization  and  some  other  areas  is  now 
offered  and  information  about  legal  assistance  was  disseminated 
through  the  Daily  Bulletin  and  the  BAYONET  as  well  as  in  lectures. 

(2)  REMARKS:  Immigration  and  naturalization  cases  rose  from 
an  average  of  450  to  800  per  month  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  test  period.  Since  1  July  1971,  the  number  of  actions  have 
averaged  711  per  month.  The  major  commands  report  that  this  action 
has  been  very  highly  received.  This  action  will  continue  at  Fort 
Benning.  For  additional  information  see  figure  A-37,  TAB  A. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations. 


ACTION:  Section  II,  Item  55.  Insure  that  all  assigned  officers  and 
NCOs  receive  the  block  of  instruction  on  enlightened  leadership. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  USAIC.  A  seven-hour 
block  of  instruction  was  developed  and  presented  to  post  personnel 
for  the  first  time  on  3  February  1971.  Presentations  continued  at 
the  rate  of  three  per  week  until  all  post  personnel  E5  and  above 
had  received  it,  and  continued  after  that  on  an  as  required  basis. 
USAIC  Circular  350-15  which  outlines  requirements  and  assigns 
responsibilities  for  the  Enlightened  leadership  Course,  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  15  March  1971.  The  title  is  now  "Leadership  for  Pro¬ 
fessionals";  the  basic  circular  still  applies. 

b.  REMARKS:  As  of  the  end  of  the  test  period  approximately 
7,000  individuals  have  attended  this  instruction.  Interviews  with 
many  of  those  who  have  attended  indicate,  along  with  reports  from 
major  commands,  that  this  action  enhances  professionalism  and  im¬ 
proves  leadership  styles  and  techniques.  This  action  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  at  Fort  Benning. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented 
at  other  Army  installations. 
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ACTION:  Section  II,  Item  56.  Put  "service"  into  medical  service  for  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  and  their  dependents .  Seek  new  ways  to  make  medical  serv¬ 
ice  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  patient  to  include  the  following: 

a.  Continue  to  develop  and  refine  the  "We  Care"  program  Reempha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  "customer  relations"  to  those  personnel  who  must 
deal  with  patients . 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  MEDDAC.  The  "We  Care"  pro¬ 
gram  was  implemented  by  meeting  with  physicians  at  Martin  Army  Hospital 
(MAH).  These  talks  were  an  effort  to  apprise  them  of  the  fact  that  they 
were,  indeed,  leaders  of  the  medical  treatment  team  at  the  hospital,  annexes 
and  troop  clinics  and  it  was  their  attitudes  which  largely  determined  the 
attitude  of  the  nurses,  the  soldiers  and  the  civilian  personnel  who  supported 
them.  A  recurring  program  on  the  interpersonal  relations  was  established  by 
the  nursing  service  of  MAH .  This  program  is  directed  toward  the  soldiers 
and  civilians  whose  job  it  is  to  see  the  patient  when  he  or  she  first  appears 
in  the  out-patient  clinic.  These  lectures  on  interpersonal  relations  continue 
to  foster  changing  attitudes  toward  the  patient  as  a  person. 

(2)  REMARKS:  Command  responses  indicated  that  this  action  has  improved 
the  relationship  between  medical  personnel  and  the  patients.  This  action  has 
also  shown  military  personnel  and  their  dependents  that  the  Medical  Activi¬ 
ties  are  concerned  with  the  goal  of  having  its  personnel  treat  a  patient  as 

not  just  another  case  but  instead  as  an  individual.  In  addition,  service  has 
become  quicker  and  more  efficient.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort 
Benning. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations. 

b.  Continue  the  present  open  sick  call  policy  at  some  Troop  Medical 
Clinics.  Expand  this  program  as  feasible. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  MEDDAC.  This  action  was  imple¬ 
mented  by  having  physicians  available  at  troop  medical  clinics  #2  and  #3 
during  the  afternoon,  to  see  all  personnel  who  need  to  see  a  doctor. 

(2)  REMARKS:  A  favorable  response  from  commands  has  been  noted.  The 
"open  sick  call"  or  a  "come  when  you  are  sick"  policy  allows  the  soldier  to 
report  to  the  clinic  when  he  feels  ill  rather  than  a  predesignated  time.  Also, 
all  soldiers  E6  through  E9,  warrant  officers,  and  officers  are  allowed  to  make 
appointments  at  these  clinics  during  the  afternoon  hours.  This  action  will  be 
continued  at  Fort  Benning. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations . 
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c.  Maintain  an  adequate  number  of  telephones  at  the  MEDDAC 
appointment  desk. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  MEDDAC.  Six  telephone 
lines  and  a  rotary  system  where  the  individual  can  call  one  number  and 
check  all  six  lines  for  an  opening  are  installed  at  MEDDAC  appointment 
desks.  By  calling  the  first  tiumber  in  the  numerical  series,  all  lines  of 
the  series  will  be  checked  automatically  until  an  open  line  is  found  or 
it  is  determined  that  all  lines  are  busy,  then  the  individual  will  receive 
the  busy  signal . 

(2)  REMARKS:  This  action  has  eliminated  much  of  the  difficulty 
encountered  in  the  past  in  reaching  MEDDAC  appointment  desks.  Since 
1  July  1971  the  desk  is  processing  an  average  of  1,150  calls  per  day  and 
complaints  about  delays  have  become  infrequent.  This  action  will  be 
continued  at  Fort  Benning  consistent  with  availability  of  funds  and 
manpower  spaces . 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations . 

d .  Continue  to  institute  new  programs  within  the  Pharmacy  Division 
such  as  allowing  military  personnel  to  obtain  nonprescription  medication 
for  minor  illness  without  seeing  a  doctor,  and  24-hour  pharmacy  service. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  MEDDAC.  The  Pharmacy  Divi¬ 
sion  is  operating  24  hours  a  day  and  allows  military  personnel  to  obtain 
certain  medication  for  minor  illnesses  without  seeing  a  doctor. 

(2)  REMARKS:  Response  from  major  commands  indicates  that  this 
action  is  well  liked  by  military  personnel  because  it  makes  it  possible 
for  military  personnel  to  obtain  certain  medications  without  having  to 
see  a  doctor  or  obtain  a  prescription.  Although  this  program  is  successful, 
the  Pharmacy  Division  may  have  to  curtail  the  24-hour  service  due  to  a 
shortage  of  pharmacists.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning 
consistent  with  availability  of  qualified  personnel. 

J 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations. 
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e.  Continue  to  allow  patients  to  request  appointments  for  specific 
doctors  (as  feasible). 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  This  program  has  changed  somewhat  from  the 
original  concept  as  a  result  of  a  more  improved  system  established  on  1  May 
1972  under  the  Family  Ambulatory  Care  System  (FACS).  This  program  has  been 
established  to  provide  more  personalized  care  to  the  soldier  and  his  family. 
Under  this  program,  all  servicemen  and  their  dependents,  age  13  and  over,  who 
are  authorized  medical  care  at  Martin  Army  Hospital,  are  assigned  to  a  group 
of  physicians,  and  each  family  is  assigned  to  one  physician  in  that  group. 

To  further  support  the  FACS  program,  MEDDAC  initiated  the  Nurse  Clinician 
Ambulatory  Care  Training  Program.  This  program  provides  specially  trained 
nurses  to  be  employed  to  relieve  the  doctor  of  routine  functions ,  whereby 
the  doctor  can  spend  more  valuable  time  treating  the  patient.  Another  pro¬ 
gram  just  underway  is  the  Family  Practice  Residency  Program.  Through  means 
of  making  application,  certain  families  in  the  Fort  Benning  community  will 
be  chosen  to  participate  in  this  program  depending  on  their  length  of  stay 
at  Fort  Benning.  The  physicians  assigned  to  this  program  will  be  assigned 
to  certain  families  for  which  they  will  provide  the  medical  care  for  the  entire 
family  and  referring  them  to  specialty  clinics  only  when  necessary.  The  tre¬ 
mendous  advantage  to  this  program  is  that  the  physician  will  be  oriented  to 
the  whole  family  and  be  able  to  follow  the  family's  medical  diagnosis  and 
treatment  throughout  the  family's  tour  at  Fort  Benning.  This  patient  family 
oriented  system  of  medical  care  should  provide  more  continuity  in  the  phy¬ 
sician's  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  patient. 

(2)  REMARKS:  This  program  has  met  with  enthusiastic  reception.  It  is 
still  too  early  to  ascertain  its  full  effect  on  the  attitude  of  the  population 
served.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations. 

f.  Insure  that  the  outpatient  waiting  areas  at  Martin  Army  Hospital  and 
the  Annex  are  continuously  checked  by  professional  personnel  to  insure  that 
patients  are  seen  with  the  minimum  amount  of  waiting  time. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  agency:  MEDDAC.  Personnel  are  assigned 
at  MAH  to  make  checks  of  waiting  areas  to  insure  patients  are  seen  without 
excessive  waiting  time. 


(2)  REMARKS:  Personnel  have  responded  most  favorably  to  this  action 
as  they  no  longer  must  sit  and  wait  for  long  periods  of  time  at  a  medical 
facility.  This  action  has  shown  military  personnel  that  medical  service  is 
improving  and  that  the  Army  is  concerned  with  the  quality  of  care  being 
given  to  servicemen  and  their  families.  It  has  boosted  morale.  This  action 
will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations . 

g.  Retain  extended  visiting  hours  at  the  main  hospital. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  MEDDAC.  This  action  was 
implemented  by  continuing  visitng  hours  from  1000-2000  hours  for  most 
wards . 

(2)  REMARKS:  The  present  visiting  hour  schedule  allows  dependents 
and  military  personnel  who  could  not  othei  vise  visit  relatives  or  friends 
due  to  their  jobs  or  other  commitments  an  added  opportunity  to  visit  them. 
This  action  continues  to  have  a  most  favorable  response  from  all  parties . 
This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations . 

h.  Continue  programs  and  policies  such  as  the  Outpatient  News  Bulle¬ 
tin  and  a  question-and-answer  column  in  the  BAYONET  to  facilitate  the 
mutual  exchange  of  information  and  help  keep  the  military  community 
abreast  of  changes  in  the  medical  services. 

(1)  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  MEDDAC.  This  action  was 
implemented  by  publishing  the  Out-Patient  News  Bulletin  and  the  question- 
and-answer  column  in  the  BAYONET. 

(2)  REMARKS:  This  action  continues  to  have  a  favorable  response  from 
all  parties.  It  has  kept  the  military  community  abreast  of  changes  in  the 
medical  services.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 

(3)  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations . 

i.  For  additional  information  see  figures  A-38  and  A-86.  TAB  A. 
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ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  57.  Provide  information  to  personnel  per¬ 
taining  to  all  MAC  flights  leaving  Fort  Benning  and  nearby  Army  and 
Air  Force  bases  (telephone  service) . 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  AVN  Comd.  Continued 
publicity  of  this  item  has  increased  its  usage.  This  action  has 
been  disseminated  in  Daily  Bulletins,  unit  VOLAR  news  bulletins  on 
bulletin  boards,  and  verbally  at  company  level.  Space  available 
passengers  service  is  available  either  by  phone  or  personal  visits 

to  Flight  Operations,  Building  2485,  Lawson  Army  Airfield.  AUTOVON 
numbers  are  provided  to  nearby  Army  and  Air  Force  bases  on  request. 

b.  REMARKS:  Major  commands  continue  to  favor  this  action. 
This  provides  the  individual  soldier  with  improved  information  and 
provides  new  services  to  some  who  in  the  past  had  no  knowledge 
of  these  flights.  It  reduces  the  soldiers'  travel  expenses  and  dis¬ 
plays  to  the  individual  the  Army’s  concern  for  him  throughout  his 
time  in  service.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 

For  additional  information  see  figure  A-39,  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  \rmy  installations. 

ACTION:  Section  II.  Item  58.  Insure  that  support  troops  are  not 
moved  into  the  field  too  far  ahead  of  time  during  training  problems 
and  insure  that  these  troops  are  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
training. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agencies:  USAIS,  197th  Infantry 
Brigade.  This  action  was  implemented  through  coordination  with 
USAIS.  It  was  found  that  prior  to  the  test  period  support  troops 
were  required  to  be  at  the  training  site  well  in  advance  of  the  class 
they  were  supporting.  Soldiers  supporting  various  problems  are 
briefed  concerning  the  problems  they  are  supporting  and  made  familiar 
with  the  learning  points  the  instructor  is  interested  in  conveying  to 
the  students. 

b.  REMARKS:  The  overall  value  of  this  action  has  been  evident 
in  the  quality  of  the  support  rendered.  The  instructor  ratings  of  the 
support  troops  has  steadily  risen  during  the  test  period.  Cooperation 
by  USAIS  in  proper  scheduling  of  support  commitments  has  resulted  in 
the  increased  ability  of  the  Brigade  to  provide  better  support  in  a  more 
timely  manner.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning.  For 
additional  information  see  figure  A-44,  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations  as  necessary. 
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TAB  E 

SUMMARY  AND  PROGRESS  ANALYSIS  OF  FORT  BENNING  MVA  PROJECT 

Progress  of  Funded  Projects  Initiated  at  Fort  Benning 
(This  summary  contains  estimated  cost  computed  as  of  30  June  72). 

ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  1-0.  Operation  of  a  Welcome  and  Central  Pro¬ 
cessing  Center. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  Cost:  FY  71  $87.Q4  5 
FY  72  $102.325 

(1)  Welcome  Center.  The  Welcome  Center  opened  19  May  1971. 
The  Center  provides  a  24-hour  welcome,  reception  information,  orientation 
and  emergency  service  to  incoming  personnel.  The  operation  of  the  Welcome 
Center  required  a  staff  of  one  officer  and  13  enlisted  personnel.  The  enlisted 
strength  has  been  reduced  from  thirteen  to  seven.  As  a  result  of  this  action, 
the  Welcome  Center  has  curtailed  some  of  its  activities  and  services.  The 
services  presently  offered  are: 

(a)  Reception/information  desk. 

(b)  Household  goods  lending  closet. 

(c)  Child  play  area. 

(d)  Reception  lounge  and  refreshment  area. 

(e)  Orientation/briefing  room. 

(f)  Family  registration  to  identify  family  pro¬ 
blems  and  provide  direct  or  referral  assistance. 

(g)  Welcome  packet  distribution. 

(h)  Guest  House  reservation/arrangement. 
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(2)  Central  Processing  Center.  The  Central  Processing  Center 
opened  29  January  1971.  It  provides  complete  inprocessing  for  newly  assigned 
PCS  personnel.  On  1  September  1971,  centralized  outprocessing  was  started 
on  a  test  basis.  However,  centralized  outprocessing  was  discontinued  on 
31  May  1972,  due  to  the  non-availability  of  personnel  to  man  this  section. 

The  following  services  are  now  located  in  the  Center. 

(a)  Personnel  Records . 

(b)  Personnel  Management  Section  . 

(c)  AG  Personal  Affairs  Branch. 

(d)  ID  Card  Section. 

(e)  POR  Board 

(f)  Finance  Processing. 

(g)  Provost  Marshal  Vehicle  and  firearms  registration. 

(h)  Family  Housing. 

(i)  Temporary  Billeting. 

(J)  Messing  facilities. 

b.  REMARKS: 

(1)  Welcome  Center  -  The  Welcome  Center  has  provided  invaluable 
24-hour  welcoming  reception,  information,  orientation,  and  emergency  ser¬ 
vices  which  have  greatly  facilitated  relocation  procedures  for  all  new  incoming 
personnel,  especially  junior  officer  and  junior  enlisted  personnel  and  their  dep¬ 
endents  . 

(2)  Central  Processing  Center.  The  establishment  of  the  Central 
Processing  Facility  has  been  of  tremendous  value  to  the  individuals  and  their 
families  assigned  to  this  installation.  It  has  allowed  the  individual  to  receive 


personalized  service  at  one  location,  thereby  eliminating  the  often  frus¬ 
trating  procedure  for  getting  settled  on  a  new  post.  This  action  will  be 
continued  at  Fort  Benning.  For  further  information  see  Figure  A-41.  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  Implemented  at 
other  Army  Installations  where  feasible. 

d.  For  additional  information  see  figures  A-22,  42_and  5_0  TAB  A. 


TAB  E-56 

) 


ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  2-0.  Contract  for  civilian  KPs  in  unit  mess 
halls  post-wide. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DIO.  Cost:  FY  71  -  $1 .222 .7.8? 

FY  72  -  $  2 , 240 , 248  .  A  contract  to  supply  civilian  KPs  in  all  but  two 

operating  mess  halls  on  the  Fort  Benning  post  was  awarded  on  22  Decem¬ 
ber  1970,  and  implemented  on  2  January  1971.  The  two  excluded  were 

the  Stockade  and  Martin  Army  Hospital  Mess.  The  Stockade  was  omitted 
because  of  the  nature  and  function  of  the  organization.  Martin  Army 
Hospital  has  its  food  service  personnel  provided  by  the  Federal  Civil 
Service.  Off-post  locations  under  Fort  Benning  control  such  as  the 
Mountain  or  Florida  Ranger  Camps  were  not  included  under  the  original 
contract  as  they  are  removed  from  the  post  proper.  The  contract  was 
renewed  for  FY  72  with  another  contractor  who  began  work  on  1  July  1971. 

b.  REMARKS:  Command  responses  were  extremely  favorable  toward 
this  action.  Mess  stewards  and  cooks  as  well  as  the  lower  ranking 
soldiers  were  enthusiastic  with  this  policy.  This  action  returned 
soldiers  to  soldiering  by  releasing  them  from  ancilliary,  non-military 
duties  and  employing  civilians  for  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

Results  of  opinion  questionnaires  indicates  that  this  action  contributed 
to  the  Modern  Volunteer  Army  concept  by  eliminating  an  irritant  that 
has  long  been  a  source  of  bitter  complaints  by  soldiers.  It  improved 
operations  and  services  in  the  mess  hall,  and  created  a  more  favorable 
attitude  toward  the  Army.  This  action  also  helped  to  make  the  five-day 
work  week  and  compensatory  time  for  weekend  duty  possible,  and  has 
increased  unit  integrity  by  returning  individual  soldiers  to  their  squads 
and  platoons  (TO&E  Units) .  Of  all  the  funded  actions  under  the  VOLAR 
experiments,  commanders  and  soldiers  consider  it  to  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning  consistent  with 
availability  of  funds.  For  additional  information  see  Figure  A-51  . 

TAB  A  . 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
all  Army  installations. 


TAB  E-57 


ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  3-0.  Maintain  civilian  detail  labor  force. 


a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPT.  Cost:  FY  71- 

Si  7  f;  7  7  K  FY  72  -  $  331, 894 _ .  This  action  was  approved  for 

implementation  on  14  December  1970.  The  original  hire  ceiling  was 
set  at  105  civilian  workers;  however,  due  to  a  large  turnover  rate  and 

a  hire  lag  for  this  type  position  the  original  ceiling  was  never  reached. 
Therefore,  the  ceiling  was  reduced  to  80.  Presently,  64  personnel  are 
on  duty. 

b.  REMARKS:  Comments  from  major  commands  revealed  that  this 
action  has  been  favorably  received  during  the  MVA  experiment  because 
it  allowed  for  the  hiring  of  civilian  labor  force  to  perform  those  tasks 
previously  accomplished  by  soldiers  and  which  had  no  connection  with 
soldiering  whatsoever.  The  spirit  of  true  professionalism  which  had 
previously  been  undermined  prior  to  the  MVA  project  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  this  action.  This  action  returned  approximately  200 
soldiers  daily  to  mission-related  duties.  The  civilian  labor  pool  is 
serving  25  different  post  activities.  This  action  will  be  continued  at 
Fort  Benning  consistent  with  availabilitv  of  funds  and  manpower  spaces. 
For  additional  information  see  Figures  A-17  and  A-75,  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations . 


ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  4-0.  Pay  civilians,  purchase  and  main¬ 
tain  equipment  for  maintenance  and  police  of  roads  and  grounds . 


a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DFAE.  Cost:  FY  71  - 
$244 .143 .  FY  72  -  $  479 .694  .  The  original  hire  ceiling  was  set 
at  87  employees;  however,  due  to  a  high  turnover  rate  and  a  hire  lag 
for  this  type  position,  the  original  ceiling  was  never  reached.  The 
ceiling  is  now  76  and  68  employees  are  currently  on  duty.  All  items 
of  equipment  have  been  received. 


b.  REMARKS:  This  action  continues  to  be  well  received  by  com¬ 

manders  and  soldiers  as  it  relieves  the  soldiers  from  many  of  the  non¬ 
mission  related  duties  they  were  required  to  perform  and  allows  them 
to  concentrate  on  primary  duties.  This  action  also  eliminated  an 
irritant  that  has  long  been  a  source  of  bitter  complaints  by  soldiers, 
and  it  created  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  the  Army.  This  action 
will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning  consistent  with  availability  of  funds 
and  manpower  spaces.  For  additional  information  see  Figure  A-53  . 

TAB  A  . 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations. 


ACTION:  Section  III,  Item  5-0.  Pay  civilians ,  purchase  and  maintain 
equipment  for  collection  of  refuse  and  garbage  in  troop  areas. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DFAE.  Cost:  FY  71  -$352 , 
FY  72  -  $  22,439  .  This  action  began  on  6  January  1971,  by  paying 
existing  personnel  overtime.  Originally  a  hire  ceiling  of  12  was  set. 
The  celling  is  now  11.  Presently  10  of  the  11  are  on  duty.  All  of  the 
12  line  items  of  equipment  have  been  recleved.  In  support  of  this 
action,  a  project  is  currently  under  contract  for  the  construction  of  a 
load  packer  platform  on  Main  Post. 

b.  REMARKS:  This  action  continues  to  be  highly  successful  in 
both  the  troop  areas  and  the  family  housing  areas.  The  results  have 
been  better  sanitation  post-wide  and  troop  units  are  relieved  from 
having  to  dispose  of  garbage  within  their  own  areas.  This  action 
will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning  consistent  with  availability  of 
funds  and  manpower  spaces.  For  additional  information  see  flguns 
A-52  ,  and  j>£,  TAB  A. 

C.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations. 


TAB  E-59 
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ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  6-0.  Pay  civilians,  purchase  and  maintain 
necessary  equipment  to  enhance  the  preventive  maintenance  program 
post-wide  for  troop  billets  and  troop-related  facilities  . 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DFAE.  Cost:  FY  71  -  OMA 
$514,125  ,  FHMA  $176,765;  FY  72  -  OMA  $1 . 245 . 496  .  FHMA$313.697  . 
This  action  provided  for  additional  civilian  personnel  to  enhance  the 
total  Engineer  preventive  maintenance  effort  to  include  additional  pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance  teams.  Additional  equipment  was  also  procured 

to  enhance  the  preventive  maintenance  program.  One-hundred  and 
sixty-six  of  174  authorized  personnel  are  presently  on  board.  All 
of  the  153  items  of  equipment  have  been  received. 

* 

b.  REMARKS:  This  action  has  had  the  effect  of  providing  the 
individual  soldier  with  better  maintained  billets  and  facilities  and  in 
some  cases,  has  relieved  soldiers  from  performing  needed  preventive 
maintenance.  Also,  preventive  maintenance  on  roads,  utilities  and 
other  services  have  been  greatly  improved.  This  action  has  definitely 
improved  the  working  and  living  conditions  of  the  individual  soldier. 
This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning  consistent  with  avail¬ 
ability  of  funds  and  manpower  spaces  .  For  additional  information 
see  Figure  A-55  .  TAB  A  . 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations  as  the  situation  warrants. 


TAB  E-60 


ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  7-0.  Provide  POV  allowance  for  personnel 
operating  a  small  reception  booth  at  Columbus  Airport. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  Transportation  Division, 

DIO.  Cost:  FY  71  -  $1,642.  FY  72  -  $  374- _ .  The  reception 

service  began  at  the  airport  on  31  December  1970,  and  all  flights  have 
been  met  since  that  date.  Authority  was  granted  under  AR  55-34  to 
reimburse  personnel  assigned  duties  at  the  Columbus  Airport  for  use 
of  their  POVs.  Vouchers  were  submitted  on  a  monthly  basis.  The 
booth  is  staffed  by  military  personnel  who  extend  a  courteous  wel¬ 
come  to  Fort  Benning,  provide  assistance  on  building  locations  and 
brief  personnel  on  the  monetary  savings  gained  by  group  travel  to  the 
post  when  traveling  by  commercial  taxies  and  make  on-the-spot  correc¬ 
tions  of  those  in  violation  of  uniform  regulations. 

b.  REMARKS:  Response  from  major  commands  indicated  that  the 
establishment  of  a  reception  booth  at  the  airport,  has  provided  newly 
assigned  personnel  with  the  necessary  information  they  needed  to 
complete  their  travel  into  their  new  duty  station.  This  action  also 
enhanced  the  professional  image  of  Fort  Benning  and  the  Army  by 
insuring  that  someone  cares  and  are  interested  in  their  needs.  This 
action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning  consistent  with  availability 
of  funds.  For  additional  information  see  Figure  A-57  TAB  A  . 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations  as  applicable. 


m 


ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  8-0.  Civilian  pay  for  expanded  Commissary 
hours  on  Main  Post  and  Custer  Terrace. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DIO.  Cost:  FY  71  -  $63,22^, 

FY  72  -  148,489 _ .  This  action  was  implemented  on  1  February  1971,  by 

extending  the  Main  Commissary  hours  from  56  to  60  hours  per  week  and  Annex 
1  from  35  to  41  hours  per  week.  On  2  May  1971,  the  Main  Commissary  hours 
were  increased  from  60  to  71  hours  per  week  and  Annex  1  from  41  to  46.  The 
Main  Store  is  open  seven  days  per  week. 

b.  REMARKS:  Command  responses  indicated  that  this  action  continued 
to  be  received  extremely  well  by  all  soldiers  at  Fort  Benning.  The  changes 
in  commissary  hours  have  made  the  stores  available  to  more  customers  under 
more  desirable  shopping  conditions.  Although  the  post  military  strength  has 
shown  a  sharp  decline  annual  dollar  sales  have  increased  from  $15  million 
to  over  $19  million  as  a  result  of  improved  services  and  extended  hours. 

This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning  consistent  with  availability 

of  funds  and  manpower  spaces.  For  additional  information  see  figures  A-74 
and  A-87,  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations. 

ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  9-0.  Contract  for  local  motel  facilities  to  pro¬ 
vide  Guest  House  accommodations. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  Housing  Division,  DIO . 

Cost:  FY  71  -  $50.000.  FY  72  -  None.  This  action,  although  immensely 
successful  in  FY  71,  was  discontinued  in  its  original  form  due  to  legal 
difficulties  involved  with  the  contractual  agreement  with  the  motel.  It 
is  now  a  no  cost  action  based  on  a  referral  system  in  which  selected 
motels  and  hotels  in  the  Columbus  area  give  reduced  rates  to  military 
personnel  upon  referral  by  the  post  housing  office. 

b.  REMARKS:  Response  from  major  commands  revealed  that  the 
new  system  has  been  favorably  received  by  service  members  and  their 
families.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning.  For  additional 
information  see  figure  A-59,  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  Implemented  at 
other  Army  installations  as  applicable. 


TAB  E-62 


ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  10-0.  Civilian  pay  for  expanded  opera 
tional  hours  of  the  Quartermaster  Sales  Store. 


a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  Supply  Division,  DIO. 
Cost:  FY  71  -  $4,481.  FY  72  $4,755.  To  implement  this  action  the 
store  hours  were  extended  16  1/2  hours  per  week  on  6  January  1971. 
Since  that  time  approximately  25%  of  the  workload  and  the  patronage 
occurs  during  the  extended  hours . 

b.  REMARKS:  This  action  has  proven  to  be  a  marked  advantage 
by  allowing  the  soldiers  to  shop  in  the  store  after  normal  duty  hours 
This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning  consistent  with  avail¬ 
ability  of  funds  and  manpower  spaces.  For  additional  information 
see  figure  A-61,  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations  as  applicable. 


ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  11-0.  Maintain  improved  post  shuttle  bus 
service . 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  Transportation  Division, 

DIO.  Cost:  FY  71  -  $29,987,  FY  72  -  $78,017  The  post 

shuttle  bus  system  was  expanded  on  14  January  1971.  The  extended 
services  include: 

(1)  Hours  of  operation  expanded  from  0600-2300  to  0600-0100. 

(2)  Additional  bus  stop  signs  were  installed. 

(3)  Three  buses  added  to  existing  buses  for  a  total  of  nine  buses . 

(4)  Thirty-minute  service  to  outlying  areas,  fifteen  minutes  service 
to  Main  Post  area . 

(5)  Radios  installed  in  all  shuttle  buses . 

(6)  Nine  additional  civilian  employees  hired  for  the  project.  Eight 
are  employed  at  the  present  time. 

b.  REMARKS:  This  action  has  been  received  extremely  well,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  increase  in  daily  utilization  from  1200  passengers 
prior  to  expansion  to  approximately  4600  passengers  per  day.  The 
expanded  service  has  proved  to  be  the  most  adequate  mode  of  trans¬ 
portation  for  both  duty  and  recreational  purposes .  This  action  will  be 
continued  at  Fort  Benning  consistent  with  availability  of  funds  and 
manpower  spaces.  For  additional  information  see  Figure  A-62  ,  TAB  A  . 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations  where  appropriate . 


TAB  E-64 


ACTION:  Section  m.  Item  12-0.  Implementation,  Control  and 
Evaluation  costs  of  project  VOLAR. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  Comptroller.  Cost: 

FY  71  -$82 ,137 .  FY  72  -$65.652  .  This  action  was  implemented 

by  allocating  funds  to  cover  cost  of  program  administration,  TDY, 
trips,  evaluation  and  compilation  costs  incurred  during  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  MVA  Experiment. 

b.  REMARKS:  The  funds  for  this  action  are  a  necessary  part 
of  any  program  of  this  magnitude.  This  allocation  gave  the  post 
the  necessary  flexibility  to  support  programs  which  ran  over  current 
cost  estimates  and  to  augment  programs  which  showed  particular 
promise.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning  in  support 
of  the  MVA  program. 


ACTION:  Section  III,  Item  13-0.  Pay  for  MEDDAC  Civilian  Employees 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  MEDDAC.  Cost:  FY 
71  -  $258.463.  FY  72  -$900,372  .  Due  to  the  difficulties  in  re¬ 
cruiting  the  ceiling  was  reduced  from  157  to  140  employees.  Pres¬ 
ently  115  of  the  140  are  on  duty.  Effective  1  July  1972,  the  ceiling 
will  be  reduced  from  140  to  107  employees. 

b.  REMARKS:  The  VOLAR  spaces  have  been  very  beneficial  to 
the  hospital  program  of  supporting  MVA.  However,  the  decrease  in 
authorized  spaces  is  becoming  more  detrimental  to  the  MVA  program 
and  to  the  increased  services  that  MEDDAC  is  providing.  This  action 
will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning  consistent  with  availability  of  funds 
and  manpower  spaces.  For  additional  information  see  figure  A-86, 

TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented 
at  other  Army  installations  where  appropriate. 


TAB  E-65 


ACTION: _ Section  III,  Item  14-0.  USAIS  Learning  Center.  (See  TAB 

D,  Education  and  Training,  Section  III,  Part  B,  Item  3). 

COST:  FY  71  -$35,349,  FY  72  -  $282,232  . 

For  further  information  see  figure  A-88,  TAB  A. 

ACTION: _ Section  in.  Item  15-0.  USAIS  Programmed  Instruction. 

(See  TAB  D,  Education  and  Training,  Section  III,  Part  B,  Item  1). 

COST:  FY  71  -$13.372.  FY  72  -$  33,232  . 

ACTION; _ Section  III.  Item  16-0.  Benning  House  Project  (Cost  FY 

71  -  $35,840). 

REMARKS:  This  action  was  discontinued  as  a  VOLAR  funded  experi¬ 
mental  action  at  the  end  of  FY-  71.  However,  it  has  been  continued 
at  Fort  Benning  and  is  funded  from  the  regular  command  operating 
budget. 

ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  17-0.  Special  Services  Activities 
(Janitors) 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  Cost:  FY  71  - 
-£2.8  /  614 ,  FY  72  -  $5 ,585  This  action  was  implemented  by  sub¬ 

mitting  requests  to  the  civilian  personnel  office  to  hire  janitors  for 
each  service  club  to  be  on  duty  during  operational  hours.  Due  to 
hiring  restrictions  and  inability  to  fill  the  positions,  the  positions 
were  classified  to  Recreational  Aid,  GS-189  which  require  cleaning 
duties . 


b.  REMARKS:  This  action  has  been  most  beneficial  to  the 
soldier  in  providing  increased  recreation  benefits.  The  utilization 
of  the  Recreation  Aid  (189)  personnel  to  perform  essential  nonpro¬ 
fessional  tasks,  in  the  service  clubs  enables  the  professional  staff 
to  concentrate  on  providing  a  professional  recreational  program.  This 
action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning  consistent  with  availability 
of  funds  and  manpower  spaces.  For  further  information  see  figure 
A-89 ,  TAB  A. 


ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  18-0.  College  Tuition  Assistance. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  Cost:  FY  71-$18,223, 

FY  72  -  $32.495  .  This  action  was  implemented  in  January  1971  and  con¬ 

tinued  throughout  the  VOLAR  experiment. 

b.  REMARKS:  This  action  has  been  favorably  received  by  all  personnel 
seeking  to  further  their  education,  in  that  it  permitted  students  to  enroll  for 

a  second  course.  Five  hundred  eighty-four  students  enrolled  in  college  level 
courses  under  this  increased  tuition  assistance.  Sufficient  OMA  funds  have 
been  procunred  to  continue  this  program  in  FY  73  without  additional  funding. 
This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning  consistent  with  availability  of 
funds.  For  additional  Information  see  figure  A-90  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations  as  appropriate. 
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ACTION;  Section  III,  Item  19-0.  ROTC  Cadet  Program. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPT.  Cost:  FY  71  -  $9.321 . 

FY  72  ~  - ,  This  action  was  Initiated  on  15  April  1971  with  a 

visit  by  111  cadets.  Since  that  date.  Fort  Benning  has  supported  2,762 
ROTC  Cadets  (Senior  and  Junior)  on  20  separate  dates.  Supported  activities 
run  the  gamut  from  standard  orientation  visits,  to  training  visits  (Leaders 
Reaction  Course,  Patrolling  and  Orienteering). 

b.  REMARKS:  This  program  has  been  instrumental  in  exposing  ROTC 
Cadets  to  Army  activities/surroundings  and  In  explaining  the  role  of  the 
Infantry  to  prospective  servicemen  and  officers.  The  primary  vehicle 
used  to  accomplish  this  mission  was  the  orientation  visits  which  permitted 
the  cadets  to  be  confronted  with  the  largest  amount  of  activities,  l.e., 
demonstrations,  briefings  and  informal  tours/discus slons  with  escort  off¬ 
icers.  Installation  support  normally  Included  transportation,  billets,  rations, 
and  escort  officers,  depending  upon  the  length  of  stay.  During  the  school 
year  1969—70,  only  26%  of  the  ROTC  Infantry  quota  was  filled  by  volunteers. 
During  school  year  71-72  the  percentage  of  volunteers  jumped  to  42%.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  7 1—72  a  healthy  81%  of  ROTC  Infantry  quota  was  met  by  volun¬ 
teers.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning  consistent  with  availa¬ 
bility  of  funds. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  Implemented  at  other 
Army  installations  as  applicable. 


TAB  E-68 


ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  20-0.  Civilian  pay  for  augmentation  of  staff 
of  Army  Emergency  Relief  Section. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  Cost:  FY  71  -  $2,416, 

FY  72  -  $  6.111  .  A  civilian  clerk  was  hired  and  began  work  on  25 

January  1971.  The  duties  performed  include  preparing  and  posting  research 
reports,  typing  letters  to  units  concerning  personnel  problem  areas,  typing 
letters  to  civilian  agencies  and  posting  allotments  on  open  accounts .  The 
GS-3  slot  is  a  recognized  position  and  not  an  authorized  slot. 

b.  REMARKS:  The  clerk  has  provided  an  Invaluable  contribution  to 
the  VOLAR  program  in  improving  and  expanding  the  AER  activities.  During 
the  period  25  January  1971  through  30  June  1972,  4,172  open  accounts 
have  been  closed.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning  consistent 
with  availability  of  funds  and  manpower  spaces. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  Implemented  at  other 
Army  installations  as  applicable. 

ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  21-0.  Travel  for  continued  liaison  visits  to 
other  Installations  in  connection  with  Project  VOIAR.  (See  TAB  D,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Training,  Section  II,  Part  A,  Item  37). 

COST:  FY  71  -  $9.706.  FY  72  -  $  12.469 

ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  22-0.  Pay  of  one  civilian  employee  in  the 
Students  Affairs  Office,  USAIS.  (See  TAB  D,  Education  and  Training, 
Section  II,  Part  A,  Item  30). 

COST:  FY  71  -  $2.870.  FY  72  -  $  4,502 _ . 


TAB  E-69 


ACTION:  Section  III,  Item  23-0.  Personnel  required  to  provide  a  base 
for  VOLAR  implementation  requirements. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  Comptroller.  Cost:  FY  71  - 

OMA  $528.065.  FHMA  $13.000  .  FY  72  -  OMA  $1,046,924  .  FHMA 

$_47 , 700 _ .  Assigned  civilian  strength  at  the  time  of  VOLAR  planning 

included  141  personnel  carried  in  an  overstrength  status.  Presently,  128 
of  these  personnel  continue  to  be  carried  in  an  overstrength  status  to 
enable  mission  support  necessary  during  the  VOLAR  Experiment. 

b.  REMARKS:  Personnel  are  still  being  utilized  and  are  needed  to 

maintain  normal  mission  support  and  to  provide  a  base  for  VOLAR  expan¬ 
sion.  Loss  of  these  personnel  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  con¬ 
tinued  momentum  of  the  MVA  program.  This  action  will  be  continued  at 
Fort  Benning  consistent  with  availability  of  funds. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations  as  applicable. 


ACTION;  Section  III,  Item  24-0.  Dependent  Dental  Care. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  MEDDAC.  Cost:  FY  71  - 

$82 , 441 ,  FY  72  -  $58, 000  .  Treatment  for  dependents  began  in 

December  1970  at  two  dental  clinics  (Clinic  #4  for  retired  dependents 
and  Clinic  #6  for  active  duty  dependents). 

b.  REMARKS:  The  dependent  dental  care  program  established  at 
Fort  Benning  has  been  enthusiastically  received  by  servicemen  and 
their  dependents.  It  greatly  enhanced  the  attractiveness  of  militaiy 
life  for  all  personnel.  This  action  contributed  to  the  overall  improve¬ 
ment  of  health  care  for  the  active  duty  and  retired  dependents  in  that 
approximately  101,036  dependents  received  treatment  during  the  period 
December  1970  through  June  1972.  Approximately  130  -  175  patients 
per  day  were  seen  at  the  clinics.  The  complete  medical  care  concept 
of  Army  life  has  always  been  a  strong  positive  motivating  factor  for 
career  personnel  and  their  families.  Many  junior  officers  and  enlisted 
men  with  young  families  were  having  to  pay  exorbitant  fees  to  local 
dentists  in  order  to  insure  essential  orthodontic  and  prosthodontic 
care  for  their  dependents.  The  only  problem  encountered  during  the 
entire  period  was  that  of  waiting  room  space  at  Dental  Clinic  #6. 

The  waiting  room  is  too  small  to  accommodate  the  number  of  personnel 
seeking  dental  attention,  necessitating  a  frequent  overflow  of  patients 
into  an  adjoining  parking  lot.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort 
Benning  consistent  with  availability  of  funds  and  manpower  spaces. 

For  further  information  see  Figures  A-86.  91.  and  96.  TAB  A  . 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations . 


TAB  E-71 


ACTION. — Section  III.  Item  25-0.  Pay  for  one  civilian  employee  In  the 
Public  Information  Office. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  IO.  Cost:  FY  71  - 

$3 > 233 ,  FY  72  -  $  6,500  .  One  civilian  clerk  was  hired  on  14 

January  1971,  to  absorb  the  additional  requirement  placed  on  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Office  to  prepare  news  releases  for  newspapers,  radio  and  television. 

b.  REMARKS:  The  clerk  has  provided  the  IO  with  a  person  to  con¬ 
trol  necessary  administrative  actions  and  news  release  functions  of  the 
VOLAR  information  program.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning 
to  enhance  the  momentum  of  the  MVA  program  consistent  with  availability 
of  funds  and  manpower  spaces. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  Implemented  at 
other  Army  installations  where  the  need  exists. 

ACTION:  Section  III,  Item  26-0.  See  Item  4-0,  TAB  E. 

ACTION:  Section  III,  Item  27-0.  See  Item  5-0,  TAB  E. 

ACTION:  Section  III  Item  28-0.  See  Item  6-0  TAB  E. 


TAB  E-72 


r 


ACTION:  Section  III,  Item  29-0.  Maintain  partitions  in  troop  barracks 
post -wide. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DFAE.  Cost:  FY  71  -  OMA 
$177.496.  MCA  $395.352,  FY  72  -  OMA  NONE.  MCA  $  139,264  . 

This  project  is  addressed  under  two  separate  categories.  CSA  partitions 
under  OMA  appropriations  and  permanent  partitions  under  MCA.  GSA  type 
partitions  have  been  installed  in  nine  permanent  buildings  with  one  more 
to  be  completed  in  July  1972.  Construction  of  permanent  partitions  is 
complete  in  111  of  123  programmed  barracks.  Eighty- six  of  98  temporary 
buildings  and  25  permanent  buildings  are  complete.  The  total  number  of 
troop  spaces  to  be  provided  is  approximately  6,200.  Approximately  5,786 
spaces  have  been  completed.  The  project  is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
July  1972. 

b.  REMARKS:  This  action  is  one  of  the  most  favorably  received 
items  in  the  Benning  Plan.  Attractive  living  conditions  are  only  one  result 
of  this  action.  Increased  security  of  personal  property  has  been  another 
and,  in  many  instances,  has  resulted  in  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  a 
bay  guard  requirement.  This  reduction  or  elimination  has  returned  more 
soldiers  for  training  and  mission  support.  It  also  has  enhanced  morale 
and  provided  the  soldiers  with  a  relaxed  atmosphere  during  his  off  duty 
time.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning.  For  additional  infor¬ 
mation  see  figure  a- 56  /  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations . 


ACTION:  Section  III,  Item  30-0.  See  Item  8-0,  TAB  E. 
ACTION:  Section  III,  Item  31-0.  See  Item  12-0,  TAB  E. 


ACTION:  Section  in.  Item  32-0.  Continued  maintenance  of  furniture 
for  soldier  barracks. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DIO.  Cost  FY  71  -  $221  7  sb 
FY  72  -  $  42 .470 — -  This  action  was  implemented  by  repairing  and  refin¬ 
ishing  obsolete  family  housing  chairs  and  desks.  This  was  accomplished 
by  authorizing  overtime  pay  for  the  Furniture  Shop  personnel  and  initiating 
a  contract  with  a  commercial  firm.  On  11  May  1971,  2,582  chairs  and 
3,116  desks  were  available  for  issue  for  soldiers  quarters  as  barrack 
partitions  were  completed.  FY  72  funds  were  used  for  the  continued 
maintenance  of  the  furniture. 

b.  REMARKS:  Comments  from  major  commands  indicated  that  this 
action  has  been  well  received  by  soldiers,  in  that  it  allowed  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  repair ^  furniture  for  troop  b arracks.  This  action  further  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  individual  soldier  that  the  Army  is  concerned  with  his  well 
being.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning  consistent  with  avail¬ 
ability  of  funds.  For  additional  information  see  figures  A-16  and  A-95  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations. 

ACTION:  Section  III,  Item  33-0.  Continued  Employment  of  CPO  Clerks. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  Cost:  FY  71  -  $41 .686. 

FY  72  -  — 6_  .  This  action  was  implemented  by  hiring  nine  clerks  in 

mid -January  1971  to  absorb  the  increased  workload  that  was  placed  upon  the 
CPO  as  a  result  of  the  VOLAR  experiment. 

b.  REMARKS:  This  action  enabled  the  Civilian  Personnel  Office  to 
absorb  the  additional  workload  of  recruiting  and  administration  of  the  in¬ 
creased  civilian  strength  in  support  of  the  VOLAR  experiment  with  minimum 
disruption  of  their  overall  mission.  These  clerks  will  be  needed  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  basis  to  administer  the  additional  civilian  strength  needed  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  MVA  program. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations  as  applicable. 


TAB  E-74 


ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  34-0.  Bands  and  professional  entertainment 
for  soldiers. 

Not  funded  for  FY  72. 

ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  35-0.  Supplies  for  photographic  coverage 
of  promotional  activities  and  award  ceremonies. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DC-E.  Cost:  FY  71  - 
$7.000,  FY  72  -  $  31, 080  .  This  action  was  implemented  by  increasing 
the  photographic  coverage  of  promotion  and  award  ceremonies  on  1  Jan¬ 
uary  1971 . 

b.  REMARKS:  This  action  provided  funds  for  additional  coverage 
of  soldiers'  accomplishments.  Prior  to  the  VOLAR  experiment,  funds 
were  only  available  to  cover  specific  events;  now  more  soldiers'  accom¬ 
plishments  (promotion  and  award  ceremonies)  particularly  at  company  and 
platoon  levels,  can  be  noted  through  the  newspapers.  This  action  will 
be  continued  at  Fort  Benning  consistent  with  availability  of  funds.  For 
additional  information  see  figure  A-93,  TAB  A. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  Installations  as  required. 


ACTION:  Section  III,  Item  36-0.  197th  Infantry  Brigade  Unit  of  Choice 
Recruiting  Plan. 


a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  197th  Infantry  Brigade .  Cost: 

FY  71  -  $149 ,967 ,  FY  72  -  $135,958  This  action  was  implemented  by 

the  197th  Infantry  Brigade  in  conjunction  with  the  United  States  Army  Recruit¬ 
ing  Command.  The  Brigade  adopted  the  surrounding  area,  eventually  to 
include  the  four  states  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida  and  South  Carolina, 

as  its  home  ground  for  recruiting  activities.  This  area  was  divided  into 
battalion  areas  and  each  battalion  commander  was  charged  with  the 
recruiting  in  his  area.  The  battalion  commanders  were  directed  to  make 
liaison  with  the  appropriate  RMS  commander  while  the  Brigade  established 
close  and  continuous  contact  with  the  Third  Recruiting  District,,  In  coordi¬ 
nation  with  the  Recruiting  Command  the  Brigade  began  an  extensive  image 
projection  effort  designed  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  civilian  community 
on  the  Brigade  and  the  Army.  The  program  included  the  use  of  display 
teams,  scout  dog  demonstrations,  shows  by  the  Brigade  Combo,  speaking 
engagements  by  officers  of  the  Brigade  Domestic  Action  Projects  and  an 
extensive  IO  program.  These  actions  and  the  use  of  large  numbers  of 
Brigade  representatives  both  within  the  Brigade  area  of  Operation  and 
throughout  CONUS  resulted  in  the  Brigade's  outstanding  success  in  the 
area  of  personnel  procurement. 

b.  REMARKS:  This  action  has  greatly  enhanced  the  accession  program. 
The  Brigade  fills  virtually  every  available  vacancy  as  it  becomes  vacant. 
Almost  3/640  accessions  into  the  Army  have  been  credited  to  the  197th 
Unit  of  Choice  Program.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations  as  appropriate. 


ACTION:  Section  III,  Item  37-0.  Maintain  Phase  in  ACCS  Simulator. 
(See  TAB  D,  Education  and  Training,  Section  III,  Part  B,  Item  2;  and 
TAB  B,  Part  V  ,  Special  Study,  subject:  Evaluation  of  the  Combined 
Arms  Tactical  Training  SimiTator,  20  June  1972). 


ACTION:  Section  III,  Item  38-0.  See  Item  23-0.  TAB  E. 


ACTION:  Section  III,  Item  39-0.  Pay  of  key  punch  machine  operator 
for  Reassignment  Group,  AG,  USAIC. 

Not  funded  for  FY  72 . 


ACTION:  Section  III,  Item  40-0.  Pay  of  civilian  clerk-typist  for 
orders  unit  to  process  expedite  reenlistment  and  reassignment  orders. 

Not  funded  for  FY  72. 

ACTION:  Item  40-0  (FY  71).  Upgrade  the  existing  television  distri¬ 
bution  system  in  Infantry  Hall.  (See  TAB  D,  Education  and  Training, 
Section  III,  Part  B,  Item  5). 


Cost:  FY  71  -$407,569 .  FY  72  -$81.000 


TAB  E-77 


■ 


ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  41-0.  Maintain  a  Coffee  House  in  the 
Cafeteria  of  the  Sightseeing  Road  Service  Club  and  in  the  Annex  of 
Kelley  Hill  Chapel. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  Cost:  FY  71  - 
$7,620,  FY  72  -  None.  The  houses  were  completed  on  30  June  1971. 

The  Coffee  Houses  provide  facilities  and  opportunities  for  stronger 
and  more  meaningful  convictions,  the  development  of  a  sense  of 
dedicated  service,  and  occasions  to  inspire  motivation  and  not  just 
simply  entertainment.  These  facilities  are  ideal  vehicles  to  measure 
and  ascertain  the  true  feelings  of  people.  The  Coffee  Houses  are 
operational  seven  days  a  week  from  1400  to  2200  hours  daily  and 
require  the  full-time  duty  of  two  chaplains  and  four  assistants. 

b.  REMARKS:  There  were  many  over-all  values  gained  in  the 
Coffee  House  Program.  At  least  ten  people  returned  from  AWOL  to 
active  duty  as  a  direct  result  of  guidance  gained  while  at  the  Coffee 
Houses.  Many  soldiers  voluntarily  stopped  taking  hard  drugs  due  to 
the  supportive  and  understanding  atmosphere  found  at  the  Coffee  House. 
Due  to  the  religious  overtones  always  present  in  program,  rap  session, 
and  worship  services,  many  soldiers  found  a  new  and  positive  direction 
for  their  lives.  The  point  is  made  that  their  only  contact  with  the  Army's 
primary  religious  leader  is  through  the  Coffee  House .  Special  programs 
revolving  around  contemporary  themes  and  music  encouraged  free  dialogue 
and  self  expression.  Due  to  an  atmosphere  of  acceptance,  a  great  many 
meaningful  relationships  were  realized  by  the  soldier.  As  an  indication 
of  the  soldier's  response  to  the  Coffee  House,  over  26,000  soldiers 
utilized  the  facilities  during  the  past  year  alone,  and  there  were  over 
50,000  manhours  of  attendance  during  this  period.  The  only  problem 
encountered  during  the  entire  period  is  that  of  adequate  staffing.  This 
problem  has  become  more  acute  with  the  recent  reduction  of  personnel 
assigned  to  the  Chaplain  Division.  This  action  will  be  continued  at 

Fort  Bennlng  as  a  non-costed  action  consistent  with  availability  of 
staffing  personnel. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at 
other  Army  installations  as  applicable. 


TAB  E-78 


ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  42-0.  Provide  civilian  KP  services  for  1st 
Ranger  Company,  Eglin  AFB,  Florida,  and  2d  Ranger  Company,  Dahlonega, 
Georgia . 

Not  funded  for  FY  72. 

ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  43-0.  Increase  staff  of  Special  Services 
Activities. 

Not  funded  for  FY  72. 

ACTION:  Section  III,  Item  44-0.  Pay  cost  of  operating  Bachelor  Officers' 
Quarters  (BOQ)  with  OMA  funds  and  eliminate  payment  of  service  charge 
by  occupant  to  the  nonappropriate  fund. 

Not  funded  for  FY  72. 

ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  45-0.  Provide  custodial  service  in  adminis¬ 
trative  buildings  five  days  a  week. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DFAE.  Cost:  FY  71  - 

S34  -7-S0 .  FY  72  -  S  211.100  .  Extended  services  began  on  19  April  1971. 

b.  REMARKS:  This  action  was  originally  considered  for  elimination 
during  FY  72;  however,  due  to  the  extreme  need  for  the  services  performed, 
the  action  was  reevaluated  and  approved  for  continuation.  Overall,  the 
action  has  restored  the  scope  of  the  custodial  contract  in  relation  to  the 
services  performed  prior  to  the  cut  in  regular  funds  at  the  beginning  of 

FY  71.  Necessary  custodial  services  were  performed  during  the  VOLAR 
experiment  at  Fort  Benning  without  resort  to  troop  support  details.  TUSA 
regulation  420-81  dated  25  Feb  72,  limits  custodial  services  to  three 
days  per  week  with  certain  exceptions.  Fort  Benning  will  continue  cus¬ 
todial  service  in  accordance  with  the  TUSA  regulation;  however,  this  may 
necessitate  use  of  troop  labor  to  perform  required  custodial  service  in 
some  cases. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  Custodial  service  in  administrative  buildings 
should  be  authorized  at  all  Army  installations  5  days  per  week  consistent 
with  local  requirements. 


TAB  E-79 
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ACTION:  Section  III  Item  46-0.  Security  lights  for  parking  areas. 

Not  funded  for  FY  72. 

ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  47-0.  Training  funds  to  augment  Program  2 
funds  to  allow  accomplishment  of  essential  training  to  maintain  profes¬ 
sionalism. 

Disapproved  by  Department  of  the  Army. 

ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  48-0.  Purchase  equipment  necessary  to  make 
classroom  #7  capable  of  presenting  fully-automated  EDEX  instructional 
programs. 

Disapproved  by  Department  of  the  Army. 

ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  49-0.  Build  a  trailer  court  at  the  US  Army 
Mountain  Ranger  Camp  at  Dahlonega,  Georgia  (OMA  portion  of  MCA 
projects). 

Disapproved  by  Department  of  the  Army. 

ACTION:.  Section  III.  Item  50-0.  Renovate  Infantry  School  Library  to 
allow  for  Learning  Center. 

Not  funded  for  FY  72 . 

ACTION: — Sgctlon  III,  Item  51-0.  Additional  packaged  programmed  instruc¬ 
tional  material. 

Not  funded  for  FY  72. 

ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  52-0.  Target  devices  on  Hook  Range. 

Disapproved  by  Department  of  the  Army. 

ACTION : — Section  III.  Item  53-0.  Welcome  Wagon  for  Army  Community 
Service. 

Not  funded  for  FY  72. 


TAB  E-80 


ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  54-0.  Contractual  services  for  dance  bands, 
entertainment  groups  and  rental  of  entertainment  equipment  for  the  teen 
club. 

Disapproved  by  Department  of  the  Army. 

ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  55-0.  Provide  military  transportation  to 
support  youth  activities  program. 


Disapproved  by  Department  of  the  Army. 

ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  56-0.  Purchase  of  additional  labor-saving 
devices . 

Not  funded  for  FY  72. 

ACTION:  Item  57-0.  Army  Recruiting  Command  Support. 

REMARKS:  Third  United  States  Army  Regulation  700-3,  16  November  1970, 
tasked  Fort  Benning  to  provide  supply,  maintenance  and  facilities 
engineer  support  to  the  United  States  Army  Recruiting  Main  Station  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  to  provide  sedans  to  the  Armed  Forces 
Entrance  Examination  Station  at  Jackson,  Mississippi.  Total  cost  for 
FY  72  -  S29.100  . 

ACTION:  Numbers  58-0  through  61-0.  Not  used  for  FY  72 . 

ACTION:  Item  62-0.  Recruiter  Assistance  Program. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  TSB.  Cost:  FY  71  -$42,955, 
FY  72  -  $85.933 .  This  program  was  implemented  on  4  May  1971  by  re¬ 
turning  outstanding  graduates  of  the  Airborne  and  NCO  Courses  to  their 
home  town  and  high  schools  to  assist  local  recruiters.  They  were  placed 
on  TDY  while  enroute  to  their  next  duty  station.  As  of  1  April  .1972 ,  only 
Airborne  graduates  were  being  used  in  this  program. 

b.  REMARKS:  Feedback  information  is  not  routinely  made  available 
to  Fort  Benning  on  the  results  of  the  program.  However,  Fort  Benning  pro¬ 
vided  241  Recruiter  Assistants  during  the  period  1  July  1971  through  30 
June  1972.  This  program  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning  consistent  with 
the  availability  of  funds . 


TAB  E-81 


ACTION:  Item  63-0.  USAIS  Infantry  Branch  Film. 


REMARKS:  These  funds  were  used  to  develop  a  film  entitled  "Cross  Rifles." 
The  purpose  of  the  film  is  to  give  ROTC  cadets  an  idea  of  what  it  is  like 
to  be  an  Infantry  Officer.  Copies  of  the  film  were  furnished  to  all  colleges/ 
universities  that  are  participating  in  the  ROTC  program.  Additional  copies 
have  been  supplied  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  and  CONARC 
Headquarters.  Cost:  FY  72  -  $5,048. 

ACTION:  Item  64-0.  93.1st  Engineer  Group  Unit  of  Choice  Recruiting  Program. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  931st  Engineer  Group.  Cost: 

FY  72  -  $19,938  .  This  action  was  implemented  by  the  931st  Engineer  Group 
in  conjunction  with  the  United  States  Army  Recruiting  Command.  The  primary 
effort  of  the  group  was  restricted  to  the  area  of  the  Montgomery  Recruiting 
Main  Station,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  eight  counties  of  the  Florida  pan¬ 
handle.  The  management  and  operation  of  this  program  is  centralized  at 
group  level  to  minimize  the  overhead  personnel  required  and  to  accomodate 
recruiting  of  the  diverse  skills  required  in  the  battalions  and  separate 
companies.  A  special  staff  section  (S5)  was  organized  to  manage  the  program. 

b.  REMARKS:  Early  results  of  this  program  which  began  on  1  May 
1972  are  very  encouraging.  During  the  period  1  May  through  30  June  1972, 
a  period  of  only  two  months.  649  young  men  were  recruited  into  the  Army 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  program.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort 
Benning  consistent  with  the  availability  of  funds. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations  as  appropriate. 

ACTION;  Item  65-0.  Improve  Service  Attractiveness . 

REMARKS:  A  purchase  order  was  submitted  in  May  1972  for  two  sun  fish 
sail  boats,  two  katamaran  sail  boats,  basketball  and  football  uniforms, 
and  library  books.  In  addition  essential  maintenance  repairs  were  completed 
on  the  Reserve  Mobilization  Barracks;  a  contract  was  let  to  install  oil  and 
gas  burners  in  Building  397,  to  renovate  Room  103  in  Building  35,  and  to  in¬ 
sulate  the  roof  and  replace  the  doors  of  Building  377.  Estimated  completion 
date  for  the  contract  is  1  September  1972.  This  action  will  greatly  enhance 
the  Special  Service  Activities  and  improve  existing  facilities.  Cost:  FY  72  - 
$112 , 527  (Special  Services  -  $16.812.  Engineer  -  $95,715) . 


ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  1-F.  Refuse  collection  for  Family  Housing. 


a .  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DFAE.  Cost:  FY  71-S32.449. 
FY  72-$86.600  This  action  was  implemented  by  increasing  the  refuse 
collection  from  one  pickup  per  week  to  two  pickups.  See  Item  5-0  for 
additional  implementing  information. 

b.  REMARKS:  This  action  has  improved  the  sanitation  conditions 

in  the  family  housing  areas  by  eliminating  the  unsightly  garbage  standing 
at  the  curbs  for  long  periods  which  invariably  scatters  and  is  an  open 
invitation  to  an  onslaught  of  flies  and  rodents.  This  action  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  at  Fort  Benning  consistent  with  the  availability  of  operating  funds 
and  manpower  spaces . 


ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  2-F.  Preventive  Maintenance  Program  for 

Family  Quarters. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DFAE.  Cost  FY  71  -  $177.482. 

FY  72  -  $313,697  This  action  was  implemented  by  forming  preven¬ 

tive  maintenance  teams  to  conduct  regular  cyclic  visits  to  the  family 
housing  areas.  See  Item  6-0  for  additional  implementing  information. 

b.  REMARKS:  This  program  has  prevented  costly,  premature  failures 
in  building  components  and  has  allowed  a  concentration  on  planned  work. 
The  anticipation  of  deterioration  and  correction  of  incipient  failures  is 
far  less  costly  than  major  deferred  maintenance  projects  caused  by 
neglect  of  regularly  scheduled  maintenance  work  on  a  cyclic  basis.  The 
PM  program  has  provided  the  occupant  with  a  ready  response  to  minor 
deficiencies  in  quarters  which,  if  not  corrected,  can  be  a  source  of  con¬ 
siderable  irritation  to  the  entire  household.  Preventive  maintenance  teams 
also  advise  occupants  in  proper  methods  of  cleaning  fixtures,  of  preserv¬ 
ing  floors,  and  floor  coverings,  and  the  many  other  details  that  tend  to 
effect  savings.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning  consistent 
with  the  availability  of  operating  funds  and  manpower  spaces. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations  as  applicable. 


TAB  E-83 


A 


ACTION:  Section  III,  Item  3-F.  Provide  free  quarters  cleaning 
service  for  departing  families. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DFAE.  Cost  FY  71  - 
$44,137 ,  FY  72  -  $168.905  .  The  quarters  cleaning  began  on  1 
April  1971,  and  continues  to  average  approximately  180  quarters 
cleaned  per  month. 

b.  REMARKS:  The  free  quarters  cleaning  service  for  departing 
families  was  a  highly  successful  VOLAR  project.  The  primary  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  project  is  the  military  family  is  no  longer  required 

to  move  out  of  his  quarters  and  obtain  accommodations  in  the  local 
community  during  the  period  required  to  clean  quarters.  Under  that 
concept  he  would  be  forfeiting  BAQ  plus  the  added  cost  of  local 
accommodations.  Under  the  free  quarters  cleaning  policy  there  is 
the  savings  to  the  individual  in  BAQ,  in  lodging  fees,  and  in 
cleaning  expenses.  Additionally,  there  is  a  time  saving  factor 
in  that  it  does  not  require  the  occupant  to  extend  his  stay  at  the 
installation  while  accomplishing  the  ardous  task  of  cleaning  and 
clearing  quarters.  Obviously,  free  quarters  cleaning  policy  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  improved  morale  by  allowing  the  departing  sponsors  and 
his  family  to  terminate  his  assignment  without  the  added  cost  and 
burden  inherent  to  cleaning  and  clearing  quarters.  Disapproval 
of  requested  MVA,  FHMA  funds  for  FY  73  precludes  continuation 
of  this  project  at  Fort  Benning. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  It  is  recommended  that  this  action  be 
implemented  at  all  Army  installations  and  be  made  a  permanent  DA 
policy. 

ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  4-F.  Personnel  required  to  provide  a  base 
for  VOLAR  implementation  requirement  (See  Item  23-0,  TAB  E,  VOLAR 
implementation  requirements). 


ACTION:  Section  III,  Item  1-N.  Maintain  charter  bus  service,  free  of 
charge  for  soldiers  to  and  from  Columbus ,  Georgia . 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  Cost:  FY  71  - 
$48,143 .  FY  72  -  $95,000.  This  action  was  implemented  23  February 
1971  with  "free  ride"  tickets  being  issued  to  enlisted  men  through  the 
major  commands,  which  were  available  in  unit  Orderly  Rooms. 

b.  REMARKS:  Command  responses  expressed  a  most  favorable  attitude 
toward  this  action  in  that  it  permitted  enlisted  men  without  transportation 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  Columbus  without  charge  for  the  purpose  of 
shopping  and  entertainment.  Approximately  200,015  tickets  were  used 
since  this  action  was  implemented.  This  action  cannot  be  continued  at 

Fort  Benning  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  non-appropriated  funds. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations  as  the  situation  warrants. 

ACTION:  Section  III,  Item  2-N.  Provide  for  transportation  between  Fort 
Benning  and  selected  recreation  areas  on  weekends. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  Cost:  FY  71  -  $12 , 719 , 
FY  72  -  $20,655.  This  action  was  implemented  in  early  February  1971  with 
trips  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Callaway  Gardens,  Georgia  and  Panama  City, 
Florida.  Due  to  winter  months  and  lack  of  participation  the  Callaway 
Gardens,  Georgia  trips  have  been  discontinued  as  were  the  Panama  City, 
Florida  trips  until  the  spring  of  the  year. 

b.  REMARKS:  Free  bus  transportation  to  points  of  interest  continued 
for  lower  grade  personnel  to  places  they  couldn't  otherwise  afford.  It 
also  continued  to  reduce  the  number  of  privately-owned  vehicles  on  the 
road,  thus  increasing  the  safety  factor.  The  most  popular  program  was 
transportation  to  Panama  City  Beach  during  the  summer  months,  especially 
during  the  summer  months  of  CY  71.  This  action  will  be  continued  at  Fort 
Benning  consistent  with  availability  of  funds . 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations  as  applicable. 


TAB  E-85 


ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  3-N.  Reward  system  to  recognize  outstanding 
soldiers  at  Fort  Benning . 

a.  IMPLEMENTED:  Action  Agency:  DPCA.  Cost:  FY  71-$4 ,554.06. 

FY  72—  $  1 5 , 5 12  .  The  program  initiated  in  February  1971  is  continuing  on 

a  once-a-month  basis.  The  trip  includes  a  free  bus  trip  to  Atlanta,  Georgia  , 
a  hotel  room,  $12.00  in  chits  for  meals  at  the  hotel  and  $25.00  in  cash  to 
spend.  Wives  are  encouraged  to  attend  whenever  possible.  As  of  30  June 
1972,  the  total  participants  (including  wives)  were  270  personnel. 

b.  REMARKS:  This  action  enables  commanders  to  recognize  outstanding 
soldiers  in  a  way  in  which  other  soldiers  would  be  able  to  see  the  benefits 
which  accfge  to  those  who  make  an  effort  to  excel,  thereby  increasing 
morale,  unit  pride  and  individual  satisfaction  for  a  job  well  done.  This 
action  will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning  consistent  with  availability  of  funds. 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations  as  applicable. 

ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  1-M.  Trailer  Court  Construction  for  Mountain 
Ranger  Camp  (See  Item  49-0,  TAB  E) . 

ACTION:  Section  III.  Item  2-M.  Automotive  Craft  Shop  Constructed  on 
Main  Post. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DPCA/DFAE.  Project  is  planned 
for  MCA  funding;  however,  a  similar  project  has  been  funded  by  nonappropriated 
funds  and  is  being  constructed  at  Kelley  Hill .  The  contract  cost  of  the  existing 
nonappropriated  project  is  $142,416.  The  project  at  Main  Post  will  still  be 
required  to  support  personnel  on  Main  Post.  There  has  been  no  MCA  cost 
during  Fiscal  Years  1971  and  1972  on  the  project  at  Main  Post. 

b.  REMARKS:  This  project  is  required  to  provide  an  area  for  military 
personnel  to  perform  maintenance  on  their  POV's.  The  post  is  authorized 
the  equivalent  of  three  shops  of  the  size  being  constructed.  This  action 
will  be  continued  at  Fort  Benning  consistent  with  the  availability  of  funds . 

c.  RECOMMENDATION:  This  action  should  be  implemented  at  other 
Army  installations . 


TAB  E-86 


ACTION:  Section  II I  ■  Item  3-M  (FY  71  62-0).  Reprogram  and  Update 
the  Four  Passenger  Elevators  In  Martin  Army  Hospital. 

a.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Action  Agency:  DFAE.  Project  was  originally 
planned  to  be  MCA  funded  but  was  subsequently  designed  and  approved 
as  an  OMA  project.  Work  is  now  in  progress  under  Project  FB-32-71-100. 
Total  contract  amount  is  $146,527  (Fiscal  Year  1971  funds).  Work  is 
scheduled  to  be  completed  11  October  1972. 

b.  REMARKS:  This  action  provides  Increased  reliability  and  efficiency 
of  elevator  service  for  the  high  passenger  traffic  at  MAH.  Passengers 
will  continue  to  benefit  from  this  action  when  completed  for  a  number  of 
years . 
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